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PREFACE 


Preliminary versions of some chapters of this book were presented at 
various conferences. Chapter 1, at the conference on “Jews and Muslims: 
a Revised Evaluation”, School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
March 1996; Chapter 3, at “Languages and Cultures of the Middle East”, 
TCMO, University of Nijmegen, October, 1997; Chapter 4, at the “Se¬ 
venth Colloquium: From Jahiliyya to Islam”, The Hebrew University, Je¬ 
rusalem, July-August, 1996. 

A previous version of Chapter 10 was published as “Apes, Pigs, and 
the Islamic Identity”, Israel Oriental Studies 17 (1997), 89-105, and an 
earlier version of Excursus B was published as “Apocalypse and Authori¬ 
ty in Islamic Tradition: the Emergence of the Twelve Leaders”, Al-Qan- 
tara 18 (1997), 11-42. 

I am grateful to Roza I.M. El-Eini for editing the English style, and to 
Lawrence I. Conrad for his editorial suggestions and numerous useful 
notes and comments. My thanks are also due to Ed Breisacher, Manager 
Director of the Darwin Press, for his careful reading of the text and for 
spotting further errors and typos. Last but not least, to my wife Raya who 
read the final proofs, and was able to catch several other slips of mine. 

The translation of Qur 3 anic verses throughout the book is my own, 
drawing heavily on Arthur J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted (Oxford, 
1964). 



INTRODUCTION 


The title “Between Bible and Qur 3 an” could be taken to mean that this 
book deals with the “influence” of the Bible on the Qur 3 an. Here, how¬ 
ever, the title indicates that the book will examine the literary role played 
by the Bible in Islamic sources, and will concentrate on the tension be¬ 
tween Biblical and Qur°anic models as revealed in Islamic texts describ¬ 
ing contacts between the Muslims and the people of the Bible, that is, the 
Jews in particular but Christians, too. This book will thus examine cer¬ 
tain crucial aspects of the Islamic attitude towards the Other. 

A study assessing the relative impact of the Bible and the Qur°an on 
Islamic texts has not previously been undertaken. Most of the studies 
which deal with the relationship between the Bible and the Qur°an have 
been carried out from an external viewpoint, being aimed at exploring the 
ways in which the Qur 3 an and other early Islamic texts were “influenced” 
by Jewish, Christian, and other types of “monotheistic” literature. There 
is an enormous number of such studies which have appeared since the 
nineteenth century, and there is no point in listing them here. 

Unlike these studies, the present book remains within the internal 
sphere of the Islamic sources and examines the relationship between the 
Biblical and Qur°anic elements present in them. This is done with a view 
to revealing aspects of the evolution of the Islamic self-image, i.e. the 
manner in which the Muslims defined their own position vis-d-vis their 
monotheistic predecessors in world history. This aim is based on the 
assumption that the way in which Islamic texts employed Biblical and 
Qur 3 anic models may reflect the Islamic perception of the role in history 
of the Jews and the Christians, as compared with that of the Muslims. 

The evidence of some Jewish and Christian documents will also be 
examined in order to illustrate the extent to which the Islamic historical 
perception left its mark on the writings of contemporary Jewish and 
Christian authors. The present book will thus also reveal elements in the 
general Jewish-Christian-Islamic discourse. 
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The Selected Material 

The Hemic texts selected for exammation estabUshaditec. and expired 

tws'^Ld) od “Christians- (N»w»), and a. other times they are 
Jews (lanua; a (alladhina min qabh- 

also referred to as " ' ) r J n slands for the Biblical 

ta ). The design.., on Ch ldmnons a^ «m y conterapo . 

^."r~s- are general* the ««». 

the Islamic historical perception and the Islami 8 

plied by this perception. 

*7SE£SS 

and thev too will be taken into account. This material wu 
“ITe luerar, pom. Of view, which means that no attempt w,U he 

1 Cf. Bernard Lewis, The Jews of Islam (Princeton, 1984), 58-62. 
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made at reconstructing the history of the events described in the tradi¬ 
tions. This is also the approach on which my study of the life of Mu¬ 
hammad was based. 2 The question of the authenticity of the traditions, 
that is, whether they were really transmitted by the authorities listed in 
the isnads (chains of transmitters), will not detain us either because our 
concern here is the message of the traditions, whoever the “authentic” 
original authority may be. The evidence of the isnads will only help us 
determine the general provenance of the traditions, i.e. the geographic 
region in which they originated and were first circulated. 

The hadith is an autonomous literary corpus that has its own textual 
dynamics, and therefore deserves an independent investigation, separate 
from the study of other types of Islamic sources—such as dogmatic, 
theological and polemical writings—in which the impact of the Bible and 
the Qur 3 an may also be present. The advantage of the hadith over these 
types of texts is that it contains early layers which may reflect the very 
first stages of the evolution of the Islamic historical perception. 

Hadith material is available in numerous compilations: legal, exegeti- 
cal, historiographical, etc. Some of the material is regarded as “sound” 
(,sahlh ), but our study will not be confined to what orthodox Muslims 
consider “sound”, and will take account of all the layers of the available 
material, which is the only way to gain an insight into the evolution of 
ideas and into the tension between conflicting approaches. ShTi compil¬ 
ations will also be consulted, and will be shown to reveal the special role 
played by the Children of Israel in ShI c I dogma. 

A pioneering survey of Biblical elements (= Isra^lliyydt) in hadith has 
already been done by M.J. Kister, who also examined the reaction of 
Muslim religious leaders to the Jewish impact on the Muslim believers. 3 
More recent studies by scholars interested in Jewish and Chris- 
tian-Islamic literary contacts have remained focused on other types of 
Islamic writings, such as anti-Jewish polemics, 4 as well as on the evi- 

2 Uri Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder: the Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early 
Muslims (Princeton, 1995). 

3 M.J. Kister, “Haddithu c an bani isrd J Ua wa-ld haraja ”, Israel Oriental Studies 2 
(1972), 215-39 (repr. in idem, Studies in Jahiliyya and Early Islam, [London, 1980], 
XIV). 

4 Hava Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds: Medieval Islam and Bible Criticism 
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dence of the Qur’an itself and its exegesis ( tafsir ). 5 The absence of 

welcome contribution to the study of early Islam . . thc 

A literary study of the Islamic historical perception as a key to tn 

Jews and Christians. 

The Structure of the Book 

This book uses as a starting point the Arab conquest of ^y” 3 . w^di Wo 
Ice at the first stage of the Arab anti-Byzantine campaign and .na ked 
die beginning of meaningful relations between the well-established Jew- 

the well-established Jewish-Christian literary modek of sacred tastw. 
and at this primary stage, Islamic tradition appropriated from 


C»i»a * H “"‘ W m " : 

From tbn Rabban to Ibn Hazm (Leiden, 1996). 

“utaan Arabs and Others in Early Islam (Princeton, 1997), 5. 
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ish-Christian literature Biblical items and messianic concepts which it 
adapted to Islamic apologetic needs, and thus provided the Arab invasion 
its legitimisation. More specifically, Muslim historiography anchored the 
Arab conquest of Syria in Biblical prophecies, thus turning this conquest 
into a renewed version of an Israelite exodus, i.e. a messianic re-conquest 
of the Promised Land. The Israelites themselves (or rather, their descen¬ 
dants) were depicted as virtuous believers sharing with the Arabs the 
same messianic goal, thus constituting with them a chosen community 
based on a universal monotheism. 

This stage is discussed in Chapter 1, which analyses traditions in 
which prophecies gleaned mainly from Isaiah and Ezekiel have been 
adapted to the Arab conquest of Syria and to the Arab anti-Byzantine 
campaign at large, thus providing them with divine legitimisation. The 
adaptation is done by Ka c b al-Ahbar, a Jewish convert to Islam. This 
chapter also considers traditions using the Jewish messianic theme of the 
Lost Tribes of Israel, which appear in these traditions as virtuous warri¬ 
ors assisting the Muslims in the eschatological battle for Constantinople, 
and turn the expected fall of the city into the focus of Arab-Jewish mes¬ 
sianic dreams. Finally, the chapter examines some Jewish and Christian 
texts which are also focused on the eschatological battle for Constantin¬ 
ople. 

Chapter 2 deals with traditions in which the scope of Jewish-Arab 
messianism is expanded from Syria to Arabia, and is projected back into 
the life of Muhammad. These traditions try to turn the Hijaz into a desti¬ 
nation for Israelite pilgrimage which they establish as a model for Mu¬ 
hammad’s own campaigns in the Hijaz. Such traditions mark the growth 
of Arab consciousness within the evolving Islamic self-image, and repre¬ 
sent efforts to secure the status of the HijazI holy places after it had been 
overshadowed by that of Syria, the original Promised Land. Most signif¬ 
icant here are the traditions attributing to the Lost Tribes of Israel a Hija¬ 
zI orientation. The tribes not only go on pilgrimage to Mecca but also 
meet with the Prophet in person and recognise the truth of his message. 
This chapter also touches upon a Christian document (Sebeos) that pre¬ 
serves major elements of Jewish-Arab messianism. 

The two subsequent chapters deal with traditions that remain within 
the HijazI sphere of the life of Muhammad. They retain the relationship 
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between the Islamic conquests and the Israelite exodus, but ““rate 
Jd L Christians. In 

m S thtlf««^r™ ir Si image is derived exclusively from the 
^““ace, the Bible 

t SS “" role'of'two Quranic passages, adduced in Moham- 
—ate the sins of the Israelites and the super- 

ioritv of the Arabs over them, is discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. 

Further global aspects of the notion of Arab supermnty over ews^ 
and mainly the exclusion of the Israelites from the scope of God s chosen 
community, are examined in Chapter 5. These aspects revolve around the 

Onr :, 3nic scene of Moses and the smashed tablets. 

T£ snSLtl, Chapters (6-10) continue with the theme of the smful 
hJL’ljCtoRelationship between the latter and the Muslims ,s 
dramatically different. Instead of contrasting sinful Israelites " 

these traditions 

schism which seem to have genemmda 

desperate conviction that the divided Islamic community wa no 
titan the other communities, and that it was destined to suffer 
fate of sin and punishment that had befallen the Israelites. 

These traditions too draw heavily on the Qur’an, but now the model 

-“js;sr;»= 

“lg the scripture into a source of inner division, thus mutating the 
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Jews and the Christians, who were divided over their own scriptures. 
Hence a parallelism emerges between the Bible and the Qur 3 an as origins 
of division, so that instead of providing the Muslims with a firm basis of 
a distinctive identity, the Qur°an has turned out to be the cause of their 
assimilation with the other communities. The traditions exposing this 
parallelism set out to prevent the assimilation by urging the Muslims to 
avoid schism revolving around the Qur°an and adhere instead to the Pro¬ 
phet’s sunna. These traditions thus provide a specific background for the 
much-debated emergence of the particular value of Muhammad’s sunna. 

A survey of these traditions reveals major aspects of the Islamic con¬ 
troversies that revolve around the Qur°an, along with the Israelite stigma 
that was attached to them. In Chapters 6 and 7, the tension between the 
Qur°an and the sunna is discussed in connection with KharijI dissent, to 
which an Israelite stigma is attached by means of the firaq tradition, 
which equates the Israelite schism with the Islamic one. Allusion is made 
here to the parallel tension among Jews between written and oral Torah, 
which seems to be the origin of the Israelite stigma of the Khawarij. In 
Chapter 8, reference is made to the ShI c I and the Qadari dissension, to 
which an Israelite stigma is attached by means of the sunna statement, 
which equates the evil ways of the Israelites with those of the Muslims. 
In Chapter 9, reference is again made to the Qadaris as well as to others 
who spread dissension among Muslims; this discord stemmed from con¬ 
troversies over the reading and interpretation of the Qur 3 an, as well as 
from relying on apocryphal scriptures. The Israelite stigma is now at¬ 
tached to them by means of the halaka statement, which equates the 
worldly punishment of the Israelites with that of the Muslims. Chapter 10 
deals with traditions applying to the above sinners among the Muslims 
the Qur°anic Israelite fate of punitive metamorphosis into apes and pigs. 
Thus, Muslims guilty of Israelite sins are also liable to Israelite punish¬ 
ment. 

In the different chapters, special attention is given to the Children of 
Israel as seen by the Shi c is. The relevant traditions show that, while the 
Sunnis attached an Israelite stigma to Shi c Is and other unorthodox trends, 
the ShI c Is, for their part, attached the same stigma to the Sunnis, while 
seeing themselves as preserving among the Muslims the honourable 
heritage of the Israelite prophets. 
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The Summary draws together the various findings of the book, sort- 
Ihe oumm y themes of the discussion, namely, 

ing them out according to the major themes or in 

the **thmuglT 

TJZZSl -ch have 
determined the structure of this book. gh th of the Lost 

B anchor the history of the Islamic umma 

'%£££££. A prophecy fro™ Genesis about 

pies of the tension between the Bible and the Qur an. 


PART I 


THE BIBLE: VIRTUOUS ISRAELITES 




CHAPTER 1 


ARAB-JEWISH MESSIANISM: 
SYRIA 


The study of the Islamic self-image, as reflected in the Islamic historical 
perception, should begin with the literary analysis of traditions describing 
the Arab conquests ( futilh ),* because military campaigns were the means 
by which Islam first manifested itself in world history. 1 2 Among the 
traditions describing the Arab conquests, there are some which deal with 
the Children of Israel and establish a direct link between the role in 
history played by them and by the Arab believers. These traditions are 
therefore most revealing as far as the Islamic self-image is concerned. 

The traditions about the Children of Israel which pertain to the Arab 
conquests fall into two subgroups. One subgroup describes the conquests 
in Arabia during Muhammad’s time, and the other subgroup deals with 
the military clash with the Byzantines outside of Arabia which took place 
in the time of later caliphs. The chronological order of the events de¬ 
scribed in these traditions ought to have led us to begin with the 
traditions about Muhammad, but I have decided to follow another chro¬ 
nology, that of historical perception, or, of self-image. This chronology 
entails that the traditions about the clash with the Byzantines be discus- 


1 Considerable work has already been done on the literary development of th sfutuh 
traditions. See especially Albrecht Noth and Lawrence I. Conrad, The Early Islamic 
Historical Tradition: a Source-Critical Study , trans. Michael Bonner (Princeton, 1994). 
See also Lawrence I. Conrad, “The Conquest of Arwad: a Source-Critical Study in the 
Historiography of the Early Medieval Near East”, in Averil Cameron and Lawrence I. 
Conrad, eds., The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East , I: Problems in the Literary 
Source Material (Princeton, 1992), 317-401. 

2 For warfare as a major factor in the rise of Islam, see especially Patricia Crone, 
Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam (Princeton, 1987), 243^16. 
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I, LvaEven if in Muhammad's days the Muslims 

cal perception. 

The Historical Clash with the Byzantines 
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stantinople, which the Muslims failed to conquer until 1453, but 

Conner, The Early Islamic Co^^.s^Prin^ton^ S , ^ 155, M 

Palestine , 634-1099, trans. Ethel Broido (Cambridge, 1992). 
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stopped dreaming of capturing, in the process turning the dream into the 
focus of their messianic hopes. 

The historical as well as the eschatological levels of the anti-Byzan¬ 
tine campaign reveal the dependence of Islamic historiography on Jewish 
models, and this development is reflected in traditions pertaining to the 
Children of Israel. Beginning with the historical phase, the relevant 
traditions describe the Jews as welcoming the Arab invasion of Palestine 
with messianic euphoria, and as seeing in it a renewed exodus and return 
to the Promised Land. This implies appropriation of Jewish messianic 
ideas and their incorporation into the Islamic story of the conquest where 
they have become the major retrospective justification of the Arab inva¬ 
sion. 

In the Bible, the idea of the Exodus covers the entire sequence of 
events from Abraham, to whom God promises in posterity to give the 
land of Canaan, through Moses, elected by God to liberate Israel from 
slavery in Egypt, till the conquest of the Promised Land by Joshua the 
son of Nun. The Exodus marks the election of the Children of Israel as 
God’s chosen people, and it also serves as a messianic model for the 
future deliverance of Israel from exile. 4 

The Islamic traditions which have applied the idea of the Exodus to 
the Arab invasion of al-Sham revolve around the personage of Ka c b al- 
Ahbar (d. AH 32), a well-known Jew who came to Syria from Yemen and 
lived in Hims. He is said to have been the protege of Mu c awiya, the first 
Umayyad caliph of Syria. There are various versions about the date and 
circumstances of his conversion to Islam, 5 and according to the traditions 
discussed below, he embraced Islam in Palestine during the days of 
c Umar ibn al-Khattab, the caliph in whose time the Arabs conquered 
Jerusalem from the Byzantines. A tradition recorded in Ibn A c tham’s 
Futuh 6 describes a meeting between Ka c b and c Umar which takes place 

4 Exodus 3:6-17; Deuteronomy 4:34, 7:6-8; Isaiah 11:15-16, 51:9-11, 63:11-14; 
Jeremiah 11:4; Micah 7:15, etc. 

5 Israel Wolfensohn (Ben Zeev), Ka c b al-Ahbar und seine Stellung im Hadit und in 
der islamischen Legendenliteratur (Frankfurt, 1933), 16-20. See also Moshe Perlmann, 
“A Legendary Story of Ka c b al-Ahbar’s Conversion to Islam”, The Joshua Starr Me¬ 
morial Volume (New York, 1953), 85-99; Lewis, The Jews of Islam, 96-97. 

6 On Ibn A c tham see Conrad, “Arwad”, 349 n. 90. 
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“Oh people of Islam, rejoice, because God has kept ms p 
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9 Ibn A c tham, Futuh, I, 228. 
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and has given you victory over your enemy and bequeathed the land to 
you.” 

This tradition comprises a mixture of Biblical and Quranic elements. 
The Qur°anic impact is detected in the description of the Arab believers 
as “merciful, helpful and devoted one to another”. This echoes Surat al- 
Fath (48):29, in which Muhammad and his followers are said to have 
been described in the Torah as “hard against the unbelievers, merciful 
one to another”. The same applies to c Umar, whom Ka c b’s statement 
describes as “compassionate to the believers and fierce to the unbeliev¬ 
ers”. The phrase “their scriptures are in their breasts” echoes Surat al- 
c Ankabut (29):49, which speaks about “clear signs in the breasts of those 
who have been given knowledge”. Some interpreted this as referring to 
the Muslims who know their scripture by heart, in contrast to the others 
who recite their scriptures while looking at written copies ( nazaran ). t0 
The line “their alms are in their bellies” means that the Muslims take 
their alms and eat of them. This probably refers to the Qur°anic ruling 
that one’s expiation ( kaffdra) is to feed the poor (e.g. Qur°an 5:89), 
which means that their alms and expiatory gifts return to them and re¬ 
main with them. The statement that “they cleanse their private parts with 
water” is derived from the elements of what is considered to be the pri¬ 
mordial heritage of Abraham. The elements are recorded in traditions 
forming part of the exegesis of Surat al-Baqara (2): 124, in which God 
tests Abraham “with certain words”, and he “fulfils” them. Some tradi¬ 
tions say that Abraham’s trial included washing away with water the 
remains of excrement and urine. 11 The same seems also to apply to the 
words that they “wear loincloths”. Abraham is said to have been in¬ 
structed not to let his body be indecently exposed while prostrating him¬ 
self in prayer, and he therefore put on drawers (sarawll). 12 

However, the Qur°anic touch detected in Ka c b al-Ahbar’s statement 
is only an over-layer applied to its essence, which draws directly on the 
Bible. The Biblical origin of Ka c b’s statement (and perhaps also of 


10 E.g. Huwwari, III, 308; MawardI, Nukat, IV, 287 (from al-Hasan al-Basri). 

11 E.g. Tabari, Tafstr, I, 414-15, the traditions of Tawus ibn Kaysan (Yemeni, d. AH 
101) <— ibn c Abbas, and of Qatada ibn Di c ama (Basran, d. AH 117). 

12 Suyutl, Durr , I, 115 (from WakT). 
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Qur’an 48:29) 13 can be detected with considerable certainty. Theong 
seems to be found in Isaiah 42:1-13, in which this prophet describes th 
emergence of the Servant of God. In the first part of this passage, Isaiah 

says: 

1. ...He shall bring forth judgement to the gentiles. 2. He shall not cry nor lift 
U p nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 3. A bru.sed reed shall he 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench; he shall brtng forth judgernen 
unto truth. 4. He shall not fall nor be discouraged till he has set judgement m 

earth.... 

The Arabian link of this passage is provided in the s “ b 'equent pan m 
which Isaiah describes the people of Keta (= Arabs-U *.> 
who “give glory unto the Lord and declare His praise in the islands ( . 

11-12). This is! no doubt, the origin of Ka’b’s description of the follow¬ 
ers of the Arabian leader conquering the land of Israel, about w om 
says that “their tongues are wet with the praise of God s greatness, ho - 

ness and glo^tem ent t0 c Umar is very similar to that contained in a tradi¬ 
tion of the Syrian Shahr ibn Hawshab (d. AH 100); it is recorded in al- 
Azdi’s Futuh al-Sham , 14 as well as in Ibn Hubaysh’s Ghazawat. In yet 
* tradition of Shahr, Ka’b discovers the 

of the Muslims in scrolls bequeathed to him by his fath ^’ ^ U ’ 
however, their leader is not ’Umar but the Prophet himself. The Pro¬ 
phet’s description reveals an even closer affinity with Isaiah. While Isa¬ 
iah says about the Servant of God (v. 2) that he “shall not cry nor lift up^ 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the street”, the Prophet is described in 

13 It is unclear to me why Patricia Crone says about this version of Ka'b’s speech 
that it “has now lost its messianic content and Biblical flavour to become Arab saj 
(Patricia Cmne, S/ttves on Horses: the Elution of the ,s,amic Relay [Cambrtdge, 

,9 *4 ] A 2 z ° d j Tu '^262. On this compilation see Lawrence 1. Conrad, “Al-Azdi’s History 
of the A tb Conquests in Bilad a.-Sham: Some Historiographical Observat.ons tn 

to- ! 

Early Islamic Period Up io 40 A.H.I640 A.D., 1 (Amman. 1987), 28-62. 

15 Ibn Hubaysh, Ghazawat. 1, 312. See also ps.-Waqidi, Futuh al-Sham, I, , 

la c I, Iktifa 3 , III, 298. 
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the scrolls as one who is “not crude nor coarse, and he does not raise his 
voice in the streets”. 16 

Summing up, Ibn A c tham’s account about the meeting between Ka c b al- 
Ahbar and c Umar tells us some important things about the manner in 
which early Islamic historiographers chose to remember the Arab con¬ 
quest of Palestine, and especially the attitude of the Jews (as represented 
by Ka c b) to this event. First, the Islamic conquest is the outcome of a 
divine promise recorded in the Torah. Second, the Jews recognise the fact 
that the Arab conquest has fulfilled that promise. And third, the Jews see 
in the Arab conquest a second link in a series of holy wars beginning 
with the initial conquest of Palestine, that of the Biblical Children of 
Israel; this is why the tradition deems it important to include in the sup¬ 
posed text of the Torah a statement to the effect that the Children of 
Israel once dwelt in that land. This means that Ka c b al-Ahbar, who 
quotes this text, sees in the Arab invasion a renewed version of the Israel¬ 
ite conquest of Canaan. 

This perception of the conquest exhibits the adoption of Bibli¬ 
cal-messianic notions which, in their new Islamic environment, were 
designed to serve apologetic Umayyad needs and mainly to legitimise the 
Islamic presence in the Holy Land. These notions were built into the 
story of the conquest of al-Sham, which was thus turned into a messianic 
act representing a new exodus and marking Jewish deliverance. This 
apologetic device forms a retrospective delineation of the conquest, and 
is based on a universal perception of the community; it consists of Arab 
as well as Jewish believers, to whom God revealed Himself through His 
prophets, and they all share a messianic vision of the liberation of the 
Holy Land from the Byzantine grip. The same apologetic perception of 
the conquest of Palestine is also reflected in the fact that Muslim histori¬ 
ographers found it important to preserve and disseminate reports about 
assistance extended by local Jews to the Arab troops fighting the Byzan- 

16 Azdi, Futuh , 260; Ibn Hubaysh, Ghazawat, I, 311; ps.-Waqidi, Futuh al-Sham, I, 
153; Kala c I, Iktifa 3 , III, 297. For more versions of Muhammad’s description see Rubin, 
The Eye of the Beholder , 30-31/On the relationship of Ka c b’s Biblical description of 
Muhammad to Isaiah see already Wolfensohn, Ka c b al-Ahbar, 19. 
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U„e, Palestine, 17 and abon. the Jewish wann welcem. of -Umar, 

ta f r 

conquest of al-Sham; he readily 

Islamic umma, which implies that h setting) he retains his 

sents a sacred scheme predicted in tie Torah obliges 

Israelite affiliation, but realises 

him to embrace Islam. This means that Moses loran • ^ _ n 

Qur’an coexist In bis reU 8'°" s f “ P °“ mMher Jewish rabbi who 

religion^onvlosesTand^at the's'aine time, I have fobowed Muhammad’s 

re,i S is’ portrayed here as wha, one could be tempmd to call a-Judeo- 
mspired by the well to ^ ^ fcws (>lth011gh such a trend 

couMhave existed), ^ut tather^s a^si^raKif 

SLlnd'I;! nr f Lin e an I— part of the communhy 

==eshow 

under Early Islam (Princeton, 19 ), T , . Conauest of Bilad al-Sham 

— 

Islam (Princeton, 1997), 528. , r ..Hitinn «ee further Patricia Crone 

18 F or ‘Umar’s function as a redeemer in Islamic tradition see 

72 XX,, 184: «m ‘to to Mm to**?* to «—< 

(s). 
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Ka c b discovered the description of the Muslims in his father’s scrolls. 
The report opens with the declaration that Ka c b belonged to “the believ¬ 
ers among the people of the Torah in God’s messenger (= Muhammad)” 
{min mu°mini ahl al-tawrat bi-rasul Allah). This is followed by the state¬ 
ment that he was one of the scholars among his people {min c ulamd- 
^ihim ), which implies that his belief in Muhammad originated in his 
knowledge of the supposed Biblical annunciation of the Muslims. 20 

c Abd al-Malik 

Another instance of Jewish messianism becoming part of Islamic (i.e. 
Umayyad) apologetic historiography is exposed in further traditions 
about Ka c b. Here he traces back to Biblical prophecies the most impos¬ 
ing Arabian enterprise in Jerusalem: the construction of the Dome of the 
Rock by the Umayyad caliph c Abd al-Malik. This was completed ca. 
72/691-92. Islamic tradition says that Ka c b al-Ahbar had already discov¬ 
ered in the Bible a prophecy concerning c Abd al-Malik’s enterprise. Ka c b 
is said to have found ( asaba 2l ) in the Torah the following statement: 
“Rejoice ( abshiri 22 ), Jerusalem, because I am about to send my servant 
c Abd al-Malik to build and decorate you”. 23 In another version, the Rock 
is called “the Temple” {al-hayfcal), and the statement continues: “...I 
shall surely restore to Bayt al-Maqdis its first kingdom, and I shall crown 
it with gold and silver and gems...and David is the King of the Children 
of Israel.” 24 

In basing the construction of the Dome of the Rock on the Bible, Is¬ 
lamic tradition again used Jewish messianic aspirations, which this time 
are focused on the rebuilding of the ruins of Jerusalem as expressed, for 
example, in Jeremiah 30:18 and 31:4, 38^-0. Explicit hope for the recon- 

20 Azdi, Futuh , 259. Cf. Ibn Hubaysh, Ghazawat, I, 311 (about Ka c b’s father). 

21 Printed: asara. 

22 Printed: aysiru. 

23 Wasiti, Fadd 3 il, no. 138. 

24 Ibn al-Murajja, no. 50. The text is quoted in Amikam Elad, Medieval Jerusalem 
and Islamic Worship: Holy Places, Ceremonies, Pilgrimage (Leiden, 1999), 162-63 (in 
a discussion of the historical background to the building of the Dome of the Rock). Cf. 
Moshe Sharon, “’The Praises of Jerusalem’ as a Source for the Early History of Islam”, 
Bibliotheca Oriental is 49 (1992), 59. 
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struction of the Temple ihekhal) by a specific person is 
foTexample, in Zeehariah 6:12-13, which seems io be echoed m Ka b s 
statement. These Jewish messianic dreams have been Israelite 

legitimise the erection of an Islamic sanctuary on e 

Temple. 

The Eschatological Clash with the Byzantines 

Jewish messianism has also been employed in traditions petoiatag tot'he 

eschalological phase of die Cash wiih the By—. £*>■ lhe “ 
Constantinople which became a messianic unfulfilled dream. 

The traditions about Constantinople were mainly circulated in . ims, 
w «‘rexpectations nourished in as^nw^ war on 
the nearby Byzantine front." The Jews shared with the Arab believe 
the hope that Constantinople would fall, and the actual 
tempts to conquer the city—alt hough abortive-trrggeted off various 

Jewish messianic movements. 26 

Islamic tradition has put the Jewish messianic dreams conc ^ 
fall of Constantinople to good use. This comes out agam in a tradi on 
Ibout t^e meeting between Ka‘b al-Ahb,r and 
was circulated by Raja’ ibn Haywa (Syrian d. AH 112) Thut*me, 
tells the caliph that God sent to Constantinople a prophet, who stated. 

Oh Constantinople, what have your people done to My House 
They destroyed it, and compared you to My Throne, and attributed to Me tha 
which I have not said (wa-m 'awalu ‘ alayya ). 1 have decreed that one day 
shall make you bare ijalha’Y no one will dwell in you, and no one will 

TSSTSSSL, ■» =<•«*“* *> re “* is ”” D,nke "’ m **~ 

f-r ™ wpo.« in to 

„ Pt „Liugs .1 to American Orienial Son,.., a. to M«ring » C.nc,Ohm. 
1927”, Journal of the American Oriental Society 47 (19 ), • 

27 on this tradition see Busse, -Omar b. al-Hattab in Jerusalem 

28 Tabari, Tarikh, III, 611-12 (I, 2409). Quoted in Madelung, Apocalyptic Prop 

cies in Hims,” 158—59. 
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shelter within you. [I shall destroy you] at the hands of the sons of al-Qadhir (= 
Kedar), Saba 3 and Waddan.... 29 

The last part of this statement is also reported by the traditionist Rabi c a 
al-Shaml. 30 

Biblical origins may be found again in Ka c b’s latter statement. Heri- 
bert Busse tried to trace it back to Ezekiel 27, 31 but the parallelism al¬ 
ready begins in Ezekiel 26, which opens a series of lamentations about 
Tyre (Hebrew: Sor). God condemns Tyre for rejoicing at the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem and for aspiring to benefit from the city’s fall and become re¬ 
plenished (v. 2). Later on, 32 the prince of Tyre is blamed for arrogantly 
saying: “I am a god, I sit in a seat of God”. As punishment for Tyre’s 
arrogance, God threatens to cause many nations to come up against her 
and destroy her walls and break down her towers. God will also “scrape 
her dust from her and make her like a bare rock (ybo n>ni*)”. 33 Tyre will 
be destroyed at the hand of Nebuchadrezzar (i.e. Nebuchadnezzar), who 
will tread down her streets with the hoofs of his horses. 34 God then 
repeats His promise to make her “like a bare rock”. 35 

Ezekiel’s prophecies about Tyre seem to be the origin of Ka c b’s 
statement about Constantinople. Tyre (Arabic: Sur) was originally built 
on an off-shore island and was conquered by the Muslims alongside other 
coastal towns in c Umar’s days. 36 Since the Arab conquest, its Biblical 
predicted fall could be applied to the Islamic anti-Byzantine campaign, 
and the model of its take-over could easily be expanded to 
Constantinople, which like Tyre was a fortified port almost entirely sur¬ 
rounded by water. 

29 

The form Waddan is probably a misrepresentation of the Biblical Dedan, which is 
the name of Sheba’s brother (e.g. Genesis 10:7). Cf. Busse, “ c Omar b. al-Hattab in Je¬ 
rusalem”, 92 n. 72. 

30 Tabari, Tarikh, III, 612 (1,2409). 

Busse, “ c Omar b. al-Hattab in Jerusalem”, 93. 

32 Ezekiel 28:2. 

33 Ibid., 26:3-4. 

M Ibid., 26:13, 

35 Ibid., 26:14. 

36 E-g. Ibn A c tham, Futuh, 1,264. 
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B^Mntinw of^^^nd^^sp^ng^to^estabUsh Jerusalem 

new worldly throne { aisn), malicious ioy at Jerusa- 

by that city. 37 This is a clear reflection of Tyre ^ ^ believes 

lem’s misfortune, and secon J part of Ka c b’s statement 

he is sitting in a seat o ■ which initially means 

predict to. Constantinople will become »toh " y 

“bald", and when said about land■*,**. 
“rw~beX ££ and -e bet desoiate "bbe a bate 

dependence of KaVs — 

most explicitly in another vers,on of his s a ^ , U[mr „ „ 

detached from the immediate contex of h g scroll 

contained in .story about a certain Sa idtolab who 

of Ka-b from a member of the the scroll 

recorded by Nu«.,m ibn ffammad (d^H “9^ ™ ^ R _ m (= ^ 

begins with the statement t a , ur names tt This means that the 

Byzantines), and that it is calle y I a name f or Constantin- 

Biblical Tyre has been reinterpre e a sp r ’ s arrogance 

£=X 2 -con of ,e 


37 For the Christian context of the transfer “Early 

Jerusalem Smiles in Arabic 

and Islam 20(1996), 125. 

I SS* A>»«' - ‘As® («-“«->• «■ 291 ' “ “■ 

Miens, -Apocalyp* - 
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Hebrew goylm used for “nations” in Ezekiel 26:3. The threat to make Sur 
jalhd 3 recurs in this version also, which, however, contains additional 
fragments that seem to have been gleaned from other Biblical passages. 
For example, the nations attacking Sur are described in Ka c b’s statement 
as lions emerging from the bushes, not being afraid of the voice of the 
shepherds who try to drive them away. This is derived from Isaiah 31:4, 
where a lion not afraid of shepherds represents God fighting the enemies 
of Jerusalem. 

There are other similar versions of Ka c b’s statement, with various ad¬ 
ditions and variations, one of which is transmitted by the Himsi Shurayh 
ibn c Ubayd and the other by Khalid ibn Ma c dan. 42 They both open with 
the statement that Constantinople rejoiced at the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem, which is obviously a representation of Ezekiel 26:2, and the threat to 
make Constantinople jalhd 3 is also mentioned later on, though the name 
Sur does not occur there. 

On the whole, it is clear from these versions that a wide range of Bib¬ 
lical prophecies about the salvation of Jerusalem and the fall of her ene¬ 
mies could become a model for the literary messianic presentation of the 
Islamic anti-Byzantine campaign. 

As for the version in which the statement of Ka c b is voiced in front of 
c Umar in Jerusalem, in it the eschatological Islamic take-over of Con¬ 
stantinople has become a Biblical prophecy which a “Judeo-Muslim” 
recites to the Muslim caliph in the hope that he will fulfil it. Hence the 
spread of Islam is again perceived not only as part of a predestined divine 
scheme, but also as fulfilling Jewish messianic aspirations. The “Judeo- 
Muslim” appears as sharing the same hopes with the Arabs. The apolo¬ 
getic purpose of these texts is again clear enough, namely, to use Jewish 
messianic hopes for providing the anti-Byzantine campaign with the 
needed ideological cause. 


42 Shurayh ibn c Ubayd: Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 284. Quoted in Madelung, “Apo¬ 
calyptic Prophecies in Hims,” 160 n. 80. Khalid ibn Ma c dan: Ibn al-Murajja, no. 342. 
On this version see Madelung, “Apocalyptic Prophecies in Hims,” 159-60 n. 80; Busse, 
c Omar b. al-Hattab in Jerusalem”, 92-93. 
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The Tribes of Israel and Constantinople 

Islamic tradition adapted to the eschatological fall of Constantinople 
specific elements from Jewish messianism. mainly the ahhc^atton of he 
return of the exiled tribes of Israel to the Promised Land. This is a centr 
Z in Jewish messianism; the tribes are expected to return to the; Pmm- 
ised Land in a new exodus and restore the kingdom of the House of 
David This hope is expressed already by several Biblical prophets an 
forms part of later Jewish eschatology, which contains messianic visions 
describing the return and the gathering of the exiled tribes. 

In the 8 Islamic adaptation of this messianic dream, Constantinople has 
beclmc P«mi J L nnd fo which .he exiled rribes am about to return 

“lea, the end of days. The return of dre «bes . Israd in » 
exodus to Constantinople Is stated explicitly in a Himsr iradition recorded 
^“aym ibn Hammad and circulated by Safwim ibn <Amr 
ah 100). 45 The tradition alludes to a Quranic verse recorded in Surat al 

Isra° (17): 104, which reads: 

After him (i.e. Pharaoh) We said unto the Children of Israel. Dwell in the land, 

Twhea the promise of the hereafter comes to pass, We shal. send you forth 

together.” 

n,e tradition about this verse contains a statement mark 
al-Ahbar He says that the verse refers to two tribes (sibtan) of the Chi 
dren^of Israel who will take part in the “Great War” (al-malhama «f- 
c uzma) and “assist the Muslims” (.... .fa-yansuruna l-lslama wa - ah,ah ^ 
The 4reat War” is how Islamic eschatological tradition usually refers to 
rapociptic battle with the Byzantines, which is supposed to culmi¬ 
nate to the fall of Constantinople. In Ka'b’s statement, the Qur anic 
“promise of the hereafter” (wa'd al-dkhira) is perceived in a messianic 
sense and means the gathering of the tribes of Israel at the end of day . 

43 Hosea 1:10-11; Jeremiah 30-31; Ezekiel 37:15-28. 262-63 (s v. 

44 Encyclopaedia Hebraica, II, 452 (s.v “Afr.r.f ha-yanum ), XXVII, 262 (»■ 

uc Aseret ha-shbatim”). . u „ 

45 Quoted already by Madelung, “Apocalyptic Prophec.es m al . 

46 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, 296. The isnad: Safwan ibn ‘Amr 4- Abu 1 -Muthanna 

Umlukl (Damdam. HimsI) <- Ka c b. 
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Constantinople has become the place to which they are about to come 
together, where they will wage war, like the ancient war which they once 
waged in the land of Canaan. Although the tradition is recorded as exe¬ 
gesis on a Qur°anic verse, it is unlikely that the Qur 3 an itself is actually 
aware of the Jewish messianic anticipation of the return of the exiled 
tribes, so that Ka c b’s statement seems to draw on independent non-Qur- 
°anic sources, which are based on Biblical or Midrashic notions. Never¬ 
theless, the reading of these ideas into the Qur°an makes this scripture 
share with the Bible the role of predicting a divine scheme that fulfils an 
Islamic version of Jewish messianic hopes. 

The Biblical source of the tradition is indicated in the allusion to the 
number of the tribes coming to Constantinople. They are two only. This 
seems to echo the Biblical subgroup of two tribes and a half (the Reube- 
nites, the Gadites, and half the tribe of Manasseh) who settled east of the 
Jordan River and were commanded by Joshua the son of Nun to pass 
before their brethren armed, and help them in their battles against the 
people of Canaan. 47 These tribes were included in the tribes of Israel who 
went in exile; Islamic tradition has re-defined their military duty as jihad 
against Constantinople. Thus, Constantinople has been included in the 
scope of the Promised Land, in the sense that it has become a destination 
of the returning Israelite tribes, who are expected to conquer it jointly 
with the Arab believers. The returning tribes have been portrayed here as 
“Judeo-Muslims” 

A further apocalypse of Ka c b describing the eschatological battle for 
Constantinople speaks about “a group of the People of Moses” {umma 
min qawm Musa) that will witness the victory. 48 This latter designation is 
derived from another Qur°anic verse, Surat al-A c raf (7): 159. This verse 
speaks about a “group” {umma) of righteous people living among the 
“people of Moses” {qawm Musa) and will be referred to here as “the 
Israelite umma verse”. It reads: 

Among the people of Moses there is a group of people {umma) who guide by the 

truth and by it act with justice. 


47 Joshua 1:12-14. 

48 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 281. 
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This verse postulates that there are two groups among the people of 
and the righteous. Like the above-mentioned veree 

17-104 the present verse does not seem to have a messianic co ” nMal 
iuhen bu, exegesis has again extended to die Qur'an the role » 
ing the fulfilment of Jewish messianism. In the exegesis of e 

verse yet another Himsi tradition appears identifying the ng.hteous ummn 

te Sple of Moses as two tribes (nWdn) who will assist the Muslims 
in the “Great War”. The tradition is again of the Himsi Sa wan 
c Amr 49 Safwan’s tradition has linked the Israelite umma verse to e 
“Judeo-Muslim” tribes whose messianic goal is focused on the conquest 

of Constantinople. 

The Lost Tribes 

Further traditions about the tribes of Israel, recorded in the ^^ com¬ 
mentaries on the above Qur’anic verses, draw on a specific asp^ of 
Jewish notions concerning the tribes who went mto exile The Babylo^ 
nian Talmud mentions a river named Sabatyon, a > 

River”. 50 In Midrashic sources, it is often called Sam 
garded as the river beyond which the exiled tribes n g rbblth * A 
scribed as a river of stones that runs all week and rests on Sabbath. 
“Sabbatic River” is already mentioned by Josephus Flavius. It is located 
in Svria and is thus called because it remains dry for six days and begins 
flowiug onle seven,h. Thus passed by His rive, whh ,h. capuve Jews 

on his wav back to Rome from Jerusalem. 55 

The exiled tribes dwelling beyond the legendary nv^r became 
subject of a whole complex of myth. Travellers looked to. their t aces 
and claimed to have met them, and legendary reports were circulated 
about their wonderful life in their hidden and remote dwellings. Many of 
these stories were circulated on the authority of Eldad ha-Dam, who w 

49 Ibn Abi Hatim, V, 1588 (na 8373. Printed sultan instead of the correct siblan); 
Suyutt, Durr, III, 136 (from Ibn Abi Hatim). 

50 Sanhedrin 65b. 

51 E.g. Bereshith Rabba 73:6; Bamidbar Rabba 16:25. 

52 Bereshith Rabba 11:5. 

53 Josephus Flavius, Wars of the Jews, 7:5 (1). 
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active at the end of the ninth century ad (ca, ah 280). 54 However, it will 
be shown below that Islam too left its mark on Eldad ha-Dani’s reports 
about the Israelite tribes. 

Islamic sources earlier than Eldad are already familiar with the Jewish 
myth of the Lost Tribes beyond the river, having adapted it to a specific 
Islamic context. All the relevant traditions appear again in the 
commentaries on the above Qur 3 anic verses. Some of them are recorded 
in the commentaries on Surat al-Isra 3 (17): 104, which, as seen above, 
promises the Israelites that they will be sent forth together “when the 
promise of the hereafter comes to pass”. The traditions appear in one of 
the earliest commentaries of the Qur 3 an which have come down to us, 
namely, that of Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. AH 150). 55 Muqatil says that the 
verse addresses 70,000 of the Children of Israel who dwell beyond a river 
past China. They have come to China from Bayt al-Maqdis (= Jerusalem) 
after a journey of a year and a half. In their present location, they are 
isolated from the rest of the people beyond a river of running sand called 
Ardaf(v ar. Ardaq ; 56 perhaps the correct form is Azraq 51 ), which “freez¬ 
es” (yajmud ) every Sabbath. 

Muqatil describes the journey of the tribes to their remote abode with 
emblems borrowed from the Israelite Exodus from Egypt as described in 
the Old Testament. He says that the Children of Israel killed the prophets 
and worshipped idols, and therefore the believers among them prayed to 
God and asked Him to separate them from their rebellious brethren. 
Thereupon, God struck a tunnel ( sarab ) under the ground, from Bayt al- 
Maqdis to China; they went through it, and as they pushed on, the tunnel 
opened up before them and closed behind them. God made a pillar of fire 
for them (to show them the way), and sent them manna and quails (to 

54 About him see David J. Wasserstein, “Eldad ha-Dani and Prester John”, in C.F. 
Beckingham and B. Hamilton, eds., Prester John, the Mongols and the Ten Lost Tribes 
(Aldershot, 1996), 213-36. 

55 Muqatil, II, 553-54. 

56 Ibid., II, 68. 

57 A river ( nahar , i.e. “canal”) named Zaroq is mentioned in the Talmud of Jerusa¬ 
lem ( Yebamoth 8b), where it marks the border of the Babylonian exile (for the purpose 

of genealogy). However, the correct form is dubious and also appears as Yazzoq ( Qid- 
dushin 43a). 
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eat). Thus, the journey of the Lost Tribes to their new abode represents a 

living among the p p identify the righteous umma 

recorded in the commentaries on this verse iden y 8 traditions 

r " 

tXl ™o< ~ l m ~^o„ ra w rttl ng abo», 

0 dad are no ,o„ g er aware of the Islamic malenal.» One Is a oadrlron o 
“ rsha‘bUKMan. d. AH 103); it states that the righteous umma of 
the people of Moses are “servants” (Hbad) of God who dweU beyond al- 
Andalus - they do not know that God could ever be disobeyed, and y 
^ leisurely life in a country of endless wealth - In this version he 
Lost^bribes dwell in al-Andalus, which marks the western end of the 
medieval world. In his commentary on the Israelite umma verse al- 
, _ ,, Hlim has recorded a tradition on the authority of al-Sudd 

Khfan. d. AH 128). to the effect .ha, the 

- — * 16:31. 

° i2 ZuL - i’ wafers made with honey. The 
description of ,he river in die later Islamic sources is usually closer toThe 
2 d one; „ is one of sand,* or one which lies beyond sandy hills. 


Eldad ha-Dani about the people of Moses is entire y e 

(no. 8372): nahr min sahl, ya c ni min laml yajri. 

62 E.g. QurtubI, Ahkam , VII, 302. 

63 Ma wara J rami c alij. Samarqandl, I, 575. 
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The link established by Islamic exegesis between the Lost Tribes and 
the Israelite umma verse lends them a “Judeo-Muslim” touch. The tribes 
are identified with the righteous umma among the people of Moses, 
which means that they maintain the true faith as professed by Moses and 
endorsed by the Qur°an. 

Some of our traditions expect the Lost Tribes to perform a military task 
when they return, which seems to resume an indirect link to Constantin¬ 
ople. In his commentary on the Israelite umma verse, Muqatil says that 
the virtuous umma among the Children of Israel dwells beyond China, 
and that the sand-river which separates it from the rest of the world is an 
extension of the River Jordan. When Jesus the son of Mary descends, 
Joshua the son of Nun will join him . 64 

The role of Joshua here is presumably the same as his Biblical one, 
that is, to lead the tribes of Israel in battle. In the Old Testament this 
battle is for the Promised Land, following the Exodus from Egypt. Now 
it is an eschatological battle which Joshua wages together with Jesus. 

The link between Joshua and Jesus (which could be inspired by the 
affinity of their names) is significant because Jesus too has a military 
task, which is to defeat the Dajjal (Antichrist). The clash between Jesus 
and the Dajjal is expected to take place in Palestine (not far away from 
the gate called Bab Ludd , located either in Jerusalem or in Lydda ), 65 
although other traditions say that the Muslims themselves will kill the 
Dajjal there . 66 As for the time of the clash, a tradition of the Prophet says 
that it will take place during the conquest of Constantinople, when the 
Muslims will start dividing the booty. At that stage, they will hear that 
the Dajjal has attacked their families in their absence, and they will return 
to Syria where Jesus will descend and face the Dajjal, causing him to 
disappear like salt in water . 67 

Beyond the specific details of the clash between Jesus and the Dajjal, 
the link between Jesus and Joshua, as established in MuqatiTs tradition, 

64 Muqatil, II, 68. 

65 E.g. Abu Dawud, II, 432 (36:14), etc. 

66 Tabari, Tarikh, III, 607-608 (I, 2403). And see Gil, History of Palestine, no. 80. 

67 E.g. Muslim, VIII, 175-76 (52, Bab fifath Qustantiniyya)\ Ibn Hibban, Sahlh, XV, 
no. 6813. 
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demonstrates again the process in which the eschatological level of the 
e Lpaign attain* a ^ ”‘ h 

a military task being assigned to the Judeo-Musl 

Constantinople and the Biblical Models 

Biblical elements gleaned from the description of the Israelite conque 

Muslim in his which describes an ^ al " tlc "s al- 

collapse it will be the one facing the sea. They will then c^y out agaur 
“hem's no god but Allah, and Allah is the greatest”, and the o*e part 
„I r.own will collapse. They will then cry out for the thud tm*. 
°The e is no god but Allah, and Allah is the greatest”, and the way will 
o" u ^ e them, and they will enter the c„y and plunder ... Then 


rajul...)- See also Mustadrak , IV, 476, Dan!, Fitan, 

no. 38775. , akq l-Ghayth, Salim, 

69 The isndd : Thawr ibn Zayd al-Dili (Medinan, d. AH ) 

a mawld of Ibn al-MutP (Medinan) <- Abu Hurayra *- Prophet. 
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they will hear that the Antichrist (al-Dajjal) has emerged, and they will 
leave everything and depart. 

The “children of Isaac”, who perform the ritual that brings down the 
walls of the city, caused much trouble to Muslim scholars who tended to 
assume that “Ishmael” should be read instead of “Isaac”. 70 However, all 
the versions of Muslim’s Sahlh have “Ishaq”, which strongly suggests 
that the text is not corrupt. According to Ibn Kathlr (d. AH 774), the child¬ 
ren of Isaac are the Rum, who are the descendants of Esau the son of 
Isaac, and hence are the cousins of the Children of Israel who descend 
from Jacob the son of Isaac. He says that their participation in the battle 
means that among the Rum there will be at the end of days a righteous 
group which will be even better than the Children of Israel. 71 Ibn Kathlr 
actually speaks here about a “Christo-Muslim” group which replaces the 
“Judeo-Muslim” Israelites of the traditions discussed above. Thus, the 
Islamic universal perception of the umma could include some Christians 
as well, such as those who shared anti-Byzantine feelings with the Jews 
of Syria and Palestine. 

A further tradition describing the fall of Constantinople according to 
the model of Jericho uses yet another scene from the Israelite Exodus, 
namely the crossing of the Red Sea. The latter event is also reproduced in 
the Qur 3 an. 72 The tradition is cited from the HimsI Yahya ibn Abl c Amr 
al-Sayban! (d. AH 148) and is again traced back to Ka c b al-Ahbar. It 
describes a scene in a campaign of the Muslims against the Byzantines. 
The Muslim commander attempts to use water of a river near Constan¬ 
tinople for ritual ablution, but whenever he approaches the river, it re¬ 
treats. He then says to his soldiers: “Move on, because God has split the 
water for you like He did for the Children of Israel.” They then charge, 
calling out Allahu akbar three times, and the towers of the city collapse. 73 


70 See editor’s note in Dani, Fitan , VI, 1141 n. 1. 

71 Ibn Kathlr, Fitan, I, 46. 

72 

See mainly Qur 3 an 26:52-68. For further references see Rudi Paret, Dev Koran: 
Kommentar und Konkordanz (Stuttgart, 1971), 18 (on 2:50). 

73 Dani, Fitan , VI, no. 621. See also Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 303-304. 
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The Evidence from Jewish Documents 

Jewish documents of .he Umayyad and -Abbastd period corrobonue die 
evidence of the above Islamic material, showing that Jews mo sta«U 
idealised memory of the Arab conquest as a common Jewtsh-Arab mes 

sianic enterprise.Vy indicate to. no. only did the Arabs meewetom 

. • -j u,,t ,u. Tfa«/<: too were affected by the increased 

the Jews messianic ideas, but the Jews too 

messianic euphoria that the Arab invasion inspired. 

The Secrets of Rabbi Shim c on 

The most famous of such Jewish documents is perhaps the Secrets of 
Rabbi Shim c on ben Yohayf 5 Scholars have identified this document as 
stemming from early c Abbasid times and as containing passages referring 
to Umayyad history. In the relevant passage. Rabbi Shim'on sees that the 
kingdom of Ishmael (i.e. the Muslims) is about to come, and complains 
that the evil of the kingdom of Edom (= Rome) was already bad enough 
for the Jews, but now they are going to suffer even more under the 
Ishmaelites. To this, the angel accompanying him answers. 

Do not fear, son of man, for the Holy One, blessed be He, only brings the king¬ 
dom of Ishmael in order to save you from this wickedness. He raises up over 
Z a prophet according to His will, and will conquer the land for them and 
they will come and restore it in greatness, and there will be great terror between 
them and the sons of Esau (i.e. the Romans ). 76 

As already observed by various scholars, the Jewish author of this pas 
sage sees^the rise and sptead of Islam the preliminaries to messtamc 
redemption. 71 Such a notion seems to indicate that certain ews stale 

_ 74 For Jewish messianism being heightened by the rise of Islam, see e.g. Hoyland, 

^"studTd m Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 4-5, with reference to Bernard Lews ‘ An 
Apocalyptic Vision of Islamic History”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 

Studies 13/2 (1950), 308—38. . 7 . . „ 09197 Th e 

76 The translation of this passage is by Lewis, “Apocalypt.c Vision , 32'-22 
passage is also quoted in another translation in Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew, 
53. See also Gil, History of Palestine, nos. 76, IT, Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 527. 

77 Lewis, “Apocalyptic Vision , 323. 
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with the Arabs the same idealised memory of the Arabian conquest, 
although other Jewish apocalyptic texts, in which Muhammad is dispar¬ 
aged as a “crazy man, possessed by a spirit”, 78 show that this was not 
common to all Jews. 

The Chapters of Rabbi Eliezer 

There is yet another Jewish passage which reveals the relationship be¬ 
tween the Arab conquests and Jewish messianism. This pertains to the 
eschatological stage of the Arab conquest, that is, the battle for Constan¬ 
tinople. The passage is found in the Chapters of Rabbi Eliezer. 

Rabbi Ishmael also said: Three wars of trouble will the sons of Ishmael in the 
future wage on the earth in the latter days, as it is said: “For they fled away from 
the swords” (Isaiah 21:15)... one in the forest of Arabia... another on the 
sea...and one in the great city which is in Rome, which will be more grievous 
than the other two.... From there the Son of David shall flourish and see the de¬ 
struction of these and these, and thence will He come to the land of Israel, as it is 
said: “Who is this that comes from Edom” (Isaiah 63:1). 79 

As already observed by Jacob Mann, 80 the author of this passage “ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the Messiah would appear in Rome (i.e. New Rome 
= Constantinople) to witness the mutual destruction of Esau and Ish- 
mael”. It should be added that this passage sees in the final destruction of 
the Byzantine capital the starting point of the renewed Jewish exodus to 
the Promised Land, which is why the Messiah is expected to go from 
Constantinople (Isaiah’s “Edom”) to the Land of Israel. Nevertheless, 
Islam too already appears in this passage as a false religion, one which 
the author hopes will be destroyed together with the Byzantines. 81 This 
means that the passage is not written in a “Judeo-Muslim” manner, but 

78 Ibid., 323. See also Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 531. 

79 Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer (trans. and ed. Gerald Friedlander, New York, 1965), 222. 
Cf. Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 315-16. 

80 “Proceedings of the American Oriental Society at the Meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1927 , Journal of the American Oriental Society 47 (1927), 364. 

On the hostility towards Islam as revealed in the Chapters of Rabbi Eliezer see 
Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 155 n. 26. 
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the role of .he an.ieipa.ed Arab warfare again.. Constantinople in Jewish 
messianism remains clear enough. 

The Evidence from Christian Sources 

• • rwvmWrt not only by Muslims sharing with 

Biblical messianism was employednot y y g for the 

Jews an anti-Byzantine agenda, but also by fearine 

If is ae eonld be taken as denoling Ch.is.ian deliverance from .he > At- 
n f„ ease access to the relevant Christian writings has now been 
£££*. ■» .he publica.ion of Ro*n IklMM - 
0»ers Sow ft. and a few briefexamp«s rna;y ^ ^ ^ |o 

^However, the Christian texts do no, see in ,he Jews partners in a 

rd them as en emies of God. I his 

!=sSs:=.-: 

Tribes' (Eldad ha-Dani is named after it), which seems to indicate that this 
text preserves a reminiscence of the notion that the tribes of Israel1 w 
take oart in the eschatological battle for Constantinople. In the Christia 
context the tribes assist the Antichrist, unlike the above Islamic texts in 
which they assist the Muslims. 


82 p or more such Jewish messianic texts see Lewis, The Jews of Islam, 93-94. 

83 Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 297. 

84 Ibid., 298. 
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Summing up, the above material preserves a very early stage in the 
development of the Islamic historiographical self-image, and constitutes 
a typical product of the situation in Syria where Jews and Arabs were 
brought into direct contact. Islamic tradition describing these contacts 
appropriated from the Jews Biblical and post-Biblical messianic notions 
and employed them to legitimise the conquest and the expulsion of the 
Byzantines. The legitimisation was achieved by describing the conquest 
as a divine scheme anticipated in the Bible and endorsed by Jews such as 
Ka c b, whom the traditions portray as a “Judeo-Muslim”. The result was a 
universal perception of the faith which incorporates all those to whom 
God revealed Himself through prophets. According to this perception 
Jews and Arabs share the sacred mission of carrying out the divine 
scheme, which is to renew the ancient Exodus and to drive the Byzan¬ 
tines out of the Promised Land. The messianic goal is shared with the 
Arabs not only by contemporary “Judeo-Muslims”, but also by the 
Biblical Children of Israel whom our texts expect to assist the Muslims in 
the eschatological anti-Byzantine holy war. On the literary level, both the 
Bible and the Qur 3 an appear in these traditions in complete concord, as 
both scriptures are invoked to confirm the Jewish-Arab messianic 
mission. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE ISRAELITES AND ARABIA 


Tte fact .ha, al-Sham was,he she of ^aSsal 

Jewish messianic aspirations determined the fomthion o 

aspect of ,h. Islamic seif-ima^ in thm Ltelite 

the Islamic world, and main y . response is reflected in 

orientation of the Syrian Muslims soon ^ Umayyads. The 

reports about ^de«k^Abdallih ibn al-Zubayr. who estab- 

most prominent of these rebels about hlg 

hshed his own caliphate in thetowatds 'Abd .1- 
anti-Umayyad uprising as we Jerusalem. Ibn al-Zubayr 

Malik, the builder of the Dome -non-Arab religious 

mSl inmlT projectand for complying wi^hasp^^'^ 

saying: 

- m H»r« of ood f- T K-.» - r* 

rectlon of prayer”) of the Children of Israel (= Jerusalem). 

This text indicates that the Hijazi believers, ^ 

Arab models imitated by Syrian Muslim^ were P V ^ 

because local Arabian sanctuaries had been neglected 


have modified slightly Elad’s translation). On the 
Jewish background to the Umayyad ritual system in Jerusalem see 


Syrian ones. The latter gained much prestige thanks to the messianic link 
which Arabia lacked. In Arabia, then, the feeling was that the tradition of 
the non-Arab communities outside of Arabia overshadowed the Meccan 
and Medinan heritage of the Prophet. This state of mind must be taken 
into consideration when reading Muhammad’s early biographies (s/ra), 
which were composed by Hijazi authors such as Ibn al-Zubayr’s own 
brother, c Urwa, as well as by al-Zuhri (Medinan, d. AH 124), Ibn Ishaq 
(Medinan, d. AH 150), and several others. 2 Their work seems to have 
been designed to secure the status of Arabia in the collective historical 
memory as the birthplace of Islam. The Umayyad caliphs themselves 
were in need of refreshing their memories of the Prophet, whose career 
was for them part of a remote past. It is significant that c Urwa ibn al- 
Zubayr wrote down an account of the life of Muhammad for no other 
than c Abd al-Malik. 3 

The Promised Land and Arabia 

The Hijazi historiographical efforts to secure for Arabia a prestigious 
place in the Islamic historical memory were not confined to retelling the 
story of Muhammad’s Arabian enterprise. Attempts were also made to 
elevate the status of the Hijaz to the rank of the Promised Land and to 
show that sacred history started to unfold not in Syria, but rather in Ara¬ 
bia. 

The available traditions attest to this attempt. To begin with, some of 
them expand the destination of the Israelite Exodus to include not only 
al-Sham, but Arabia as well, which thus became a part of the Promised 
Land. These traditions are recorded in the sources to explain the origin of 
the Jews of Arabia. There are various explanations for this, but the one 
relevant to our case is provided in a tradition of c Urwa ibn al-Zubayr. It 
says that when Moses conquered al-Sham, he sent an Israelite army to the 
Hijaz to slay all the male Amalekites there. The Israelites killed them all 
but for one son of the Amalekite king, whom they spared because of his 


2 On the Medinan authors of Muhammad's biography see e.g. A,A. Duri, The Rise of 
Historical Writing Among the Arabs , ed. and trans. Lawrence I. Conrad (Princeton, 
!983), 22-40, 76-121. 

3 Sezgin, GAS, I, 278-79. 
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extreme beauty They brought him back with them, but by the time they 

rsr P L x— or *0 *■—** - •*-~ 

king. 5 Muslim historiographers appropriated the 

the Israelites were commanded to remove the infidels. 

The Prophets and Arabia 

srsrs 

. r 

P 8 . 8 tn Mecca of several prominent Israelite prophets. One oi the 

SXf IS recorded by af-Whqidi (d. M. 207) in d* ctaP£^atau, th. 

rXXaX »d tells his men tha, the prophet 

the same ronte leading 70,000 of the “ 

Children of Israel, till he reached the Ka ba. 

4 Samhudi, I, 159 (from Ibn Zabala). 

s 'Z2ZZ, I. 40. Tito isnad: K.thi, ib» •**»». «- *** <- 

,. h ah 150-60) <r- his father c Amr ibn c Awf «- Prophet. 

T Q ur , u bi, Tadhkira, 446. See also Ibn al-Jawzi, Muthir al-ghardm , 376. 
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In an extended version of the same tradition, the Prophet adds that the 
Hour will not come until Jesus the son of Mary also passes through the 
Valley of al-Rawha 3 on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 8 This statement about 
Jesus is also available with an isnad of the Companion Abu Hurayra. 9 It 
expands to Arabia the zone of Jesus’ descent, which is originally located 
in Syria. 10 

As for Moses, his passage through al-Rawha 0 on his way to Mecca is 
also mentioned in a tradition of the Meccan Mujahid ibn Jabr (d. AH 
104), in which the tawaf (circumambulation) of Moses around the Ka c ba 
and around the Safa and the Marwa is also described. 11 His tawaf around 
the latter sites is also mentioned in a tradition of the Meccan c Ata 3 ibn 
Abi Rabah (d. AH 114). 12 

The route taken by Moses is different in other traditions about his 
Meccan pilgrimage, in which he is joined by other prophets. A Basran 
tradition of Ibn c Abbas relates that the Prophet, while on a campaign with 
his Companions between Mecca and Medina, saw a vision of Moses 
riding in a ravine called Wadi al-Azraq, uttering the talbiya , which is the 
ritual slogan of pilgrims approaching Mecca. As the Prophet proceeded 
to another defile, he had a vision of Yunus ibn Matta clad in a woollen 
garment, riding a red she-camel and uttering the talbiyaP In another 
version of the same tradition, the Prophet sees in his second vision Moses 

8 Samhudi, III, 1009 (from Ibn Zabala). 

9 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 351; c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, XI, no. 20842; Ibn Abi 
Shayba, XV, no. 19342; Muslim, IV, 60 (15, Bab ihlal al-nabiyy)\ Ahmad, Musnad , II, 
240, 272, 513, 540; Dani, Fitan , VI, no. 694; Bayhaqi, Shu c ab, III, no. 4005. 

10 E.g. Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 346-52. 

11 Azraqi, 35; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muthir al-ghardm, 375. 

12 Fakihl, II, no. 1408. 

13 Muslim, I, 105-106 (1, Bab al-isra 3 bi-rasuli lldh...)\ Ibn Maja, II, no. 2891 
(25:4); Ibn Khuzayma, Sahih, IV, nos. 2632-33; Abu Ya c la, Musnad , IV, no. 2542; Ibn 
Hibban, Sahih, IX, no. 3801; Ahmad, Musnad, I, 215-16; Tabaranl, Kabir, XII, no. 
12756; Bayhaqi, Shu c ab , III, no. 4004; idem, Sunan, V, 42; Ibn c Asakir (Mukhtasar), 
XXVIII, 114-15. The isnad: Dawud ibn Abi Hind (Basran, d. AH 139) <— Abu l- c Aliya 
(Basran, d. ah 90) <- Ibn c Abbas. Cf. Abu 1-Shaykh, c Azama, 437 (no. 1169); Mustad- 
ra k> II, 584. On the talbiya of the prophets cf. M.J. Kister, “On a Monotheistic Aspect 
°f a Jahiliyya Practice”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 2 (1980), 46 [repr. in 

Society and Religion From Jahiliyya to Islam (Aldershot, 1990), I]. 
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performing the rite of throwing pebbles at the jamra (in Mina).' 4 In a 
perrorm 8 c .. the prophet, while on a pilgrimage to 

Medinan tradition of Ibn Abbas, tne rrop«c , 

Mecca, passes through Wadi 'Usfan and declares that Ilud J5^ and 
Moses already traversed this ravine while on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
More traditions describing the Prophet’s vision of Moses wra PP ed J f ^ t 
woollen cloak and riding to Mecca on a camel or an ox or g g f ’ 
either do not specify the place in which he is seen or give the name* 
one or other of the defiles. Such versions were circulated on the autho y 
of the Companions Ibn - Abbas,*« 'Abdallah ibn Mas'ud ,' 2 and Abu Hu- 

ray Further versions are preoccupied with the number of the prophets 
who made the hajj to Mecca. In a tradition of Mujahid, it is stated 

prophets, including Moses, came on pilgrimage to 
L ta i b iya •» A tradition of 'Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr says that 1,000 pro 
phets entered Mecca barefoot.- In a tradition of 'Uthman ibn^ al-Aswad 
(Mcccan d AH 150), the Prophet states that 70 prophets rode through al- 
R^wh 'uuering the taibiya! among whom was Yunus ibn Malta- In a 
tradition of the Basran Companion Anas ibn Malik, the Prop et sta es 
hal 70 prophets passed barefoot through al-Rawha’ on then way to 
Mecca 2 Moses was among them - The same statement is also 
attributed to the Prophet in a tradition of the Companion Abu Musa al- 
Ash'ari. 23 An additional tradition of Mujahid from IbnAbbas says tha 
60 prophets passed through al-Rawha’ 24 A tradition of Ibn Abbas say 

H Ibn^ c lkrima (Medinan, d. AH 105) - Ibn 

‘Abbas^Jother versions’of this tradilion the name of Moses does not occur. See Ah- 

mad, Musnad , I, 232. 

16 Tabarani, Kabir, XII, no. 12510. 

n Abu Ya'la, Musnad , IX, no. 5093; Tabarani, Awsat, VII, no. 6483. 
l g Ibn Hibban, Sahih, IX, no. 3755. 

19 Abu 1-Shaykh, c Azama, 437 (no. 1168); Ahmad, Zuhd, 87. 

20 Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, Qira , 53. 

21 Ibn c Asdk\r (Mukhtasar), XXVIII, 115. f h n 

22 Abu Ya c la, Musnad, VII, no. 4275. Cf. Ibn Babuya, Man la yahduruhu l-faq , - 

no. 2283. 

23 Abu YaTa, Musnad , XIII, nos. 7231, 7271. 

24 Azraqi, 37. 
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that 70 prophets rode through al-Rawha 3 , and that 70 prophets prayed at 
Masjid al-Khayf [in Mina]. 25 A similar tradition of Sa c id ibn al-Musay- 
yab (Medinan, d. AH 94) says that Moses passed through al-Rawha 3 
uttering the taibiya , and Jesus too went the same way uttering the taibiya , 
and that 70 prophets came riding and prayed at Masjid al-Khayf. 26 Yet 
another tradition of Mujahid says that 75 prophets made the pilgrimage 
and prayed in the mosque of Mina (= Masjid al-Khayf). 27 A version of 
Ibn c Abbas which is traced back to the Prophet says that Moses was 
among the 70 prophets who prayed at Masjid al-Khayf. 28 The Kufan 
c Abdallah ibn Damra al-SalulI says that 77 ( var . 99) prophets who came 
on pilgrimage to Mecca were buried in the vicinity of the Ka c ba. 29 In 
another version of his statement, the number given is 70 or 90. 30 

The identity of the prophets buried near the Ka c ba was also a point 
that attracted some attention. Muqatil states that 70 prophets are buried 
near the Ka c ba, including Hud and Salih. 31 However, a tradition of c Ur- 
wa ibn al-Zubayr says that all the prophets made the pilgrimage to Mec¬ 
ca, except for Hud and Salih, who died without having made the hajj . 32 


A special part in the Arabian hajj is played by the prophet Ilyas (= Eli¬ 
jah). Since in II Kings 2:1-18 Elijah does not die a natural death, but 
rather is taken up to heaven by God in a whirlwind, this prophet has 
gained a special role in Jewish eschatology and messianism. According 
to Jewish tradition, it is his custom to frequent the earth and reveal sec¬ 
rets to scholars learning the Torah, and help the needy and save Israel 
from oppression. It is he who will announce to the people of Israel the 
coming of the Messiah. 


25 Ibid., 38; Mustadrak , II, 598. 

26 Fakihl, IV, no. 2601. Cf. Ahmad, Zuhd , 58. 

27 Fakihi, IV, no. 2599; Azraqi, 35, 400. 

28 Fakihi, IV, no. 2593; Tabarani, Kabir , XI, no. 12283; idem , Awsat , VI, no. 5403. 
The isnad : Ibn Jubayr <— Ibn c Abbas <— Prophet. 

29 Bayhaqi, Shu c ab , III, no. 4006; Azraqi, 34, 363; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muthlr al-gharam, 
375. 

30 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf V, no. 9129. 

31 Azraqi, 39. 

ibid., 38; Bayhaqi, Shu c ab, III, no. 4002. 
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Islamic tradition adopted this figure and provided it 
links Al-Tabari recorded a tradition of the Basran/Synan Abdallah ibn 
Shaw^ab (d «, AH 150) which says that Ilyas and al-Khad.r use to 
meeTeach year in the mawsim (i.e. the hajj)P The same is a so related on 
le ISy of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. AH 110) * More detailed is atrad, 
t^n of Ibn Abbas in which Muhammad himself declares that Ilyas and 
al Khadir meet each year in the mawsim and shave each other s • 
ThU^meeting takes place either in ^Arafa- or in Mina.- A tradition o 
the MeccanAbd al- c Aziz ibn Abi Rawwad (d. AH 159) combines tl 
Syrian and the Hijazi spheres of Ilyas’ appearance. Here we find that 
each year Ilyas and al-Khadir fast during Ramadan in Jerusalem and then 
make the h ljj to Mecca and drink of the water of Zamzam* In a tradi¬ 
tion of Anas ibn Malik, the Prophet declares that one yearly drink 

Zamzam water suffices them till next year.- 

The immortality of the prophet Ilyas makes it possible for him to ap 
peaMn Antbia as .pilgrim to Mecca and mcc, rhe Proph.1 Mu anrmad. 
Such a meeting takes place in a region close io al-Shanr. namely, ' 

Hijr where Muhammad is passing through during 

meeting is described in a tradition related on the aulhonty of the Com- 
panion Anas ibn Malik. He hears Ilyas pray to God, asking Him to ml 
him one of Muhammad’s blessed ttmmtt. Anas informs Muhammad abom 
it and the Prophet comes and meets Uyas in person; God sends them 
down food from heaven and they feast on it together* Anot er version 


33 Tabari, Tarlkh, I, 365 (1,415). See also Ibn Hajar, Isdba, II, 310. 

35 EteyUmrt!' FMaws, V, no. 8895; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muthir al-gharam, 194; Mu ^ hb ^; 
Din al-Tabari, Qira, 56, 411-12; Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), V, 27; Suyu .1, urr, , 

Ibn Hajar, Isdba, II, 305. 

36 Ibn Hajar, Isdba, II, 312. 

I no. 149; ThaHabi, 230; Ibn 176; Ibn «Asa¬ 

kir (Mukhtasar), VIII, 67; Suyuti, Durr, IV, 240; Ibn Hajar, I,aba, II, 306, 310. 

78-79 (no. 102); Aba 1-Shaykh, <A?ama 363 (no. 
1010); Mustadrak, II, 617; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, V, 421-22; Suyuti, K asa i., , 

idem, Dun, V, 286; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, I, 338. 
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replaces the name of Ilyas with that of al-Khadir. 41 In the version related 
on the authority of the Syrian Companion Wathila ibn al-Asqa c , Ilyas 
says that he is on his way to Mecca, and that the angel Gabriel has 
ordered him to meet Muhammad, and that he has just come from Syria 
where, together with an army of angels and Muslim jinn (“demons”)* he 
fought against the infidels. 42 

The fact that most statements about the Arabian pilgrimage of the proph¬ 
ets are formulated as a vision of Muhammad, experienced during his own 
pilgrimage or campaign, lends Biblical glamour to his Arabian enterprise 
and turns it into a renewed version of ancient journeys in a sacred land 
whose sanctity rests on an Israelite basis, like that of Jerusalem. The line 
linking Muhammad’s journeys in Arabia to those of the Biblical prophets 
is drawn explicitly in a tradition recorded in a ShlT compilation, saying 
that Moses, Yunus, Jesus and Muhammad rode through al-Rawha 3 , each 
one uttering a specific version of the talbiya on their way to Mecca. 43 

The Shi c is indeed seem to have their own special interest in promot¬ 
ing the status of Arabia at the expense of Syria, perhaps due to anti- 
Umayyad motives. Accordingly, they have elaborated on the theme of 
Israelite prophets in Arabia, and a Shl c i tradition of the Medinan Shi c i 
imam Abu Ja c far (Muhammad ibn c All al-Baqir, d. AH 114) adds to the 
list of prophets who came to Mecca the name of Sulayman (= King Solo¬ 
mon). 44 

For the ShlTs, however, not only Arabia, but regions in Iraq also, 
were blessed by the presence of prophets. This applies mainly to Kufa, 
c Ali’s capital city and burial place. Shi c i traditions describe its mosque as 
located on the soil out of which the prophets were created, 45 or as the 
place where 70 prophets prayed 46 or were buried 47 Iraq could easily 
become an extension of the Promised Land because Abraham’s journey 


41 ThaHabI, Qisas, 198-99; idem , Tafsir, MS Tel Aviv, 145. 

42 Ibn c Asakir 0 Mukhtasar ), V, 27-29; Ibn Hajar, Isdba , II, 307-309. 

43 Ibn Babuya, Man la yahduruhu l-faqlh, II, no. 2284. 

44 Ibid., II, no. 2285. 

45 Ibn Qulawayhi, Ziydrdt , no. 68. 

46 Ibid., no. 76. 

47 Ibid., no. 69. 
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52 Nu e aym ibn Hammad, 225. See also Suyuti, Akhbdr al-mahdi, no. . 
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tie) as did the Children of Israel. Here Qatada also states that if the mahdi 
is not c Umar, then he does not know who he is. 53 The tradition was re¬ 
corded by al-Danl in a chapter containing traditions to the effect that the 
mahdi is c Umar II. This caliph was indeed Qatada’s contemporary. 

The Stri c i mahdi was also provided with Hijazi links. The link is es¬ 
tablished in Shi c I Qurian commentaries on the Israelite umma verse 
(7:159). 54 The earliest of them contain a tradition attributing to the imam 
Abu c Abdallah Ja c far al-Sadiq (d. AH 148) a statement to the effect that 
when the saviour (qd 3 im) of the House of Muhammad appears in Mecca, 
he will bring forth out of the Ka c ba twenty-seven people: fifteen of the 
people of Moses (<qawm Musa ), seven of the People of the Cave {ashab 
al-kahf ), 55 Joshua—the successor ( wasiyy ) of Moses—the believer of the 
House of Pharaoh, 56 Salman al-Farisi, Abu Dujana al-Ansarl, and Malik 
(ibn al-Harith) al-Ashtar. 57 In this version, the “people of Moses” as well 
as Joshua are accompanied by other mythological figures known from 
the Qurian as well as from lists of c AH’s partisans; all of them are ex¬ 
pected to reappear in Mecca with the Shi c i redeemer. 

Polemics and Arabia 

The efforts to shift to the Hijaz some of the Israelite sacredness of Syria 
are also traceable in the general anti-Jewish polemical sphere. Although 
polemical writings do not belong to the immediate scope of the present 
study, it is nevertheless worth mentioning that here too Biblical passages 
have been diverted from Palestine to Arabia in an effort to elevate Mecca 
to the status of Jerusalem. The Biblical messianic prophecies predicting 
messianic deliverance in Jerusalem at the end of days were interpreted by 
Muslim writers as referring to Mecca. For example, Isaiah 28:16, in 

53 DanI, Fitan , V, no. 588. Qatada is quoted here by Abu Hilal al-Rasibl (Basran, d. 
AH 167). 

54 Tusi, Tabydn, V, 6; Tabrisl, Majma c , IX, 44-45. 

55 Surat al-Kahf (18) :22. 

56 Surat Ghafir (40):28. He is identified with the prophet Hizqil. See Furat, Tafslr , I, 
354 (nos. 480-81). 

57 c A.yyashi, II, 35 (no. 90). See also Ibn Rustam al-Tabari, Dala 3 il al-imama , 
243-44; al-Shaykh al-Mufid, Irshad, 365 (“Kufa” instead of “ka c ba”); Tabrisi, 77 dm al- 
nara, 433 (“Kufa” instead of “ka c ba”). 
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59 ibn Kathir, Bidaya, VI, 180. 
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mainly to those living in Arabia who also adhered to the worship of the 
Ka c ba and took it as their qibla . 63 

Another tradition affirms the relationship of the Lost Tribes to Ara¬ 
bian rites, and especially to the pilgrimage to Mecca, to which, as seen 
above, their prophets were also linked. This ceremony is mentioned in a 
tradition recorded by al-Naqqash (d. AH 351) under the Israelite umma 
verse and states that the Lost Tribes dwell beyond an impassable valley 
of sand, and that they participate with the people in the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This specific tradition also says that they belong to the people of 
Yunus ibn Matta who originated from the Children of Israel. 64 As seen 
above, this prophet is included in the list of prophets who have been to 
Mecca on a pilgrimage. 

Moreover, Islamic tradition holds that the Lost Tribes met the Prophet 
Muhammad, and expressed their belief in him. This accords with what 
Islamic tradition usually says about Arabian hanifs , for example, Waraqa 
ibn Nawfal, whose meeting with Muhammad is described in detail. 65 
Such meetings of attestation also take place outside Arabia between the 
young Muhammad and various Christian hermits, the most notable of 
whom was Bahira. 66 The same model of attestation was applied to the 
Lost Tribes. They too are said to have met the Prophet, and as a setting 
for this meeting the story of Muhammad’s nocturnal journey (isrd 3 Imi c - 
raj) was chosen. A description of the meeting is already recorded in Mu- 
qatil’s commentary on Surat al-Isra 3 (17): 104. 67 He relates here that the 
Prophet came to the Lost Tribes during his nocturnal journey, and taught 
them the Islamic call to prayer (adhdn) and the rules of prayer (salat), 
which is another “pillar” of Islam. He also taught them some chapters of 
the Qur°an, and they embraced Islam. 

The story about this meeting reappears in later tafslr compilations 
under the Israelite umma verse. Some versions trace it back to the Com- 


63 See Uri Rubin, “Hanlfiyya and Ka c ba—an Inquiry into the Arabian Pre-Islamic 
Background of Din Ibrahim ”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13 (1990), 
85-112. 

64 Suhayli, Asmaf fol. 3a-b (from al-Naqqash). 

65 Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder , 103-12. 

66 Ibid 44-45. 

67 Muqatil, II, 554. 
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Evidence from Documents 

A Hiiazi transformation of the universal perception of the faith that grew 
in Syria' tealso revealed in some well-known documents. Islamic as well 

as non-Islamic. 

The Constitution of Medina 

The document known as the “Constitution of Medina” is believed to have 
been dravm up by Muhammad in Medina. It already establishes a com¬ 
prehensive community {umma wdhida) based on a common territory as 
S as on a clmonfalth, and comprising Arab and Jewish behevc^ 
Within this umma the Jews are supposed to retain their own re tg 

For shorter ' V "' 304 

ghawi, Ma'alim al-tanzil, II, 556; Zamakhshari, Kash ff^ n ^ E of the Beholder , 
69 on the messianic context of the title umm, see, Rub.n, The Eye of 

23 ™°Tha c labi, Tafsir (Ahmet III, 76/11), fol. 103b; Baghawi, Ma'alim al-tanzil, II, 556, 
Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, II, 124. 
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they remain an umma on their own (umma ma c almin aUmu°miniri). lx In 
other words, the faith is universal, and the Jews are “Judeo-Muslims”. 

Modem scholars (including myself) have usually accepted the au¬ 
thenticity of the Constitution as self-evident, and some have recently 
inferred from it that the conquest of Syria by the caliphs was in accor¬ 
dance with a universal policy formulated by Muhammad himself. 72 How¬ 
ever, there is no reason why this document should be treated as more 
authentic, say, than Muhammad’s letters to the emperors of Byzantium 
and Persia. A careful textual examination of the Constitution may reveal 
various layers in it, and the one pertaining to the Jews as part of the 
umma may be shown to be a HijazI representation of universal concepts 
that grew in Syria as a result of the Islamic conquests. 

A Christian Document: Sebeos 

Among the Christian documents of Umayyad and early c Abbasid times, 
there is one in which Islamists have been particularly interested. This is 
the Armenian chronicle from the early Umayyad period, which is as¬ 
cribed to Bishop Sebeos (wr. 660s). Patricia Crone and Michael Cook 
have studied the work in their famous Hagarism , 73 but in their efforts to 
present the origins of Islam in a new light they seem to have attributed 
too much historical value to the chronicle’s text, believing to have dis¬ 
covered in it evidence that Islam did indeed begin as a Jewish-Arab 
messianic movement aimed at going on a renewed exodus to the Prom¬ 
ised Land. They do notice some “ahistorical” elements in it, but stress 
that “this need not however invalidate the picture which Sebeos gives of 
the structure of Jewish-Arab relations in the period leading up to the con¬ 
quest....” It seems, however, that the chronicle’s report is no more than a 
reflection of Islamic traditions of the kind represented in the texts discus¬ 
sed above. 

71 Uri Rubin, “The Constitution of Medina: Some Notes”, Studia Islamica 62 (1985), 
5-23. 

Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 554-55. He speaks about a policy aimed at establishing “a 
politico-religious entity comprising fighting men of different religious affiliations.. 

73 Crone and Cook, Hagarism , 6-8. For a recent and somewhat more critical treat¬ 
ment of Sebeos see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 124-32. 
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In the above Islamic version of the meeting, the Children of Israel accept 
Muhammad’s leadership in compliance with the command of Moses, 
while in the chronicle it is Muhammad himself who is well acquainted 
with the story of Moses, and is therefore recognised by the Children of 
Israel. 

Sebeos locates the meeting between Muhammad and the Israelites 
within Arabia, where the Israelites arrive as refugees. This seems to be 
related to the Islamic notion of an Israelite pilgrimage to Arabia. That 
such a pilgrimage may be aimed at finding asylum is also implied in 
Islamic traditions. For example, Muhammad is reported to have stated 
that every prophet who ran away from his persecuting people fled to 
Mecca and, until his death, worshipped God there. 75 

The idea that a Jewish-Arab military collaboration began already in¬ 
side Arabia is not alien to Islamic tradition either. Quite a few traditions 
assume that the Arabian Jews took part in Muhammad’s campaigns. Al- 
Zuhrl reports that the Jews of Arabia fought together with Muhammad 
against the pagans, and received a share of the booty. 76 A tradition of Ibn 
c Abbas likewise says that the Jews of Banu Qaynuqa c assisted Muham¬ 
mad in battle, 77 and al-Waqidi reports that ten Jews of Medina joined 
Muhammad’s campaign against Khaybar. 78 It is also reported that Jews 
participated in a campaign of Sa c d ibn Malik (ibn Abi Waqqas). 79 

The entire literary set-up of the chronicle reflects a common Jew¬ 
ish-Arab messianism identical to what one finds in the Islamic traditions 
discussed in Chapter 1. The Children of Israel participate with the chil¬ 
dren of Ishmael in an anti-Byzantine campaign that stands for a new 
exodus. While the Muslim tradition expects the Israelites to return from 
their place beyond the river, the chronicle assumes that they are exiled 
from Edessa and join the Arabs in an anti-Byzantine campaign that starts 
from within Arabia. 

75 Khargushi, fol. 167b. See also Zarkashi, 77 dm al-sajid , 194. 

76 Rubin, “The Constitution of Medina”, 12 n. 35, with reference to c Abd al-Razzaq, 
Musannaf, V, nos. 9328-29; Tirmidhi/7u/i/a, V, 171 (19:10). See also Ibn Abi Shayba, 
XII, nos. 15010-12; Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 53. 

77 Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 53. 

7 j| Waqidi, Maghazl , II, 684; Bayhaqi, Sunan , IX, 53-54 (from al-Waqidi). 

9 Ibn Abi Shayba, XII, no. 15013; Bayhaqi, Sunan , IX, 37. 
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In conclusion, Sebeos only confirms the evidence of Islamic tradi¬ 
tions These traditions do not indicate how Islam began in reality, on y 
how its beginning was envisioned by Muslim historiographers The 
notion that^he spread of Islam into Syria represented a common Jew- 
SSSlSLic enterprise is only a retrospective apologetic device 
designed to legitimise the Islamic conquest of the Promised Lan 
Sed in a Christian chronicle, the idea is no longer apologet. and 
serves instead to expose the Jewish connection of what Christian polemi 
cists regarded as the false Arabian religion. 


PART II 

THE QUR’AN: SINFUL ISRAELITES 


IIA. Superior Arabs 


CHAPTER 3 


THE AFFAIR OF THE SPIES 


la the sphere of common Arab-Jewish messianism, as examined in the 
foregoing chapters, the Children of Israel emerge as righteous believers, 
or “Judeo-Muslims”, whose model of piety serves to establish the 
universal perception of the chosen community. This was most approp¬ 
riate for the initial apologetic needs of the Muslim invaders of Syria. 
However, the traditions about the “Judeo-Muslim” Israelites did not gain 
wide circulation and almost none of them entered the canonical compil¬ 
ations of hadlth. The orthodox compilers were reluctant to accept the 
righteous image of the Jews as delineated in these traditions, and the 
image of the Jews as sinful was the one which eventually established 
itself in the mainstream of Islamic tradition. In fact, even in the realm of 
tafsir —in which the traditions about the righteous Israelites are mainly 
found—these traditions are not widely current, and apart from Muqatil 
very few compilers of tafsir material repeated the stories about the Is¬ 
lamic disposition of the Lost Tribes. The objection to this type of mater¬ 
ial is reflected in contradictory traditions recorded in tafsir compilations 
to the effect that the Islamic message never reached the Israelite Lost 
Tribes, 1 which means that they are unbelievers, and as such can have no 
place in the chosen community. 

A degradation in the status of the Israelites is also evident in tradi¬ 
tions in which the righteous are no more privileged than the sinful among 
them. One of these traditions is of the Syrian al-Radln ibn c Ata 3 . Here 
God reveals to Joshua the son of Nun that He is about to destroy 60,000 
of the evil-doers of his people, as well as 40,000 of the innocent among 


1 MawardI, Nukat, II, 270; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir , III, 274. See also RazI, XV, 

31. 
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3 Above, 13-17. 

4 Tabari, Tafsir, V, 79. 

5 Ibn Abi Hatim, Tafsir, III, 969 (no. 5413). 

6 Above, 20-23. 
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prayer in Jerusalem, and here a discourse between Ka c b and c Umar is 
recorded. The caliph asks for Ka c b’s opinion as to the preferred direction 
of prayer, and as the latter suggests the Rock, the caliph accuses him of 
adhering to Jewish practices, which are also discernible in the fact that 
Ka c b has been seen taking off his shoes. 7 Contrary to Ka c b’s advice, 
c Umar decides to locate the place of prayer in front of the Rock (so as to 
face the Ka c ba) and states that the Prophet ordered that the front walls of 
mosques be taken as qibla. This seems to refer to reports according to 
which the Prophet prayed in front of the Ka c ba. 8 The caliph then says: 
“We were not ordered [to face] the Rock, but [to face] the Ka c ba”. 9 

On the whole, Muslim historiography seems to have shifted its atten¬ 
tion from the “Judeo-Muslim” Israelites to the unbelieving Israelites. The 
change was caused by the fact that most Jews who came under Islamic 
domination did not recognise Muhammad as a true prophet. This they 
could afford to do thanks to the privilege they enjoyed of living in the 
Islamic state as non-Muslim proteges (ahl al-dhimma). From the Islamic 
point of view, this state of affairs implies a different type of Israel- 
ite-Islamic link, one that is based on a contrast between Jews and Arabs 
and on the exclusion of the Jews from the chosen community. This per¬ 
ception implies a superiority of Arabs over Israelites. 

However, although the Israelites have been excluded from the chosen 
community, Islam has retained the apologetic notion that the Arab con¬ 
quests represent a divine promise. The texts preserving the notion indi¬ 
cate that the promise has remained, but that the Jews are no longer a part 
of it. The evidence from scripture to support the notion is now derived 
directly from the Qur 3 an. For example, in Surat al-Anbiya 3 (21): 105, the 
Qur 3 an says that God wrote in the old scriptures: “The earth shall be the 
inheritance of My righteous servants”. This verse appears in the address 
of Sa c d ibn Abi Waqqas to his men on the Persian front, as reported by 
Sayf ibn c Umar (d. ah 180). Sa c d tells his men that this verse means that 

7 For the problem of wearing or taking off shoes in connection with Jewish practices 
sec M.J. Kister, “Do not Assimilate Yourselves...”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam 12(1989), 321-71. 

8 For these reports see Uri Rubin, “The Ka c ba—Aspects of its Ritual Functions”, Je¬ 
rusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 8 (1986), 103-104, 107-108. 

Tabari, Tdrikh , III, 611 (I, 2408). See further Lewis, The Jews of Islam, 71. 
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12 Tabari, Tarikh, III, 445 (, Qur’an see Shlomo Pines, “Notes on 

13 For a possible Judeo-Chnstian sou Jerusalem Studies in Arabic 

Islam and on Arabic Christianity and Judaeo-Chnstian.ty , 

and Islam 4 (1984), 13-52. 
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Quranic Israelites 


The Qur 0 an reproduces the Biblical idea of Israel as God’s chosen com¬ 
munity, which is demonstrated in the Exodus from Egypt and the con¬ 
quest of the Promised Land. The most explicit formulation of the idea of 
Israel’s election is provided in Surat al-Dukhan (44):30-33, in which 
God announces that He has chosen the Children of Israel (; ikhtarnahum ) 
above all beings. This statement is coupled with the story of Israel’s deli¬ 
verance from Pharaoh, including the “signs” (dydt) that were given to 
Israel during their deliverance. Israel’s deliverance from Pharaoh consti¬ 
tutes the essence of God’s ni c ma (“blessing”) unto them; 14 it features as 
something which the Children of Israel must remember, and consists not 
only of their preference above all beings, 15 but of sending them prophets 
and making them into kings. 16 God’s ni c ma also appears in close asso¬ 
ciation with God’s covenant ( c ahd ), which the Children of Israel must 
keep. Keeping the covenant means that they must believe in the Torah 
and observe God’s laws. 17 God’s covenant with the Israelites is often 
called mithaq, l% and also applies to the obligation of keeping the Sab¬ 
bath. 19 The covenant is also made with the “People of the Book”. 20 

The Qur°an concentrates on the election of Israel only to show that 


the Children of Israel have violated God’s covenant and lost the status of 
God’s chosen community. To prove this, the Qur 3 an repeats the Biblical 
stories about the sins they committed on their way to the Promised Land. 
A detailed description of their sins is provided in Surat al-A c raf (7), in an 
account of the events that take place after the Children of Israel cross the 
sea. The major sin is the worship of the image of the calf, which results 
in the breaking of the tablets (vv. 138-51). Other sins mentioned in this 
sura are the refusal to say hitta, for which they are destroyed in a disaster 


14 Qur’an 14:6. 

15 Qur'an 2:47, 122. 

16 Qur’an 5:20. 

17 Qur’an 2:40^13. 

18 Qur’an 2:63, 83-84, 93; 5:12, 70. On mlthdq cf. Pines, “Arabic Christianity and 
Judaeo-Christianily”, 139. 

19 Qur’an 4:154. 

20 Qur’an 3:187. 
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21 Qur’an 5:20-26. 

22 Qur’an 2:61, 87, 91; 3:21,112,181; 4:155; 5:70. 

23 Jeremiah 2:30. 

24 Qur’an 45:16-17; see also 10:93. 

25 Qur’an 3:19. 

26 Qur’an 5:13. 

22 Qur 3 an 2:75; 4:46; 5:41. 

28 Qur’an 6:91; see also 2:159, 174; 3:187, etc. 

29 Qur’an 5:3. 
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pled with God’s covenant that is being made with them. 30 In this capac¬ 
ity, God’s ni c ma consists of giving the Arab believers the Book and the 
Wisdom, 31 bringing their hearts together, 32 protecting them against the 
schemes of their enemies, 33 and assisting them in battle. 34 

Islamic tradition picked up the Qur°anic notion of the Arab believers as 
God’s new chosen community and incorporated it into descriptions of 
some events in Muhammad’s life. These traditions derive from the Qur- 
3 an various allusions to the sins of Israel and use them to create a contrast 
between the Children of Israel and the faithful Arab believers of Muham¬ 
mad. This reveals a drastic change in the Islamic self-image. The com¬ 
munity of believers is no longer universal, but exclusively Arab. The 
Children of Israel have lost their place in the chosen community, and 
Muhammad’s Arab believers are the new generation of this community; 
they revive and preserve the divine scheme which the sinful Israelites 
failed to follow. 

This perception of the community can be demonstrated by means of 
two Qur 3 anic passages which found their way into Muhammad’s sir a, 
that is, his biography, and served to establish the view that the Arab 
believers are God’s new chosen community. The role of one passage will 
be examined in this chapter; the other will be considered in Chapter 4. 

Surat al-Ma 3 ida (5):20-26 

Surat al-Ma°ida (5):22-26 is based on the well-known Biblical affair of 
the spies. 35 In the Biblical version, as soon as the spies sent by Moses 
return with the report about the mighty inhabitants who possess the land 
of Canaan, the Children of Israel lose heart; they refuse to raid the land, 
and express their wish to return to Egypt. Their punishment for this is 
that they perish in the wilderness while wandering there for 40 years. 

30 Qur’an 5:7. 

31 Qur’an 2:231. 

^ Qur’an 3:103. 

33 Qur’an 5:11. 

34 Qur’an 33:9. 

35 Numbers 13-14. 
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people ordered to enter the Promised Land. This verse appears in the 
address of the Muslim commanders besieging Jerusalem, as recorded in a 
compilation attributed to al-Waqidl. 36 It is related that one morning 
during prayer, Yazld ibn Abl Sufyan recited the Qur 3 anic verse in which 
Moses commands his people to enter the Holy Land, and it so happened 
that on the same morning, all the other officers recited to their own sol¬ 
diers the same Qur°anic verse, even though they had not arranged to do 
so in advance. 

The spontaneous recitation of this verse by all commanders indicates 
a divine scheme, and retains the notion that the Arab conquest of Jerusa¬ 
lem hats re-enacted the ancient Israelite take-over of the holy city. 

Hijaz 

The verse that was built into the Hijaz! sphere is 24 (marked above in 
italics). Unlike the verse used in the Syrian sphere, which merely 
conveys the divine command, this verse tells the story of the sin of Israel. 
In it, the cowardly Children of Israel refuse to enter the land, and send 
Moses and his Lord to do battle on their own. In its Arabian setting, the 
verse is designed to create a contrast between the disobedient Israelites 
and the Arab believers who are commanded to wage war on the people of 
Quraysh who hold Mecca, the Hijaz! holy city. The Arabs accede with 
utter devotion. The comparison between the Israelites and the Arabs turns 
Muhammad’s campaigns in Arabia into a new version of an Israelite exo¬ 
dus, and the contrast between the Arabs and the Children of Israel turns 
Muhammad’s Arab umma into the new chosen people replacing the 
sinful Children of Israel. 

The QuUanic verse describing the Israelite refusal to go to war was 
built into the descriptions of two of Muhammad’s military campaigns, 
Badr (2/624), and al-Hudaybiyya (6/628). A scrutiny of the relevant 
versions reveals not only the consciousness of the superiority of the 
Arabs over the Israelites, but also the impact of inner conflicts between 
various sections of early Islamic society. Let us begin with al-Huday¬ 
biyya. 


36 


Ps.-Waqidi, Futuh al-Sham , I, 145. 
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salem Studies in Arabic and Islam 8 (1986), 1 23. the 
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the sub-tribe of Ka c b) tells Muhammad that the Quraysh have left Mecca 
in two parties which have camped in two different places. One group 
comprises people wearing leopard skins (probably to signify their ele¬ 
vated rank as members of a holy tribe, and as guardians of the sanctuary 
who should not be attacked 40 ) who have brought with them their women 
and children and have camped in Dhu Tuwa. The second party is a cav¬ 
alry force under the command of Khalid ibn al-Walld; it has camped 
ahead of the former group in Kura c al-Ghamim. Upon hearing this, the 
Prophet declares that the Quraysh had better leave him alone because 
they have already been exhausted by the previous battles they waged 
against him. They should now let him deal freely with the rest of the 
polytheists, and wait and see who gains the upper hand. If the polytheists 
should overcome him, that is what the Quraysh desire, and if he should 
defeat the polytheists, the Quraysh can then choose between joining him 
as Muslims, or fighting him after having regained their military power. 
The Prophet then declares: 

...by God, I will go on fighting ( ujahidu ) for the mission with which God has 

entrusted me, till God makes it prevail.... 

In attributing such an utterance to the Prophet, the tradition elevates the 
notion of holy war {jihad) to the level of a divine duty that should be 
carried out at all costs. However, the tradition goes on to relate that the 
Prophet gave orders to find an alternative road to Mecca, which eventu¬ 
ally brought him to al-Hudaybiyya, where negotiations finally prevented 
full-scale war. 

The second version of c Urwa (again, on the authority of Miswar and 
Marwan) is quoted by Ma c mar ibn Rashid (Basran/Yemeni, d. AH 154) 
through al-Zuhri. However, a certain change has occurred here: the 

IV, 323; Tabarani, Kabir, XX, no. 14. 

The wearing of leopard skins and their use as saddle covers are considered in some 
traditions as signifying wealth and luxury, and are therefore forbidden. See c Abd ai- 
Razzaq, Musannaf I, nos. 217, 218, 220; Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 95, 96, 99, 132, 135; 
Abu Dawud, II, 388 (31:40); Tahawi, Mushkil, IV, 263-64. In other traditions, however, 
«®pard skins are permitted. See c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, I, nos. 229, 231, 232, 233, 
234 > 235; Tahawi, Mushkil, IV, 264-65. 
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worthy advisers. 44 These traditions can be found in the commentaries on 
Surat Al c Imran (3): 159, which requests the Quranic prophet to consult 
the believers. In some versions of our particular tradition, al-Zuhri adds a 
gloss to the effect that the Companion Abu Hurayra (d. AH 57) said that 
he had seen no one consulting his companions as frequently as the Pro¬ 
phet had done. 45 There were, however, attempts at reducing the scope of 
recommended consultation to specific matters only, such as military 
schemes. After all, thanks to divine inspiration, the Prophet did not need 
to rely heavily on human advice. Therefore, Abu Hurayra’s statement 
was sometimes expanded to include a remark to the effect that the Pro¬ 
phet only consulted his Companions concerning military actions. 46 A 
variant reading of Qur'an 3:159 was also circulated, turning it into a 
request for consultation on certain matters only. 47 At any rate, a scene of 
council of war frequently reappears in various futuh stories, for example, 
in the one about the take-over of Jerusalem, where Abu c Ubayda consults 
the local commanders on whether to take Jerusalem first or Caesarea. 48 

The scene of consultation has been discussed at some length because 
this is the setting in which the Qur'anic Israelite passage emerges. The 
Qur'anic extract appears in the third version of c Urwa, which is quoted 
from him by his own son, Hisham. The isndd of this version does not 
contain a Companion, which makes it mursal . 49 Here one more Compan¬ 
ion joins Abu Bakr in the consultation. The Prophet again suggests two 
options: either to approach the main armed force of the Quraysh, or to 
raid the unarmed families at the rear of the hostile tribes assisting the 
Quraysh. Abu Bakr again prefers the first option, and then another 
Companion speaks. He is al-Miqdad ibn al-Aswad, who says: 

By God, we shall not tell you what the Children of Israel told their prophet: “Go 

forth, you and your Lord , and do battle; we will be sitting here , \ But [what we 


44 For more general aspects of the theme of councils as a topos, see Noth/Conrad, 
The Early Islamic Historical Tradition , 138—42. 

45 For the tradition of Abu Hurayra see also Ibn Wahb, Jdmi c , I, no. 288. 

46 Waqidi, Maghdzl , II, 580. 

47 Wa-shawirhumfi ba c di l-amri. See Bukhari, Adab, I, 350 (Ibn c Abbas). 

48 Ps.- Waqidi, Futuh al-Sham, 143-44. See also Busse, “'Omar’s Image”, 151. 

49 vl 

Ibn Abl Shayba, XIV, 429-30 (no. 18686). See also Kanz , X, no. 30153. 
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50 Ibn c Asakir C Mukhtasar ), XXV, 213. 

51 See ibid., XXV, 209 (in the battle of Yamtuk). _ 

52 G .H.A.Juynboll,£/ 2 ,VlI,32,s.v.“al-Mikdadb. Amr . 

53 E.g. Ya c qubl, Tarlkh, II, 124. 


the communal devotion to the idea of holy war. This is the case in al-Wa- 
qidl’s report of the Prophet’s expedition to al-Hudaybiyya. Here a third 
Companion speaks after Abu Bakr and al-Miqdad. He is Usayd ibn 
Hudayr, a Medinan leader ( naqlb ) of the Ansar (of the tribe of Aws), who 
took part in holy war in Palestine. The occurrence of his name in the 
scene of al-Hudaybiyya projects his valour back to Arabia. After al-Miq¬ 
dad utters his revised version of the cowardly reaction of the Children of 
Israel, Usayd says to the Prophet: “We think that we should stick to what 
we have set out for, and if anyone defies us we should fight him”. 54 The 
Ansar suffered from an inferior social status in comparison to the Muha- 
jirun and Quraysh, and this version is designed to let the Ansar share the 
glory with the Muhajirun. 

As usual, traditions with Quranic allusions in them could be used for 
exegetical purposes. The commentaries on Qur 3 an 5:24 indeed contain 
traditions describing the events at al-Hudaybiyya. Al-Tabari recorded a 
tradition of the Basran Qatada ibn Di c ama that is focused just on the 
person uttering the revised QuUanic verse, namely, al-Miqdad. No coun¬ 
cil of war is mentioned here, and al-Miqdad is the only Companion 
speaking. 55 The tradition concludes with the statement that when al-Miq- 
dad ibn al-Aswad spoke, all the Muslims joined in collectively with a 
similar response. 

Badr 

Islamic tradition attached the scene of the council of war not only to al- 
Hudaybiyya, but to Badr as well, which took place in 2/624. This event 
marked the first great victory over the infidels, and therefore the exegetes 
of the Qur°an identified this battle with the “day of th tfurqari”, which is 
mentioned in Surat al-Anfal (8):41. 56 The term furqan means “deliver¬ 
ance”, and in other Qur 3 anic verses it appears as something bestowed by 
God on Moses and Aaron. 57 


54 Waqidi, Maghazi , II, 580-81. 

55 Tabari, Tafslr , VI, 115-16. The isnad: Yazld ibn Zuray c (Basran, d. AH 182) <- 
Sa c id ibn Abi c Aruba (Basran, d. AH 156) <— Qatada. 

56 E.g, Tabari, Tafslr, X, 7. 

57 Qur°an 2:53, 21:48. On the Quranic derivatives oif.r.q. see further Bashear, “The 
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However, Abu Bakr and c Umar are not alone here. As in the story of 
al-Hudaybiyya, another Companion speaks, and he is again the Muhajir 
al-Miqdad ibn al-Aswad. To make his point, he repeats the Quranic 
response of the Children of Israel in the same revised manner as he does 
in the story of al-Hudaybiyya. The Prophet is extremely pleased with his 
words, and prays for him. Thus, the campaign of Badr has gained a link 
to the Israelite Exodus, but this link is again based on a contrast between 
s inful—and hence inferior—Israelites, and devoted—and hence supe¬ 
rior—Arabs. 

However, this is not the end of the version. After al-Miqdad, the An¬ 
sar are asked to clarify their standpoint, which is essential because they 
have given Muhammad shelter in their own town and might therefore 
refuse to join him in battle outside Medinan territory. Their leader, 
however, expresses his total support, and is willing to join the Prophet in 
war anywhere, even far away from their own abode. The name of the An- 
sarl leader is this time different, not Usayd, as in al-Hudaybiyya, but 
rather his fellow tribesman, Sa c d ibn Mu c adh. The latter is remembered 
as a martyr who was mortally wounded during the battle of the Khandaq, 
which explains why the role of expressing unlimited devotion to the 
Islamic holy war on behalf of the Ansar was assigned to him as well. The 
Prophet is pleased with the Ansar’s reaction. 

There are more versions of the episode at Badr, in which the honour 
of revising the Qur°anic response of the disobeying Israelites remains 
with al-Miqdad, but the role of the Muhajirun, for whom he speaks, is 
magnified at the expense of the Ansar. One of the traditions of this kind 
is traced back to the Ansari Companion Abu Ayyub, a well-known war¬ 
rior who died in battle at Constantinople. He is made to tell the story in 
the first person, in such a manner as to place the Ansar in an unflattering 
light. The tradition was preserved by al-Tabaranl (d. AH 360). 64 Abu 
Ayyub relates that the Prophet summoned the Ansar to join him in the 
raid on the Meccan caravan, and they came along. However, when they 

64 The isnad : Ibn Lahi c a, c Abdallah (Egyptian, d. AH 174) 4- Yazid ibn Abl Habib 
(Egyptian, d. ah 128) Aslam ibn Yazid Abu c Imran al-Tujlbl (Egyptian) <— Abu Ay¬ 
yub. See Tabarani, Kabir, IV, no. 4056. See also Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, II, 287 (on Qur°an 
8:5); idem, Bidaya , III, 263-64 (from the Tafslr of Ibn Mardawayhi). 
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I have witnessed a valiant performance ( mashhad ) of al-Miqdad, and to have the 
same deed to my own credit would be dearer to me than anything else equal to 
it. He approached the Prophet when the latter was asking God to defeat the 
polytheists, and said: “Oh prophet of God, by God, we shall not tell you what 
the Children of Israel told their prophet: ‘Go forth, you and your Lord, and do 
battle; we will be sitting here’. Nay, we will fight in front of you, behind you, on 
your right and on your left”. I saw the Prophet’s face brighten with joy. 

This version gained wide circulation and was recorded by Ibn Abi c Asim 
(d. AH 287) in a chapter entitled: “About the perseverance of the people 
with their leader under any state of trial”. 67 The tradition recurs in various 
historiographical and biographical compilations, 68 and was included by 
al-Bukhari in a chapter about Badr. 69 In another version with the same 
isnad , the name of Badr is explicitly mentioned, but the admiring com¬ 
ment of Ibn Mas c ud is missing 70 There is also a version in which the 
name of Ibn Mas c ud is missing from the isnad as well (, mursal ). 71 These 
two versions recur in the commentaries on Qur 3 an 5:24. 72 

In contrast to the traditions surveyed thus far, there are traditions per¬ 
taining to the council of war at Badr in which the honour of the Ansar is 
restored at the expense of the Muhajirun. These traditions clearly reflect 
Ansarl apologetics, as they try hard to highlight the role of the Ansar in 
the collective Islamic warlike exertions. It is maintained here that the An- 
§ar not only provided Muhammad with shelter in their hometown, but 
were also ready to support him anywhere outside Medinan territory, in 
contrast to the Muhajirun, who were reluctant to join him in battle. This 
is achieved chiefly by changing the order of the speakers in the council of 
war. 

67 Ibn Ab! c Asim, Jihad, II, no. 221. 

68 Tabari, Tarikh , II, 434 (I, 1300); Ahmad, Musnad, I, 389-90, 428; Bayhaqi, 
DaWil, III, 45^16. 

69 Bukhari, Sahih, V, 93 (64:4). And see Mustadrak , III, 349 ( Ma c rifat al-sahdbd). 

70 Ibn Abi c Asim, Jihad , II, no. 220; Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 64-65 (65, sura 5); Nasa 3 !, 
Kubra, VI, no. 11140 (82:114). 

71 Ahmad, Musnad , IV, 314. 

72 Tabari, Tafslr, VI, 115; Wahidl, Wasit, II, 174; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, II, 39. 
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74 Muqatil.II, 100-101. 

75 See Ibn c Asakir ( Mukhtasar ), IX, 236. 

76 fbid ., 238. 
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could easily replace that of Sa c d ibn Mu c adh in Badr. In fact, these two 
persons were known as al-Sa c dan (“the two Sa c ds”), which means that 
their names were interchangeable. 

In another tradition of this pro-Ansarl group, the name of al-Miqdad 
is entirely omitted from the council of war, and so too is the allusion to 
the cowardly Israelite reaction of Qur°an 5:24. Moreover, the rest of the 
Muhajirun—namely, Abu Bakr and c Umar—are told by the Prophet to be 
seated, which means that he is either uninterested in or dissatisfied with 
their advice. Only the advice of the Ansarl leader, Sa c d ibn c Ubada, is 
quoted verbatim by the narrator. Sa c d expresses his readiness to follow 
the Prophet in his battle to the remotest of places. This version, which 
was recorded by c Abd al-Razzaq, is traced back to c Ikrima, Ibn c Abbas’ 
mawld (Medinan, d. ah 105). 77 A similar setting of the events is provided 
in a tradition traced back to Anas ibn Malik, 78 which was recorded in 
several hadith compilations. 79 

In further versions, the allusion to the Qur°anic Children of Israel re¬ 
appears, but al-Miqdad remains absent, 80 and the role of repeating its 
revised version has been transferred to the Ansar. With this change, the 
process of shifting the glory from the Muhajirun to the Ansar has been 
completed. The most explicit tradition of this kind is the one with the 
isnad: Muhammad ibn c Amr ibn c Alqama (Medinan, d. AH 144) <- his 
father c Alqama ibn Waqqas al-Laythl (Medinan), as recorded in the Mu- 
sannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba. 81 Abu Bakr and c Umar express an insignifi¬ 
cant advice in which they merely refer to the location of the Meccans, 

77 The isnad : Ma c mar ibn Rashid (Basran/Yemeni, d. AH 154) <r- Ayyub al-Sakh- 
tiyani (Basran, d. AH 131) c Ikrima. See c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf V, 350 (no. 
9727). 

78 The isnad : Hammad ibn Salama (Basran, d. AH 167) <— Thabit al-Bunani (Basran, 
d. AH 123) <r- Anas. 

79 Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, 377-78 (no. 18555); Muslim, V, 170 (32, Bab ghazwat 
Badr)-, Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XI, no. 4722. And see also Ahmad, Musnad, III, 257-58; 

Bayhaqi, DaWil , III, 47. 

80 

But see Ahmad, Musnad , III, 219, where Sa c d’s name is replaced by that of al- 
Mqdad, as the Ansar’s (!) spokesman, in the tradition of Anas. 

81 Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, 355 (no. 18507). And see also Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, III, 264 
(from Ibn Mardawayhi); idem , Tafsir, II, 287 (on Qur’an 8:5-7). 
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83 Ibn Abi c Asim, Jihad, no. 222, Nasa i, worn, , n , 

<**■»* tbn ffibban, S#In XI no 4 ™ Bj,-«• ^ ,11, 

174-75 (on 5:24); Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, II, 39 (on 

105,188; AbQ Ya c la, VI, nos. 3766,3803^ c Ahdall ah ibn Nasij al-Hadrami <- 

84 The isnad : al-Hasan ibn Ayyub al-Hadrami _ ibn 

•utb, ftn -Aba. Sb. Atimad, Mumai. IV, .83;Mto XVII. no. 306. 

Kathir, Tafsir, II, 39 (on Qur’an 5:24). 
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virtuous messianic image, and the other, on their sinful Quranic image. 
Both trends are also discernible among the Shi c Is. The messianic aspect, 
which in the Sunni context was designed to legitimise the Arab conquest 
of the Promised Land (Chapter 1), is used in the Shi c i context to anchor 
the status of the Shl c is and their imams in a predestined Biblical scheme. 

Broadly speaking, the Shl c is have turned the prophets into prototypes 
of the Shi c is, and Shi c i sources contain numerous traditions elaborating 
on the parallelism between prophets and /mams. 85 Biblical prophecies, 
which in the Sunni sphere were interpreted as predicting the emergence 
of Muhammad and his followers, have been reproduced in Shi c i sources 
where they have become visions about C A1I and the /mams. 86 This also 
comes out in traditions drawing on material seen in the previous chapters. 
Elements from Ka c b’s Biblical description of the Islamic umma as re¬ 
cited to c Umar reappear in a clear Shi c i context. They emerge in a de¬ 
scription of the Shi c is as given by C A1I to his mawla , the Syrian Nawf ibn 
Fudala al-Bakall (d. ca. AH 90-100), who was a son of Ka c b al-Ahbar’s 
wife by another marriage. c All says among other things that the Shi c Is are 
“devout (ruhban) at night and lions at daylight. When night comes, they 
wear loincloths”, and so on. 87 This is the exact Biblical description of the 
Islamic umma as conveyed by Ka c b. 88 

The theme of the Lost Tribes was especially relevant to the Shl c i 
notion of the concealment ( ghayba ) of the imams, and in this context 
Shi c I tradition establishes a direct link between the imams and the hidden 
Israelites. Such a link is revealed in a legend told by the fifth imam 
Muhammad ibn C A1I al-Baqir (Medinan, d. AH 114). He used to tell that 
he knew a man in Medina who one night had gone out eastward, met the 
survivors of the “people of Moses”, settled an argument among them, and 
returned to Medina. Some said that the man was al-Baqir himself. 89 


85 

E.g. Uri Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors in the Early Shl c a Tradition”, Jeru¬ 
salem Studies in Arabic and fslam 1 (1979), 41-65. On the identification of Shi c is with 
virtuous Israelites see further Meir M. Bar-Asher, “On Judaism and the Jews in Early 
Shi c i Religious Literature”, Pe'amim 61 (1994), 26-33 (in Hebrew). 

86 E.g. Ibn Shahrashub, II, 92-94. 

KarajikI, Kanz al-fawa D id, I, 88. 

8 Above, 14. 

89 

Rawandl, Khara’ij, I, 282 (no. 14); al-Shaykh al-Mufid, Ikhtisas, 317-18. 
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munities who killed their prophets were bastards (awlad zina), 93 which 
means that the Umayyads too are the offspring of illicit intercourse. This 
fits in with the general Shi c i tendency to see in its enemies awlad zind. 94 
An explicit parallelism between the massacre at Karbala 3 and the pro¬ 
phets killed by the Israelites emerges in a tradition in which c All says that 
200 prophets, 200 legatees (awsiya 0 ) and 200 of their children ( siht ) died 
as martyrs in Karbala 3 , together with their followers. 95 

The Qur 3 anic sin of the calf was also applied to the massacre in Kar¬ 
bala 3 . The link is established in traditions recounting that after the mar¬ 
tyrdom of al-Husayn, some ShI c Is decided to avenge his death with self¬ 
defiance, relying on the Qur 3 anic request of the Children of Israel to “kill 
themselves”, and thus atone for the sin of their brethren who made the 
calf (Qur 3 an 2:54). This implies a parallelism between the massacre of 
Karbala 3 and the worship of the calf. Other ShiTs, however, refuse to die 
in a hopeless battle, and claim that contrary to the Children of Israel, the 
Muslims are not allowed to take their own life. 96 

The violation of the Sabbath by the Qur 3 anic Israelites also became a 
model of the massacre at Karbala 3 . This comes out in a tradition saying 
that al-Husayn was killed on a Saturday, and that the Islamic umma as¬ 
sailed him like the Israelites, who had violated the Sabbath. 97 

The Shi c is applied to the Umayyads not only Qur°anic models of Is¬ 
raelite sin, but also the Qur 3 anic model of Pharaoh, who slew the sons of 
the Israelites 98 In this case, the persecuted Shi c is are equated with the 
persecuted Israelites of Pharaoh’s time. This equation is drawn in a series 
of traditions. In one of them, Ibrahim ibn al-Ashtar states that what c Ub- 

93 Ibn Qulawayhi, Ziydrdt , no. 205. 

94 Etan Kohlberg, “The Position of the Walad al-Zind in Imami Shi c ism”, Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies 48 (1985), 239^41. 

95 Ibn QQlawayhi, Ziydrdt , no. 686. 

96 Tabari, Tarikh , V, 554-55 (II, 500-501); Ibn A c tham, Futuh, VI, 205. And see G. 
R- Hawting, “Two Citations from the Qur’an in ‘Historical Sources’ for Early Islam”, in 
G.R. Hawting and Abdul-Kader A. Shareef, eds., Approaches to the Qur'an (London 
and New York, 1993), 264-65; idem, “The Tawwabun, Atonement and c Ashura 3 ”, Je¬ 
rusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 17 (1994), 168-69; Kohlberg, “Martyrdom”, 303. 

97 Ibn Qulawayhi, Ziydrdt , no. 188. 

98 Qur’an 40:25. 
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against Moses and refused to fight with him, and only a minority sup¬ 
ported him, including Aaron and his two sons, as well as Joshua and 
Caleb. The rebels wandered for 40 years in the wilderness and perished 
there because of their sins. This was identical with what happened to the 
Muslims, as one sole of a shoe matches another, because when the 
Prophet died, no one followed the right path except for C A1I and his two 
sons, as well as Salman, al-Miqdad and Abu Dharr; 40 years later, c Ali 
waged war on his opponents. 102 

This tradition equates the Israelite generation that perished in the wil¬ 
derness with the Sunnis of the first Islamic generation. They are those 
Muslims who did not recognise c All’s right to succeed the Prophet as a 
caliph. Aaron, Joshua and Caleb are referred to as prototypes of the 
minority of the faithful entourage that foreshadows the faithful ShTls. 
The Muslims mentioned beside C A1I and his two sons are venerated by 
the Shl c !s as valiant warriors in the cause of God. 103 All of them consti¬ 
tute the hard core of the chosen community that retains the glorious 
heritage of the righteous Israelites. 

The names of Joshua and Caleb are not mentioned in the Qur 3 an, and 
the Shi c is gained their knowledge of them directly from the Bible. Since 
these two men were a minority among a majority of sinners, the compari¬ 
son with the Shi c is was very apt indeed. Joshua in particular is a central 
personage in ShI c I tradition, which compares his role as the successor of 
Moses to that of C A1I as Muhammad’s wasiyy. 104 In one tradition, both 
are said to have been rejected by some of their respective peoples. 105 

Special note should be taken of the occurrence of al-Miqdad’s name 
among c All’s entourage, which may indicate that the Shi c Is had special 
interest in disseminating the above traditions in which he is the one ex¬ 
pressing his devotion to Muhammad by revising the Qur°anic verse about 
the sinful Israelites. Indeed, a version of the tradition appears in a ShI c I 

102 c Ayyashi, I, 332-33 (no. 68 [on Qur’an 5:24]). And see editor’s comments (p. 
333 n. 3), on the chronology of c All’s career. 

See Shl c i traditions in praise of al-Miqdad, Abu Dharr and Salman, in al-Shaykh 
al-Mufid. Ikhtisds , 8-9, 222-23. 

105 ^ ^ U ^ in ’ “Prophets and Progenitors”, 51-52. 

Furat, Tafsir , I, 183-84 (no. 235). Quoted from Furat in Kister, “ Haddithu ”, 233 

n.148. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE GATE OF HITTA 1 


Another Qur 3 anic passage used in the sir a to mark the contrast between 
Muhammad's Arab believers and the sinful Children of Israel deals with 
the affair of hitta . The Qur°anic story about it is again connected with a 
command given by Moses to the Children of Israel to enter the Promised 
Land. The scene occurs both in Surat al-Baqara (2):58-59 and in Surat 
al-A c raf (7): 161-62. The former passage reads: 

2:58: When We said: “Enter this town and eat plenty in it wherever you want, 
and enter the gate prostrating yourselves, and say ‘ hitta ’, that We may forgive 
you your sins; and We shall give the good-doers more [reward]”. 

2:59: But those who did evil changed the word which they were told to say, and 
We brought down upon those who did evil a calamity from heaven, for the sin 
they had committed. 

The command given to the Children of Israel in this passage is to enter 
the “town” (al-qarya), and while going through its gate, to say the word 
hitta and to prostrate themselves. Before we examine the literary role of 
this passage in Islamic tradition, it would be useful to clarify the Biblical 

I origin of this Qur 3 anic scene. This has not yet been done by Islamists. 

The main problem stems from the word hitta which the Children of 
Israel are commanded to pronounce while entering the gate of the 
“town”. The word has caused much trouble to Muslim commentators, as 
well as to modem Islamists. Several of the latter have tried to discover 
the Biblical origin of the word, but none of their suggestions seem satis- 

1 I am grateful to Michael Lecker, Amikam Elad and Meir Bar-Asher for their com¬ 
ments on an earlier draft of this chapter. 
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point (dialectical peculiarities as a means of identification), and the 
Qur°an no longer knows the other word pronounced by the sinful 
Israelites instead of the word that was supposed to grant them entrance to 
the Promised Land. 

It may be assumed that hitta replaced shibboleth in the Qur 3 anic ver¬ 
sion because unlike shibboleth , hitta could be associated with a genuine 
Arabic root: h.t.t, which means “to put down”, “to remove”, in the sense 
of forgiveness of sins or atonement. The immediate aim of the test in the 
Qur’an is indeed to grant forgiveness of sins to those saying hitta, and 
the majority of the Muslim exegetes explained the word in this sense. 4 
The word also occurs in the same sense in hadith. 5 However, in some 
interpretations the word has undergone Islamisation, being said to repre¬ 
sent well-known Islamic sacred formulae which are regarded as the 
origins of blessings, such as the basmala 6 or the shahada? 

However, the Biblical origin of the term hitta was not altogether for¬ 
gotten, and in a statement attributed to Ka c b al-Ahbar it is said to be a 
Biblical word signifying the name of the month of Ramadan. 8 But here 
again hitta signifies atonement (through fasting). 

Moreover, the relationship of the Qur 3 anic hitta to the Hebrew shib¬ 
boleth has also been preserved to some extent in the manner in which the 
exegetes interpreted the changing of the word hitta by the Children of 
Israel. Some exegetes say that instead of hitta , the Children of Israel said 
tyinta: “wheat”, 9 or hinta sumqdtd , in the sense of “red wheat” (in Ara- 

. 4 Muqatil, I, 110; Abu c Ubayda, Majaz, I, 41; c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir , I, 46; Huw- 
wari, I, 109, 110; Ibn Qutayba, Gharlb al-qur 3 an , 50; Tabari, Tafsir , I, 238; Samar- 
qandi, I, 121; Tha c labl, Tafsir (MS Berlin), 100; Baghawl, Ma c alim al-tanzil, I, 88; 
Zamakhshari, Kashshdf I, 283. 

5 Ahmad, Musnad , I, 195, 196 {...man ibtalahu llahu bi-bald 3 in ft jasadihi fa-huwa 
lahu hitta). 

6 Samarqandi, I, 121. 

7 See the tradition of al-Hakam ibn Aban ( c AdanI, d. AH 154) <— c Ikrima, mawla of 
Ibn c Abbas (Medinan, d. AH 105), in c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 47; Tabari, Tafsir, I, 
238; Mawardi, I, 126. 

8 Bayhaqi, Shu c ab, III, 307-308 (no. 3616); SuyCiti, Durr, I, 188 (on Qur’an 2:185). 

See the interpretation of Ibn Abl Najih ( c Abdallah, Meccan, d. AH 131) <— Mujahid 

‘bn Jabr (Meccan, d. AH 104), in Mujahid, I, 76. Sa'id ibn Jubayr (Kufan, d. ah 95) <- 
Ibn 'Abbas: Tabari, Tafsir , I, 241; Mustadrak, II, 262. 
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lOMnnatil I no-Huwwari, l7ll0 (al-Kalbi); Ibn Qutayba, Gharib al-qur’dn 50; 

Samarqandi, i, ’l22 {bi-lu^at «^T*gT** 

QurtubI, l 411 (Hebrew). And see TaWs, 

Majma\ 1,266 (Surydniyya). Cf. Lane, s.v. hitta A)iza shnizer for 

n ibn AM Shayba, XI, no. 11868; SuyOti, Durr , I, 116-17 (I thank Al.za 

this reference). 

13 Ma^'ibn Rashid (Basran/Yemeni, d. AH 154) 4- nammamibn Mu- 

lh J inn , A u fl Hnravra 4- Prophet. See Hammam ibn Munabbih, 

sSa, 116); Tabari, Tafsir, I, 240 (here: hibba fi shu'ayra), A usnad,^ 

II, 318. This tradition was also included in m«.sanra/ampliations. u a "’ d 

n .,os VI 22-23 75-76 (65, sura 2:58, 7:161); Muslim, VIII, 237-38 (54 tr 
1); Tirmidhi/Tu/i/a, VUI, no. 4032 (44, .dm 2:58; [here: hibba fi shu'ayra])', Nasa , 
Kubra VI, no. 10989; Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6251. 

14 «Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, 1,47; Tabari, Tafsir, I, 241-42. 

- Tabari, Tafsir, I, 241. 
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shu c ayra again employ the form hinta , instead of hibba—hinta fi shu- 
c ayra\ “wheat on a small piece of hair”. 16 

The interpretation of c Abdallah ibn Mas c ud (Medinan/Kufan Com¬ 
panion, d. AH 32) runs along similar lines; it says that the Children of 
Israel said: hinta hamra 3 fiha shu c ayra\ “a red [grain of] wheat with a 
piece of hair [passed through] it.” 17 A certain version of the tradition of 
c Abdallah ibn Mas c ud provides the supposed Hebrew or the Aramaic 
origin of the words uttered by the Children of Israel, but the text is too 
obscure. At any rate, the tradition asserts that the meaning of their words 
was “a pierced grain of red wheat, or seeds, strung on a black piece of 
hair” 18 

It is difficult to work out the significance of the allusion to the piece 
of hair, or thread, on which the grains are strung. One may guess, how¬ 
ever, that since the Aramaic for a “thread” is hutd —which could be 
another pun on hitta —this word could also be the origin of the Arabic 
sha c ra!shu c ayra. On the other hand, one should also bear in mind the 
equally plausible possibility that shu c ayra should be read sha c ira , “bar¬ 
ley”, in which case the Children of Israel ask for wheat mixed with bar¬ 
ley. In the version of Abu Hurayra from Ibn c Abbas, as recorded in Ibn 
Ishaq’s Sira} 9 the Children of Israel say hint fi sha c ir , which Guillaume 
renders as “Wheat is in the barley”. 20 


16 See the tradition of Sa c Id ibn Jubayr or c Ikrima from Ibn c Abbas on the authority 
of the Prophet, in Tabari, Tafsir , I, 240. 

17 The isnad : al-Suddl (Isma c Tl ibn c Abd al-Rahman, Kufan, d. AH 128) <- Abu Sa c d 
al-Azdi ( qari J al-Azd) 4— Abu 1-Kanud al-Azdl (Kufan) <— c Abdallah ibn Mas c ud. See 
Tabari, Tafsir, I, 241. See also Ibn Kathir, Tafsir , I, 99; Tabarani, Kablr , IX, no. 9027. 
There is also a similar interpretation of al-Nadr ibn c Arab! (d. AH 168) 4- c Ikrima, maw- 
la of Ibn c Abbas (Medinan, d. AH 105), in Tabari, Tafsir , I, 241. 

^ Hinta hamra 3 qawiyya fiha sha c ara sawda 3 lhabbat hinta hamra 3 mathquba fiha 
shu c ayra sawda\ The Hebrew words for this are said to have been: hitta sumqdta azbah 
tnazha/zaba hazba. See Mustadrak , II, 321 (Tafsir, sura 7:161). See also Tabari, Tafsir, 

241; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, I, 99; SuyutI, Durr, I, 71. In Ibn al- c Arabi, Ahkam, I, 21 they 
say: sumqata azahu hazba, which is explained as: habba maqluwwa fi sha c ra marbuta 
( fried grain strung on a piece of hair”). 

19 Ibn Hisham, II, 183. 

0 Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, 250. 
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Whatever the case may be, this variety of interpretations amounts to 
the idea that the changing of the word hitta by the Onhlren_of Israel was 
connected with wheat, which seems to preserve some of the or g 
Biblical story. Moreover, according to an interpretation recorded ,n Ibn 
al-Jawzi’s Zdd al-masir on the authority of Abu Salih, they said sunbula- 
ta 2 ' which is the most explicit-though isolated-remnant of the relation 
between the Qur’anic hitta and the original Biblical story of shtbbo- 

^^In^theQm^nic setting, the time of the Biblical story of shibbo¬ 
leth! sibboleth has been changed from the days of the judges to the time 
of Moses, and the test of hitta was combined with the command giv 
*« Children o, Israel » e„,er .he W. h. .he Qur’an, the bas,c 
tion of the scene has become somewhat more complex. g 

only a test, but also a scene of disobedience. The Israelites are not only 
unable to pronounce the correct word, but actually refuse to pronounce it. 
Since the word in Arabic means forgiveness of sins, their refusal me s 
rejection of God’s mercy. The main function of the story in the Qur an is 
therefore to demonstrate the sinful conduct of the Children of Israel eir 
failure to say hitta being turned into an act of deliberate disobedience. 

The trial by hitta is coupled in the Qur’an with the trial by prostra¬ 
tion, for which I was unable to find a Biblical origin. It also occurs in the 
Qur’an separately from the scene of hitta but still in the context of the 
Exodus. 22 At any rate, the Muslim exegetes have detailed explanations of 
how the Israelites failed the latter test. They say that instead of f ™' 
rating themselves while entering the gate, the Israelites merely bent their 
heads or turned them aside, or slid on their hips or posteriors. 

21 Ibn al-Jawzi, Zdd al-masir, I, 86. 

I SThc-rLs: Muqalil, .09; Huwwfcl,.09. See alsoTabari U 

the tradition of al-Rabi' ibn Anas al-Bakri (Basran, d. AH 139), and of al-M 
c Arabi [printed; 'Adi] (d. AH 168) Mkrima Qnawla of Ibn^bbasMedman^ . 

105) Slid on their posteriors: Muqatil, I, 110 (mastalqm). And see Abd al-Razz*l- 
t f- 1 46-Tabari Tafsir 1 241: the tradition of Ma c mar ibn Rashid (Basran/Yem , 
7ZXZ2Z&, (.bn AM l-Hasan, d. „ . .0, -d Qn.ada ibn D .«> 
t„.,„ d AH in). And .ee Tab..!, T«/», 1. 24ft B. E ha»i, ahm 

K”i V., 22-23 (65.2® «» ' b ° *“1 
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Refusal to perform the act of prostration (sujud) properly is indeed a 
common symbol of arrogance and disobedience, and appears mainly in 
traditions describing the attitude of Meccan non-believers to the Islamic 
manner of prayer. 24 

At this point, we can turn to the function of the Qur'anic theme of hitta 
in the descriptions of the Arab conquests. As with the affair of the spies, 
the story of hitta likewise emerges in the HijazI sphere, and is also ech¬ 
oed in the Syrian sphere. Let us begin with the latter. 

Jerusalem 

The link of the Quranic hitta passage to the Syrian sphere is revealed in 
Quranic exegesis. The earliest available commentaries say that the Qur¬ 
anic qarya —that is, the “town”—which the Israelites are commanded to 
enter is Iliya 3 , or Bayt al-Maqdis, i.e. Jerusalem, 25 and that a gate known 
as bab hitta is found in that city. 26 Such interpretations seem to be based 
on the fact that in Islamic Jerusalem there was indeed a gate named hitta. 
Some commentaries on the Qur 3 anic hitta passage provide a fairly ac¬ 
curate location of this gate. It is said to be the eighth gate in the wall of 
Jerusalem, 27 but according to a report recorded by Mujir al-DIn al-Han- 

<r- Prophet (various isnads). And see Tabari, Tafsir , I, 241; Mustadrak , II, 262: the 
tradition of Sa c Id ibn Jubayr <— Ibn c Abbas; Tabari, Tafsir, I, 241: the tradition of Ibn 
Abl Najih <— Mujahid. 

24 Cf. Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, 166. See also M.J. Kister, “Some Reports 
Concerning al-Ta°if Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 1 (1979), 4 [repr. in idem, 
Studies, XI]; Roberto Tottoli, “Traditions and Controversies Concerning the Sugud al- 
Qur D an in Hadlt Literature”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 
147 (1997), 371-93. 

25 Muqatil, I, 109; c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 46; Huwwari, I, 109; Tabari, Tafsir , I, 
237 (Qatada, al-Suddi, al-RabT ibn Anas). 

26 Mujahid ibn Jabr (Meccan, d. AH 104) in Mujahid, I, 76. c Atiyya ibn Sa c d al- 
c Awfi (Kufan, ShTi d. AH 111) from Ibn c Abbas, in family isnad : Tabari, Tafsir , I, 238. 
See also Ibn al-Jawzi, Zdd al-masir, I, 85. And see other similar interpretations in Razi, 
III, 88 (Ibn c Abbas, Dahhak, Mujahid, Qatada); Ibn Abi 1-Sinan, fol. 53a; Qurtubi, Ah- 
k om, 1,410. 

27 Mawardi, I, 125; Tusi, Tabydn, I, 263; Tabrisi, Majma c , I, 264. 
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ball (d. ah 927), the gate thus named is in the northern wall of the 

M ° S The e existence of a gate named him in Jerusalem (which in pre-Is- 
lamic times probably signified the “Wheat Gate”) enabled the Muslims 
to link the Qur’anic hitta verse to Jerusalem. The link is not s ™°° ; 
however because in the Qur’an, this term is not the name of the gate but 
merely a word which has to be pronounced while going through it. This 
no, withstanding, the co—,ie S — 
to, to Muslims in Jerusalem identified to local gate o 
Qur’anic hitta, and this fact is most revealing in itself. It agam demo 
strates that in the Syrian sphere, the Islamic conquest s ^ en ^ 

liras as part of a divine scheme, as a renewed exodus which the Israe 
had already'once been ordered to undertake. Hence the notion that the 
local gate is already mentioned in the Qur’an and forms part of the divine 

command to conquer the Promised Land. tradition 

The gate of him was regarded as particularly blessed, andla tratoton 
was circulated stating tot any Muslim praying two rah as near will be 
IntMed m to enbm reward promised to to Children of Israel who d,s- 

° be Some e e°e^e“ X'were aware of to Biblical story of to conquest 
of Canaan knew that this conquest did not begin with Jerusalem, but 
rather with Jericho, and they felt obliged to flu to gap between to B, 
and the Qur’an. They put forward the explanation that the Qur a 
- ow?is Jericho, or a,.Balqa‘,» which is to name of to enhre d.str,« 
to the east of to Jordan Rive,. “Al-Sham", which is a more general and 


28 W - „1 ran tins II 29 And see also Amikam Elad, “An Early Arabic Source 
CoKMiUng rti^Markets'of Jerusalem”, Cathedra 24 (1982k^8^tn tfebrew), where lt^s 
noted that there is to this day in the same vicinity a pool ^*»h*Ba«tora 
hitta and Jerusalem see also Busse, “'Omar b. al-tfattab in Jert. alem ^ 

' "29 Ibn al-Murajja, 139 (no. .172), 268 (no. 407); Minhaji, Ithaf, I, 203, Muj.r 

y Muqatil, I, 110; Tabari, Tafsir, I, 237 (Ibn Zayd); Samarqandi, 1, 121 (al- 

Kalbi); Tha'labi, Tafsir (MS Berlin), 100 (Ibn 'Abbas) And see idem ^ , 

Balqa : Tha'labi, Tafsir (MS Berlin), 100; Baghawi, Ma aim, al-tanzil, I, 88, 

Sinan, fol. 53a. 
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neutral location, is also mentioned. 31 Furthermore, later scholars sug¬ 
gested that the gate of hitta had originally been in Jericho and was only 
later on transferred to Jerusalem. 32 Another solution abandons the loca¬ 
tion of the gate of hitta in Jerusalem, and claims instead that the Qur°an 
refers to the door of the Tent of Meeting (< al-qubba ), not to the gate of 
any place within the Holy Land. 33 However, the prevailing view has 
remained that the gate of hitta in Jerusalem is the one referred to in the 
Qur'an, and thus the link between the Islamic conquest and the Israelite 
Exodus has been preserved. 

Arabia 

In the Hijazi sphere, the theme of hitta has retained its entire Qur°anic 
function as a model of Israelite sin, and serves to highlight the superiority 
of the Arab believers over the insubordinate Children of Israel. As with 
the affair of the spies (Chapter 3), this passage too is embedded in the 
story of Muhammad’s journey to al-Hudaybiyya (6/628); an allusion to it 
is made in the course of the description of a crucial stage of this event 
following the war council. 

The basic non-Qur°anic narrative framework of this stage is provided 
in the three parallel versions of c Urwa ibn al-Zubayr describing Muham¬ 
mad’s approach to al-Hudaybiyya. The conditions here are an ordeal. 
After the council of war the Muslims decide to proceed, but while trying 
to discover an alternative route to Mecca they face many hardships, and 
only thanks to their perseverance do they finally locate the right defile 
(thaniyya ) that permits them entrance into the sacred territory (harani) of 
Mecca. They proceed through this defile till they halt at al-Hudaybiyya. 
The discovery of the thaniyya marks the accomplishment of the mission, 
and with it the ordeal ends. 

The passage of the thaniyya is considered a difficult and dangerous 
phase in any journey to Mecca, as is indicated in further accounts about 

31 Tha c labi, Tafsir (MS Berlin), 100; Baghawi, Ma c alim al-tanzil, I, 88; Ibn Abi 1- 
Sinan, fol. 53a. 

32 Ibn al-Murajja, 58 (no. 46); Minhaji, Ithaf I, 203. 

33 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf I, 283; Qurtubi, Ahkdm, I, 410. See also Tusi, Tabydn , I, 
2 63; Tabrisi, Majma c , I, 264. 
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other armies approaching Mecca. For example, there are some apocalyp¬ 
tic traditions that describe the approach of certain hostile troops towards 
Mecca which are engulfed by the earth (khasf) while passing through the 
thaniyya , 34 The successful crossing of the thaniyya in the case of al-Hu- 
daybiyya is therefore a sign of divine intervention in favour of Muham¬ 
mad’s believers. 

In the version quoted from c Urwa through al-Zuhri by Ibn Ishaq, the 
defile is called Thaniyyat al-Murar. c Urwa relates the story on the au¬ 
thority of Miswar ibn Makhrama and Marwan ibn al-Hakam. When the 
Muslims find out that their original route to Mecca has been cut off by 
Meccan troops, the Prophet orders them to take another course, this time 
through Thaniyyat al-Murar. They head in that direction, moving safely 
until Muhammad’s she-camel halts at (the end of) the ravine (which is a 
divine sign that negotiations with the Meccans should now take place). 5 
The version quoted by Ma c mar ibn Rashid from c Urwa through al-Zuhri 
(again on the authority of Miswar and Marwan) only mentions the defile 
(< il-thaniyya ), without naming it. 36 In the version quoted from c Urwa by 
his son Hisham, the defile is named: Dhat al-Hanzal. 37 

The Qur 3 anic level of the story appears in traditions linking the pas¬ 
sage of the thaniyya leading to Mecca to the Qur°anic hitta story. The 
thaniyya is equivalent to the gate of the town, and the hardships suffered 
by the Muslims before they pass safely through it are analogous to the 
test of saying hitta. To begin with, in a tradition quoted by Ibn Ishaq 
from c Abdallah ibn Abi Bakr (Medinan, d. AH 135), Muhammad decides 
to take another track instead of the one controlled by the Meccans, and a 
man of the tribe of Aslam volunteers to guide him. He leads the Muslims 
through a rugged rocky passage which is very hard on them, and when 
they finally emerge from it on to the easy ground, the Prophet tells his 
men: “Say: ‘We ask God’s forgiveness and repent towards Him. They 
do as they are bid, and then the Prophet declares: “By God, this is the 


34 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, 203; Kanz, XI, no. 31512. See also below, 217-18. 

35 Ibn Hisham, HI, 323-24. See also Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 323. 

36 Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 329. See also Tabarant, Kabir, XX, no. 13; Bayhaqi, D*'’ 
IV, 100. Cf. c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 332 (no. 9720); Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 

Ibn Hibban, Sahlh , XI, no. 4872. 

37 Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, 430 (no. 18686). See also Kanz, X, 485 (no. 30153). 


[word] hitta that was suggested to the Children of Israel, but they did not 
say it.” 38 

In this setting, the term hitta seems to be used in its original Qur°anic 
function, i.e. a word that must be uttered while entering the town. The 
word is probably understood here in the sense of forgiveness of sins, 
which means that the faithful Arabs who have entered the thaniyya and 
traversed it successfully are entitled to God’s mercy, which was withheld 
from the sinful Children of Israel. The successful passage through the 
thaniyya has thus become equal to the ancient command to enter the 
Promised Land, and the Arab believers are the new generation of a cho¬ 
sen community from which the sinful Children of Israel have been 
excluded. 

A more detailed description of the same trial on the road to Mecca is 
provided by al-Waqid!. 39 He does not give an isndd , but the name of the 
Companion is mentioned in the tradition itself as the narrator. He is the 
Ansar! Abu Sa c Id al-Khudri (d. AH 65). The full isndd was preserved in 
another later source. 40 In al-Waqidi’s version of the tradition, the Prophet 
asks who knows the way to the defile of Dhat al-Hanzal and a man of 
Aslam volunteers to guide them, but he soon loses his way among the 
cliffs and the tangled bushes. A second man of Aslam takes over, but he 
too loses his way, and only the third guide of Aslam manages to lead the 
Muslims through the right passage. By some marvel, this path becomes 
wide and smooth, so that they proceed easily, while the night is bright as 
though a full moon were shining right above them. Then the Prophet 
says: 

By God, tonight this passage is like the gate of which God said to the Children 

of Israel: “Enter the gate prostrating yourselves, and say: hitta.” 


38 Ibn Hisham, III, 323: Wa-llahi innahd la-l-hittatu llati c uridat c ala banl Isra 3 lla 
fa-lam yaquluha . 

39 WaqidI, Maghazi, II, 583-84. 

40 Zayd ibn Aslam (Medinan, d. AH 136) <- c Ata° ibn Yasar (Medinan storyteller, d. 
AH 103) <— Abu Sa c Id. S qq Kashf al-astar, II, 337-38 (no. 1812). Cf. Ibn Kathir, Tafslr , 
f 99; Suyuti, Durr , I, 71 (from Abu Dawud and Ibn Mardawayhi); idem , Khasd 3 is , II, 
3 3 (from Abu Nu c aym). 
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At this point, al-Waqidi inserts a tradition of Abu Hurayra to the effect 
that instead of the word hitta, the Children of Israel said i hibba fishu- 
c ayra 41 In the subsequent part of the story of Abu Sa id, this Com¬ 
panion relates that the Prophet stated: “Whoever crosses this passage 
tonight, God will forgive him his sins.” All the people hasten to cross, 
and in the morning the Prophet proclaims that God has forgiven them all, 
except for one person riding a red she-camel. The Muslims look for him, 
and he turns out to be a stranger from the Yemen (Sif al-Ba^r) who as 
joined the Muslims in his search for his lost she-camel. The Muslims 
advise him to go to Muhammad and appeal for forgiveness, but he claims 
that the Muslims have hidden his lost she-camel and says that retrieving 
it is more important to him. He soon leaves them and finds his death 

elsewhere while looking for his she-camel. 

The scene of the stranger brings out clearly the contrast between Mu¬ 
hammad’s followers and the others, and marks the former as a chosen 
community collectively enjoying the mercy of God. In this case, not only 
the Israelites, but also the Arab unbelievers, have been excluded from the 
chosen community. 

Another version of the same scene reveals the impact of inner divi¬ 
sions on the story. While the Arabian Muslims as a whole act as a chosen 
community, one specific group emerges as more devoted than the other. 
They are the Ansar of the Medinan tribe of al-Khazraj. As seen in t ic 
case of the spies (Chapter 3), 43 the Ansar suffered from an inferior social 
status in comparison to the Muhajirun and Quraysh, and the present 
version reflects the well-known efforts to restore their position in Islamic 
society. This version, which gained entrance into the canonical hadith 
compilation of Muslim, is traced back to the Medinan Companion Jabir 
ibn 'Abdallah. 44 The defile is here called Thaniyyat al-Murar. The Pro¬ 
phet states that whoever climbs the passage will have his sins removed 
from him (yuhattu c anhu), as with the sins which had been removed from 
the Children of Israel (i.e. from those who obeyed—U.R.). The first to 


41 Waqidi, Maghdzl, II, 584-85. 

42 Ibid., II, 585-86. 


43 Above, 69. _ 1S5) 

44 Muslim, VIII, 123 (50, 12). The isndd: Qurra ibn Khalid (Basran, d. ca. AH 

- Abu 1-Zubayr (Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Tadrus) (Meccan, d. AH 126) <— Ja 


comply are the people of the Medinan tribe of al-Khazraj, and they are 
followed by the rest of the Muslims. The Prophet declares that all are 
granted forgiveness of sins, except for one person looking for his lost 
she-camel. 

The emergence of a single Arabian group as the first to obey marks 
the bending of the notion of the chosen community to interests of various 
Islamic factions vying for eminence in the early Islamic society. 

The Shi c a and Hitta 

The Shi c is used the Qur°anic model of Israelite sin to rebuke their oppo¬ 
nents, 45 but at the same time they gleaned from the Quranic history of 
past communities some symbols of divine mercy and guidance, and used 
them to highlight the virtues of the imams and those who follow them 
and recognise their divine authority. This means that the ShI c Is sought to 
become the chosen section that retains among the Muslims the unble¬ 
mished Israelite heritage of divine guidance and mercy. The theme of hit¬ 
ta was indeed appropriate for the latter purpose. Being a key to divine 
mercy for those who uttered it, the ShI c Is turned it into a symbol of the 
mercy and guidance assured for the Shi c Is by their imams. Implicit here 
is the notion that those Children of Israel who refused to say hitta fore¬ 
shadowed the enemies of the Shi c a who rejected the authority of the 
imams. 

The word hitta stands in Shl c i traditions for the name of the gate 
leading to the promised town, and is often coupled with another typical 
symbol of mercy and deliverance, although not specifically Israelite. This 
is Noah’s Ark, which our traditions also derive from the Qur°an, where it 
serves to save the minority of believers who survived the Deluge with 
Noah. 46 

Most of the traditions about hitta and Noah’s Ark are Prophetic, that 
is, they are attributed to Muhammad. The similes of hitta and the Ark 
illustrate in them the function of ahl al-bayt , i.e. C A1I and the rest of the 
Shl c l imams , as a source of deliverance and guidance. In one of these 


45 See above, 77-82. 

46 E.g. Qur 3 an 29:15. On Noah’s role in Twelver Shi c I literature, see Etan Kohlberg, 
Some Shi c i Views on the Antediluvian World”, Studia Islamica 52 (1980), 49-64. 
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traditions, the Prophet is quoted by the Companion Abu Dharr al-Ghifan 
(d. AH 32), who is a very popular figure with the Shi c is and is there ore a 
suitable authority on traditions praising c All’s family. The tradition is 
quoted from Abu Dharr by the Kufan Hanash ibn al-Mu c tamir (or Ra- 
bi c a) al-Kinani and was transmitted from Hanash by the Shi c i Kufan u 
Ishaq al-Sabfi (d. ah 126-29). This version was recorded by al-Jabarani 
(<f ah 360), 47 and here the Prophet states: 

The fellow-members of my house amongst you are similar to Noah’s Ark 
amongst Noah’s people-whoever sails it will be saved, and whoever stays be¬ 
hind will be drowned, and like the gate of him amongst the Children of Israel. 

The clause “and like the gate of hitfa” “S to be a gloss added to the 
basic statement concerning the Ark, the latter simile being a more typical 
symbol of deliverance than him. It has been known to the Muslims not 
only from the Qur'an but also from Biblical tradition, whereas the term 
him has only been associated with redemption since the Qur an. 

The him gloss appears in further versions with different isndds, one. 
still with the Companion Abu Dharr, who is this time quoted by the Shi t 
Abu 1-Tufayl ( c Amir ibn Wathila, Meccan Companion, d. AH 110). n 
another version the Companion is Abu Sa'Id al-Khudri, who is quoted by 
the Shi c i c Atiyya ibn Sa c d al- c Awfi (Kufan, d. AH 111). Here it is a e 
that whoever enters the gate of him of the Children of Israel will be 

granted forgiveness of sins. 49 

Finally, the Ark statement glossed by the him one is also availa 
with an isndd of c Ali, who this time delivers it as his own statement; the 
Prophet has no role at all. The Shi c i message of the statement is thus 
brought out into the open. In this version, which was recorded by Ibn Abi 
Shayba (d. ah 235), 50 c Ali declares: 


47 Tabarani, Kabir, III, no. 2637; idem, Awsat, IV, no. 3502; idem, Saghir, I, 139 

48 Ibn Hajar, Matalib , IV, no. 4004. 

49 Tabarani, Saghir, II, 22. See also Khargushi, fol. 68a. 

50 ibn Abi Shayba, XII, no. 12164. The isndd: A'mash (Sulayman ibn Mihran 
fan, d. AH 148) «- al-Minhal ibn ‘Amr al-Asadi (Kufan) <- 'Abdallah ibn al-Hanth al- 

Ansar! (Basran) <— c Ali. 
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We are like the Ark of Noah, and like the gate of hitta amongst the Children of 

Israel. 

The Shi c I message of the statement becomes even more explicit in an¬ 
other version in which the utterance is delivered again by the Prophet and 
transmitted on the authority of the Companion Ibn c Abbas. The gate of 
hitta is here the only simile, and the tradition uses the explicit name of 
c Ali instead of the somewhat vague expression ahl al-bayt. The Prophet 
here states: 51 

c Ali ibn Abi Talib is the gate of hitta —whoever enters it is a believer, and who¬ 
ever comes out of it is an infidel {kafir). 

The Shi c l Compilations 

None of the above versions gained entrance into the canonical hadlth 
compilations, which is due to their defective isndds as well as to their 
blunt ShI c I message. However, Twelver ShI c I writers picked up these 
traditions and reproduced them without hesitation in their own compila¬ 
tions. Thus, various versions of Abu Dharr, which compare the ahl al- 
bayt with Noah’s Ark and the gate of hitta , reappear in the Shi c I 
sources. 52 Some of them (transmitted by Hanash ibn al-Mu c tamir) were 
reportedly recorded by Sulaym ibn Qays (Kufan, d. ca . AH 90), one of the 
earliest Shi c i figures of the Umayyad period to whom a book was attrib¬ 
uted. 53 These sources also contain a version of Ibn c Abbas as quoted by 
his mawld c Ikrima. It compares the gate of hitta to “the imams of ahl al- 
bayt”, and thus leaves no doubt as to the purport of this version. 54 

The Companion quoting the Prophet was replaced in some versions 
by a more adequate ShH authority, namely, the imam Abu Ja c far al-Ba- 

51 Ibn al-JawzI, al-Ahadith al-wdhiya , I, 238 (no. 384). See also Kanz , XI, no. 32910. 
The isndd: A c mash <— c Ata 5 ibn Abi Rabali (Meccan, d. AH 114) <— Ibn c Abbas <— Pro¬ 
phet. 

52 Ibn Shahrashub, I, 254; Bihar al-anwdr, XXIII, 105 (no. 3), 119-20 (no. 40), 123 
(no. 48). 

53 Sulaym ibn Qays, 66-67. See also Tabarsi, Ihtijaj, 156-57; Bihar al-anwdr, 
XXUI. • 19 (no. 38), 124-25 (no. 52). 

54 Bihdr al-anwdr, XXIII, 119 (no. 39). 
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qir. He allegedly quoted from the Prophet the statement referring to 
Noah’s Ark, as well as the one referring to the gate of hitta. 55 Further¬ 
more, Muhammad himself was replaced in some cases by an imam, and 
thus the same Abu Ja c far is said to have stated, while commenting on the 
Qur°anic hitta passage: nahnu bab hittatikum (“We are your gate of hit- 
ta”). 56 The same statement was also attributed to the eighth imam Abu 1- 
Hasan al-Rida ( c Ali ibn Musa, d. AH 203). 57 Similarly, al-Hasan the son 
of C A1I was made to state in a sermon of his that c Ali was the gate of 
hitta, and whoever entered it was safe... . 58 c Ali himself appears as the 
ultimate origin of the hitta statement; he says that ahl al-bayt were 
appointed as the community’s gate of hitta, so that the sins of those 
following the imams may be forgiven. However, the hitta gate of the 
Muslims, says c Ali, is worthier than that of the Children of Israel because 
it was made only of wood ( akhdshib ), whereas the imams are the most 
righteous and elevated source of guidance, like the stars in the sky.... 

The changing of early isnads and the interpolation of names of imams 
into them is a typical method which Twelver Shi c is employed to adapt 
early hadith material to their own purposes. This phenomenon is also 
demonstrated in the story of al-Hudaybiyya; the above version, with the 
theme of hitta embedded in it, reappears in the Shi c i sources, 60 but here 
the isnad is traced back to the imam Ja c far al-Sadiq. 

Finally, it is interesting to observe that the “gate of hitta of the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel” appears in a Shi c I source in a list of sacred sites, 61 but the 
exact location of the gate thus named is not specified. 

Summing up, the Shi c i employment of the hitta theme exemplifies the 
role of Israelite symbols as a model of the guidance offered to the believ¬ 
ers by the imams. The other function of this theme, that is, to denounce 
those who ignore the mercy inherent in hitta, pertains in the Shi c i context 

55 Nu c manl, Ghayba, 28. 

56 c AyyashI, I, 63 (no. 47). See also Tabrisi, Majma c , I, 264. 

57 Bihar al-anwar , XXIII, 122 (no. 46). 

58 Ps.-Mas c udl, Ithbdt , 172. 

59 Bihar al-anwdr, XXIII, 122-23 (no. 47). 

60 Kulin!, VIII, 322 (no. 503). 

61 See Ibn Shahrashub, II, 44. 
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to the enemies of the Shi c is, while in the Sunni context it is designed to 
establish the superiority of the Arab believers as members of a chosen 
community, from which the Jews have been excluded. 



CHAPTER 5 


THE TABLETS OF MOSES AND 
MUHAMMAD’S UMMA 
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Muslims to express his conviction that the Islamic conquest of the 
Promised Land corresponds to Jewish messianism, have already been 
seen in Chapter l. 1 Moses too is said to have read a similar description in 
his own tablets, but unlike Ka c b, he is deeply disappointed with what the 
tablets say, and in his rage he smashes them. His reaction is caused by 
the fact that the chosen community described in the tablets is not the 
Israelite one. The contrast between the attitudes of Ka c b and Moses 
represents the contrast between the universal perception of the commu¬ 
nity as revealed in the tradition about Ka c b and the particularistic, or 
exclusive, perception of the community as revealed in the story of Moses. 
Here the chosen community is confined to Muhammad’s Arab followers, 
and Moses’ people are explicitly denied the right to be included. Thus, 
the notion of superiority of Arabs over Jews is manifested at its clearest. 

The story of Moses and the smashed tablets is included in a tradition 
of the Basran Qatada ibn Di c ama (d. AH 117), which appears already in 
the Tafslr of c Abd al-Razzaq (d. ah 211), 2 as transmitted from Qatada by 
Ma c mar ibn Rashid (Basran/Yemeni, d. AH 154). Moses reads the tablets 
and finds in them seven virtues of a chosen community. Moses appeals to 
God, and the following dialogue takes place: 

Moses: “I find in the tablets a community whose members are described as.... 

Let this community be mine.” 

God: “This is the Community of Ahmad” (tilka ummat Ahmad). 

This exchange recurs seven times over, following Moses’ reading of each 
of the seven virtues of the chosen community. At last, Moses smashes the 
tablets because God has rejected his request to let this community be his 
own. He then asks God: “Let me become one of them then (that is, of 
Ahmad’s community)”. God again refuses, saying: “You will not live to 
see them” {innaka lan tudrikahum). Nevertheless, God is willing to give 
Moses some compensation, and He reveals two passages which are now 
included in the Qur°anic story of Moses and the tablets. One is 7:144, in 

1 Above, 14-18. 

2 c 

c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafslr , I, 236-37. For Qatada’s tradition see also Huwwarl, II, 

48-49 (without isnad); Ibn Abi Hatim, V, 1564-65 (no. 8967). Cf. Tabari, Tafsir, IX, 

45. 
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1Q2 The Tablets of Moses and Muhammad’s Umma 

which God says that He has chosen Moses above all men, and the second 
is the Israelite umma verse (7:159), in which, as seen in Chapter l a 
group (umma) who guides by the truth is said to have been among the 
people of Moses (which means that not all of them aie guilty o 
ITe cllO > About this verse, Qatada says tha, it “was added" (wu-rtW so 
that the Israelite umma verse is merely a secondary gloss, or an a er 
thought, which does not diminish the essential wicked nature of the 
majority of the Israelite people. That this verse was only revealed to ap¬ 
pease Moses” (al-muraddt li-Musaf who had become upset after having 
seen the contents of the tablets, is also stated in a tradition of Ibn Jubayr 

(Kufan, d. AH 95) <— Ibn c Abbas. 3 4 5 , . 

In the story of Moses and the tablets, the failure of tins prophet is 
twofold. He neither becomes the leader of the chosen community, nor 
does he gain membership to it under Muhammad’s leadership. 

The seven exclusive virtues of the chosen community as enumerated in 
Qatada’s tradition represent the basis on which Islamic tradition estab¬ 
lished the major features of the superiority of Muslims over others. The 
following scrutiny of these virtues will reveal their firm Qur amc basis 
and demonstrate the role of this scripture in shaping the distinctive Is- 

lamic identity. . . _j 

1. They are the “best umma ever brought forth to men, bidding good 

(mah-uf ) and forbidding evil (munkar)”. _ 

This is a verbatim representation of Surat A1 'Imran (3). 110 which 
says- “You were the best umma ever brought forth to men....( un um 
khayra ummatin ukhrijat li-l-nas. ..)."» The reading of this verse into the 
tablets of Moses coixesponds to the fact that the Qur amc verb that opens 
the verse, kuntum (“you were”), has been interpreted in the sense of a 
pre-existent past. In other words, the statement about the best umma* 
perceived as though fonning part of a pre-existent divine text from which 
the tablets of Moses originate. This perception emerges in direct interpr 
tations of the QufSnie Le. For example, a, -Farm- <d. AH 207) says that 


3 Above, 25. 

4 Ibn Abi Hatim, V, 1587 (no. 8369). 

5 On the exegesis of this verse cf. Bashear, Arabs and Others , 14-15 


kuntum khayra ummatin means that [the passage exists] in the “guarded 
tablet” (( al-lawh al-mahfuz ), 6 the name of the pre-existent version of all 
sacred scriptures. Al-Jassas (d. AH 370) adds an interpretation of al- 
Hasan al-Basrl (d. ah 110) to the effect that the statement was included 
in the annunciation about the nations as recorded in the previous scrip¬ 
tures. 7 

Our Qur°anic verse was read not only into the tablets of Moses, but 
also into Isaiah’s revelation. Wahb ibn Munabbih (Yemeni, d. AH 110), 
the renowned expert on the Isra°lliyydt (“Tales of the Israelites”), is 
reported to have transmitted a story about Isaiah in which this prophet 
tells the Children of Israel that God is about to send a prophet, umml, 
who is “not crude nor coarse, who does not raise his voice in the streets”. 
This is derived from Isaiah 42:2, which, as seen in Chapter 1, was taken 
to predict the emergence of the Islamic community as well as of c Umar 
and of the Prophet himself. 8 In Wahb’s report, Isaiah goes on to say that 
God will make the community of this prophet the “best umma ever 
brought forth to men, bidding good and forbidding evil”. 9 

The Prophet himself was also credited with a vision revolving around 
this crucial Qur°anic passage. Commenting on this verse, Muhammad is 
reported to have said: “You (that is, the Muslims) will conclude [a line 
of] 70 communities, and you will be the best of them all and most re¬ 
spected in the eyes of God.” This statement is included in a tradition of 
the Basran Companion Mu c awiya ibn Hayda, and has been recorded by 
al-Tirmidhi. 10 


6 Farra D , I, 229. See also Zajjaj, I, 456; Nahhas, I, 400; Naqqash, fol. 89a; Jassas, II, 
322; Samarqandl, I, 291; Tha c labl, Tafsir (MS Tel Aviv), 144; MawardI, Nukat, I, 416; 
WahidI, Wasit, I, 479. 

7 Jassas, II, 321. See also MawardI, Nukat , I, 416. 

8 Above, 16. 

9 Ibn Abi 1-Dunya, c Uqubdt, 151 (no. 225). 

10 firmidhi/Y'H/i/c;, VIII, 352 (44, Sura 3). Also Mustadrak , IV, 84. The isnad: Bahz 
Ibn Hakim ibn Mu c awiya (Basran) <— Hakim ibn Mu'awiya ibn Hayda <— Mu c awiya 
ibn Hayda 4- Prophet. For other versions of the same apocalypse, without allusion to 
Qw’an 3:110, see Ibn Maja, II, nos. 4287-88 (37:34); Darimi, II, no. 2760 (20:47); Ah- 
mad ' M 'unad, V, 5; Mustadrak , IV, 84. 
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The explicit statement about a “best umma won for Qur an 3-110 
this important role in traditions asserting the predestined supenonty of 
the Muslims, and for this reason, it has also been built into the first virtue 

on Moses’ list 

The rest of the features of the chosen community which Moses discov- 

(al-akhirun) and the “first” (al-sdbiqan) on the 

day ATs7b^nT, common Quranic appellation^ which in the Fesem 
tradition appears in an eschatological context and means that Muham¬ 
mad’s believers will be the first to be resurrected and the first to enter 
Paradise. The statement that they are “last” means that they are the last of 
all the nations in world history, which creates an inverte symmery wi 
their priority in the world to come. The combination al-akhtrun al- 
sabiqun recurs as the epithet of the Islamic umma la.a widely cutter* 
saying of the Prophet which is usually combined with other Prophetic 
utterances describing aspects of the distinctive virtues of the Islamic 
umma, especially their Friday ceremonies. The tradition is reporte y 
the Companion Abu Hurayra, and is quoted from him by quite a few u - 

'“sometimes the utterance is combined with the statement that 70UK» 
members of the Islamic umma will enter Paradise without having 
count for their deeds. 13 This latter privilege is another important aspect 

'll By at^^(Mcdinan, d. AH . 17): Ahmad, Musnad, H, 243 249; Bukhari, W*. 

II 2 (11:1); Muslim, 111, 6 (7, Bab hidayati hddhibi l-umma fcyawm ^ 

Bukhiri, Sam, 1, 68-69 (4:68), IX, 8 (87:15) 176 
1 Dohmin ihn c Awf (Medinan, d. AH 94): Ahmad, Musnad , II, 502-503. AD . . 

Ahmad Musnad II, 274; Muslim, III, 6-7 (7, Bab hidayati hddhihi l-umma h-yawnn i - 
By Hammam ibn Munabbih (Yemeni, d. AH .31): 

Muslim, HI, 7 (7, Bab hidayati hddhihi l-umma h-yawm Ah - 

VIII 159-60 (83:1), IX, 53 (91:40). By Tawus ibn Kaysan (Yemeni, d. Ai 
mad’, Musnad, ... 341-4* Bukhari, Sahih, .1,7 (11:12); IV, 215 («^ J 

13 Ahmad, Musnad, II, 504. The isnad: Ismael ibn Abi Khahd <- Z y 
Banu Makhzum «- Abu Hurayra <- Prophet. 
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the superiority of the Muslims over the other communities and is dealt 
with in numerous traditions. 14 They present the most explicit manifesta¬ 
tion of the idea that Muhammad’s umma , being God’s chosen commu¬ 
nity, enjoys the unlimited range of His mercy and forgiveness. 

As for the privileged 70,000, the statement concerning them was also 
elevated to the rank of a Biblical vision, as is demonstrated in a tradition 
describing the Jewish frustration at the Biblical laudatory descriptions of 
the Arabs. Reported on the authority of the Kufan Companion al-Falatan 
ibn c Asim, the tradition describes a discourse between the Prophet and a 
Jew who refuses to acknowledge Muhammad’s prophethood. The Proph¬ 
et asks him whether he has found his description in the Torah, and the 
Jew asserts that a description has been found in the Torah which could fit 
Muhammad except for one trait. Muhammad asks what this trait is, and 
the Jew says that the community of this prophet must include 70,000 
people who will enter Paradise without reckoning, whereas Muhammad 
has only a small group of followers. Thereupon Muhammad says trium¬ 
phantly: “By God, I am this prophet, and they are my community, and 
their number exceeds 70,000, and twice as much!” 15 

3. Their scriptures are in their breasts (that is, they know them by 
heart). This trait distinguishes the Muslims from the Jews, who always 
use the written text of the Torah. It also falls back on the Qur 3 an and is 
included in Ka c b’s statement to c Umar, as discussed in Chapter l. 16 

4. They take their own alms (. sadaqat ), eating them and filling their 
bellies on them, yet they are rewarded as if they give them away. This 
too already appears in Ka c b’s statement to c Umar. 17 In the present tra¬ 
dition, Qatada adds an explanation to the effect that previous commu¬ 
nities used to sacrifice their alms which, when accepted, were consumed 
by fire that would appear, and when rejected, were left for the beasts. 

5. They are intercessors ( shafi c un ), and their intercession is accepted 
(mashfu c lahum ). This clause refers to the privilege of intercession (sha- 

14 For an extensive survey of the various versions see Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, I, 392-96 
(on 3:110). See also Kashf al-astar , IV, 202-10; Majma c al-zawcdid , X, 408-14. 

15 Tabarani, Kabir, XVIII, nos. 854-55; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, V, 377-78; Kashf al-astar, 
IV, no. 3544; Suyuti, Khasa^is, I, 38; Majma 1 al-zawaJid, X, 410. 

16 Above, 15. 

17 Above, 15. 
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fa c a) which is a pillar of the superiority of Muhammad’s community 
over the other communities. Numerous traditions asserting that the Mus¬ 
lims entertain the privilege to intercede with God for any other Mushm 
are scattered in the commentaries on various Qur ante ^rses For exam¬ 
ple Qur’an 42:26 states that God answers (yastajibu) those who believe. 
An’interpretation of Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Nakha’i (Kufan, d. ah 96) as 
quoted by Qatada, says that the believers will intercede for their brothers 
and their brothers’ brothers.'* In 4:11, the Qur’an says: Your fatherland 
vour sons-you know not which of them is nearer in profit to you . A 
tradition of ‘All ibn Abi Talha (Himsi, d. AH 143) <- Ibn ‘Abbas^says on 

this verse that God will let the believers intercede for each other. Q 

’an 74-48 says about the non-believers: “The intercession of the inter¬ 
cessors shall not profit them”. The commentators took this as implying 
that only the believers shall enjoy the shqfd'a. Qatada as quoted this 
time by Sa c id ibn Abi c Aruba (Basran, d. AH 156), says: God will e e 
WievL intercede one to, another". He then quotes the Prophet Jo the 
effect that due to the intercession of a single man of his community, God 
may grant entrance into Paradise to people exceeding in number the 
entire tribe of Tamlm (which is considered huge). Qur an says 

that only those who have taken covenant with God shall ‘mve power o 
intercession. Commenting on this verse, Ibn Jurayj (Meccan, d. AH 150) 
says: “On that day the believers will intercede one for another . 

Outside the immediate exegetical context, more traditions of the 
Prophet to the same effect may be found. Some of them repeat the noHon 
that more people than the entire tribe of Tamlm will enter Paradise 
thanks to the intercession of a single person of Muhammad s umma. n 
other versions, they are more than the people of Mudar,» or more than 


18 Tabari, Tafsir, XXV, 19. 

'9 Ibid., IV, 190. 

2° Ibid., XXIX, 105. 

22 Tirmidl h\/Tulifa, VII, no. 2555 (35:11); Ibn Qani', Sahdba, II, no. S30s ■ 

I 70-71. The is,,ad: Khalid al-Hadhdha’ (Basran, d. AH 141 ) Abdallah J q 
al- Uqayli (Basran, d. ah .08) «- 'Abdallah ibn Abi 1-Jad‘a’ al-Tam.m, (Compan.on) 

^23 ibn Qani', Sahdba, I, no. 203; Mustadrak, 1, 71. The isndd: al-Hanth ibn Uqays 
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the people of Rabi c a and Mudar. 24 Sometimes this privilege was em¬ 
ployed to promote the virtues of some prominent Companions, for in¬ 
stance, c Uthman ibn c Affan, about whom the Prophet reportedly said that 
on the day of resurrection he would intercede for more people than Ra- 
bi c a and Mudar. 25 

The significance of the shafd c a as signalling the superiority of Mus¬ 
lims over non-Muslims emerges most explicitly in traditions describing 
Muhammad’s own power of shafa c a , as contrasted with the very limited 
powers of the other prophets. The scope of the present study does not 
allow us to delve into the details of these traditions. 26 Neither is there any 
room here for elaborating on the impact of inner political tensions which 
prompted versions trying to single out specific groups of Muslims 
claiming prior rights of shafd c a and entrance into Paradise before other 
groups. 27 Suffice it to say that Muhammad’s power of shafd c a for his 
community was adduced to illustrate the exclusion of Jews and Chris¬ 
tians from the scope of the chosen community. This is the case in a report 
about Ahmad ibn Hanbal, who is asked whether the Jews and the Chris¬ 
tians belong to Muhammad’s umma . He answers angrily that this is an 
obscene question which does not even deserve to be answered seri¬ 
ously. 28 In some versions of his response, he adduces the shafd c a tradi¬ 
tion to prove that Muhammad only intercedes for his own umma (and not 
for the Jews and the Christians), saying, ummati , ummatl (“my commu¬ 
nity, my community”). 29 

6. They answer and are answered {al-mustajlbun al-mustajab lahum). 
This is probably an elaboration on Surat al-Baqara (2): 186, in which God 


(or Wuqyash, Basran Companion) <r- Prophet. See also Tabarani, Kabir , VIII, no. 8059, 
with the isndd : Abu Ghalib al-Bahili (Nafi c , Basran) <— Abu Umama al-Bahili (Syrian 
Companion, d. AH 81-86)Prophet, And see also the tradition of Abu Barza (Basran 
Companion, d. AH 64) in Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 212. 

24 Tabarani, Kabir, VIII, no. 7638. The isndd : Abu Umama al-Bahili <— Prophet. 

25 Tirmidhi/7w/z/a, VII, no. 2557 (35:11). The isndd: al-Hasan al-Basri <- Prophet. 

For which see Uri Rubin, The Prophet Muhammad in the Early Literature of 

Hadith, Ph.D. Thesis, Tel Aviv University, 1976 [in Hebrew]), 270-302. 

27 Ibid., 303-40. 

28 

Khallal, Ahkdm ahl al-milal, nos. 1-3. 

29 ibid., nos. 5-7 
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says that He is near to answer the call of His servants and requests them 
to respond to Him (fa-l-yastajlbu It). It follows that Muhammad s believ¬ 
ers are distinguished from the other communities in obedience to God as 
well as in having their invocations answered by God. 

7. They will wage war on the people of error and t e n ic ri 

DaJ The struggle of the Muslims against the Antichrist places Muslims 

and Jews on opposing sides, because Jews are loUmama at 
complices of the Dajjal. For example, in a tradition of Abu Umama 
Bahili (Syrian Companion, d. AH 81-86), the Prophet states that 70,000 
Jews will be with the Dajjal, all clad in dark garments (^/) and bearing 
ornamented swordsThis stands in clear contrast to the traditions 
discussed in Chapter 1, in which Joshua the son of Nun ls ex P e ^ ted « 
assist Jesus, which means that the Israelites too are expected to fight he 
Antichrist . 31 Therefore, the traditions placing the Jews on the side o 
Antichrist, as well as the present statement about the combat of Muham- 
mad’s — against the Antichrist, fit in perfectly with the perception of 
the Jews as a sinful people that has lost its status as a chosen community. 

Oatada’s survey of the exclusive virtues of the chosen community, of 
which Moses’ umma was deprived, is available in another ver ^ n rans ‘ 
milled from him by Sa‘Id ibn Abi ‘Aruba (Basran, d. ahi 156). The 
seven virtues are repeated here, one of which contains additional detai . 
It is the one about the Dajjal (no. 7 above), and is now listed as num 
4 In it the people fighting the Dajjal are described as believing in t 
First Book andin the Last Book”. This trait is a clear distinctive eahire 
of the Muslims, who believe in all the scriptures revealed by God as well 
as in the Qur’an. That the scriptures revealed before the 
eluded in the Islamic faith is a Qur’anic notion which is formulated most 

clearly in Surat al-Baqara (2): 136: 


We believe la God and in that which has been sent down on us and sent down 
on Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac and Jacob, and the Tribes, and that which was grven 


30 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 346. 

31 Above, 29. 

32 Tabari, Tafsir, IX, 45. 
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to Moses and Jesus and the prophets of their Lord; we make no division between 
any of them and to Him we surrender ( muslimun ). 

Thus a contrast is delineated between, on the one hand, Muslims, and, on 
the other, Jews and Christians, who not only rejected the Qur°anic 
message, but also distorted their own scriptures ( tahrif ). 33 

There are two extra virtues of the chosen community (listed as nos. 6, 
7) which are not included in Ma c mar’s version of Qatada’s list. They are: 

6. If one of them plans to do a good deed ( hasana ) but does not do it, 
it is written down for him as one good deed, and if he does it, it is written 
down for him as ten like it ( c ashru amthaliha) till 700. 

7. If one of them contemplates an evil deed, it is not written down 
against him unless he does it, and if he does, it is written down against 
him as only one evil deed. 

These two complementary traits reveal the predominance of God’s 
love for the chosen community. They too represent an elaboration on a 
QuUanic idea, which is stated in Surat al-An c am (6): 160: 

He who does a good deed shall have ten the like of it; and he who does an evil 
deed shall only be recompensed by the like of it.... 

Commenting on this verse, Qatada says that when a man ( c abd ) plans to 
do a good deed but does not do it, it is written down for him as one good 
deed, and if he plans to do an evil deed, it is not written down against 
him unless he does it. 34 The same idea is also embedded in an utterance 
of the Prophet, who is said to have heard it from God Himself. This 
makes it a hadith ilahi or qudsl. The utterance is available with isnads of 
several Companions, such as Ibn c Abbas, 35 Abu Hurayra, 36 and others. 37 
These versions sometimes link the utterance to specific deeds as well as 


33 See above, 60. 

34 Ibn Abi Hatim, V, 1433 (no. 8172); Suyuti, Durr , III, 64 (from Ibn Abi Halim). 

35 Bukhari, Sahih, VIII, 128 (81:31); Muslim, I, 83 (1, Bab idha hamma l- c abdu bi- 
hasana...)\ Darimi, II, no. 2786 (20:70); Ahmad, Musnad , I, 227, 279, 310, 361. 

36 Muslim, I, 82-83 (1, Bab idha hamma l- c abdu bi-hasana...)\ Tirmidhi/T uhfa, 
VlII > 450-51 (44, sura 6). No n-Qudsi isndd : Ahmad, Musnad, II, 234, 411,498. 

37 See Suyuti, Durr , III, 64-66. 
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to specific groups within the Islamic umma who are presented as more 

entitled than others to the duplicated reward M rod’s ut 

In the version of the Basran Companion Anas ibn Malik, God 
terance is contained in the story of Muhammad’s nocturnal journey to 
heaven (the mTrdj), and pertains to the daily prayers which h^e been 
prescribed to the Muslims during this event. God utters it to confirm 
each one of the five daily prayers will be considered for the Mushms as 
ten like it, that is, 50. This is the number of prayers whichGod^or.g^nally 
intended to prescribe, but He eventually reduced it to five due to the 
intervention of Moses, who claimed that judging by his experience with 
the Israelites, the burden of 50 prayers would be too heavy for the Mus¬ 
lims God’s utterance affirms that although the daily prayers have been 
reduced from 50 to five, they have nevertheless remained equal to 50 in 

their reward. 

These are the virtues that constitute the distinction of 
others; in Qatada’s traditions, they have been read back into the To ah 
and have become the reason for Moses’ rage and his smashing of the 
tablets. This latter point—that is, Moses smashing the tablets in dismay 
at their displeasing contents-aroused opposition among several com¬ 
mentators who, in accordance with the concept of the infallibility ( i.yma) 
of the prophets, rejected the notion that Moses could ever react in sue 
manner to the word of God, and therefore denounced Uatada s trad.tion 
as “vicious”. In their view, the tablets were smashed only because the 
Israelites had worshipped the calf.® Nevertheless, the scene of Moses 
reading the virtues of Muhammad’s umma in the tablets continued to 
elaborated through the ages, albeit not as the reason for the^smashing of 
the tablets. This is indicated in major tafsir compilations later than a 
Tabari’s. In some of them, the figure of Ka c b al-Ahbar emerges y 
again, but he has now completely lost his Israelite identity and his know¬ 
ledge of the Torah is employed for anti-Jewish polemics. In a 
recorded by al-ThaHabi (d. ah 427), Ka‘b meets a weeping Jewishrabbi 
and compels him to admit that his sorrow has been caused by the sto y 

38 Ahmad, Musnad, III, 148^t9. „ ?4 o 

39 ibn c Atiyya, VII, 167; Qurtubi, Ahkam, VII, 288; Ibn Kata, Tafsn , II, 248. 
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Moses and the tablets as written in his own Torah, in which each and 
every trait of the chosen community was reserved for Muhammad’s um¬ 
ma and not for the people of Moses. 40 

The scene of Moses and the tablets was also circulated on the author¬ 
ity of Wahb ibn Munabbih. 41 More elaborated versions containing ex¬ 
panded lists of the traits of the Muslims are also available with isndds 
traced back to some Companions quoting the Prophet, such as Ibn c Ab¬ 
bas 42 and Abu Hurayra. 43 

In due course, the scene of Moses and the tablets has assumed new 
forms in which it is not Moses who discovers the content of the tablets by 
reading them; rather it is God Himself who conveys their message while 
addressing Moses directly (yd Musa...). The content of God’s address 
has risen beyond the specific virtues of the chosen community and has 
become exhortation covering a wide range of universal values of relig¬ 
ious and moral significance. The various versions of God’s address 
continue to be circulated on the authority of persons renowned for their 
knowledge of Jewish lore, such as Ka c b al-Ahbar, Wahb ibn Munabbih 
and others, and there are also versions traced back to the Prophet him¬ 
self. 44 

The Transfer of God’s Mercy 

The exclusion of the Children of Israel from God’s mercy and from the 
scope of the chosen community also emerges in interpretations of the 
Qur°anic verses describing Moses’ entreaty for God’s mercy after the 
earthquake that seizes the 70 delegates. In His response to Moses’ prayer, 
God delineates three circles of those entitled to His mercy. The widest 
possible range is delineated in God’s words: “My mercy embraces all 

40 Tha c labl, Tafsir (Ahmet III, 76/11), fol. 98b-99a; idem, Qisas , 181-82; Abu Nu- 
c aym, Hilya, V, 384-86; Suyuti, Khasa^is, I, 31-32 (from Abu Nu c aym). 

41 Bayhaql, DaWil, I, 379-80. See also Suyuti, Khasd’is, III, 207-208; idem, Nuzill 
c lsa, 31-35 (from al-Bayhaqi). 

42 Tha c labi, Tafsir (Ahmet III, 76/11), fol. 98b. 

43 Ibn c Asakir (Mukhtasar), XXV, 366-67; Suyuti, Durr, III, 124; idem, Khasdds, I, 
29-30 (from Abu Nu c aym). 

44 B.g. Ibn c Asakir (. Mukhtasar ), XXV, 364-67, 370-81. 
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things” (7:156), but this is immediately restricted to god-fearing believers 
giving alms, and then to those who follow the ummi prophet (7:157). 

8 The commentators read into this passage the idea that God s me y 
was withdrawn from the first two circles and given to the thirone,that 
is, to Muhammad’s followers. The first two circles are sa d to have been 
those of Iblis (= Satan) and the Jews, respectively. A statement to the 
IfSct that God’s mercy was withdrawn from Satan and the Jews appears 
already in Muqatil’s Tafsir 45 

Traditions recorded by al-Tabari repeat the same idea. One bears 
isndd of Ibn Jurayj, 46 who says that God “took away” (ncza a) Mrs mercy 
from Iblis and the Jews and gave it to Muhammad s umma. The same is 
also stated by Abu Bakr al-Hudhali (Basran, d. AH 167) According to 
SufyLl Ibn c U,ayna (Meccan, d. ah 196). God “stole” H* 

mercy from Iblis and from the Jews and the Christians and made it an 

exclusive possession of “this community . 4S 

A more detailed description is given in a tradition of Nawf ibn Fadala 
al-Bikali. He relates that when Moses chose 70 people to atten o s 
audience, God said to Moses that He expects his people to know the 
Torah by heart, to put the saklna in their hearts, and to use the earth as a 
place of prayer. Moses forwarded these demands to his people and they 
said- “We will only learn the Torah by reading its written text ( nazaian ), 
and will only pray in the synagogues, and will only have the sakina 
within the Ark of the Covenant (al-tdbut). Thereupon, God revealed the 
verses that restrict His mercy to those believing in the - prophet In 
this setting, the Jews lose their status as a chosen community due to the 
inferior ritual customs and manners of prayer. 

On the whole, the material examined in this chapter has demonstrated the 
virtues of Muhammad’s umma in the global sphere of sacre y, 

45 Muqatil, II, 67. 

46 Tabari, Tafsir , IX, 55. 

47 Ibid., IX, 54-55. 

48 Bayhaqi.S/m'aft,1, no. 379. Tha'labi, 

49 lbn Abi Halim, V, 1579 (no. 9053). Also ' Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 238 Tha U 

Tafsir (Ahmei III, 76/11). fol. 102b; Mawardi, NukaO H. 267; Ibn 

111, 272; Qurtubi, Ahkam, VII, 297-98; Ibn c Asakir ( Mukhtasar), XXV, 367 68. 
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which their superiority over the other communities, and mainly over the 
Children of Israel, forms part of a predestined scheme of God. 




CHAPTER 6 


ISRAELITE AND 
THE FIRAQ 


ISLAMIC SECTS: 
TRADITION 


The superiority of Arab believers over others, as discussed in the previ¬ 
ous chapters, is dramatically missing in other traditions in which the sins 
of Israel are also the sins of the Muslims. These traditions no longer 
make mention of the notion of the Muslims being God’s chosen commu¬ 
nity, and in them the Muslims are no better than any other nation under 
the sun. These traditions delineate another link between Muslims and 
non-Muslims, one that is based on similarity in the sense that Muham¬ 
mad’s community shares with the other communities the same fate of sin 
and punishment. Glimpses of such a notion have already been seen in 
Shl c i traditions comparing the Muslim enemies of the Shl c a to the sinful 
Israelites. 1 There are, however, Sunni traditions in which a similar incri¬ 
minating comparison is drawn between Israelites and Muslims, and they 
will be the subject of the following chapters. 

The major sin that emerges in the traditions as being shared by Mus¬ 
lims and others is that of inner division and civil wars. These conditions 
of crisis are presented in the traditions as the main reason why Muslims 
have become like other sinful communities. The underlying message of 
these traditions is anti-heretical. They are aimed at such groups as Kha- 
warij, Qadarls, Shi c is and others, who are accused of introducing into 
Islamic society Israelite modes of dissension and schisms. As will be 
seen below, such accusations were not merely abusive mannerisms but 
stemmed from substantial parallels between Israelite and Islamic divi¬ 
sion. The attack on these groups is marked by a fear of assimilation with 


1 Above, 76-81. 
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others, and is designed to maintain for the believers a distinctive Islamic 

identity. _ 

The present traditions continue to draw on the Qur’an, but now e 

Qur’anic models of Israelite sin are adduced to rebuke the Muslims, not 
to praise them. 

The Qur’anic model of the Israelite sin of schism is presented in vari¬ 
ous passages. In Surat al-Jashiya (45):16-17 (see also Surat Yunus 
[10]:93), God condemns the Children of Israel for their inner conflicts 
(ikhtilaf) which divided them after He had given them the Book, the 
judgement and the prophethood, and after He had preferred them above 
all beings. Therefore, God will judge between them on the Day of Resur¬ 
rection. In Surat Al c Imran (3): 19, God says the same about the People of 

the Book. . , . T , 

Islamic tradition equates the Israelite division with that within Islam, 

and the most explicit statement asserting this parallelism is provided in 
the firaq tradition, which establishes a numerical symmetry between the 
Israelite and Islamic sects. This Prophetic tradition deserves particular 
attention, not only for the idea of Muslims and others being dominated 
by the same fate, but also because many aspects of its textual history 
have not yet been scrutinised. 2 

The firaq tradition consists of two basic parts, an apocalyptic one that 
says that the Muslims are about to split into 72 “parties” (firaq), and a 
historical one that says that the Children of Israel have also split into 
about 70 parties. The tradition states that all the Islamic parties are doom¬ 
ed to Hell, but this sweeping pessimism is moderated by the assertion 
that there is still one group that retains the original core of the chosen 
community and will therefore go to Paradise. This optimistic mitigation 
reveals the didactic aim of the firaq tradition, which is to show the 
believers how to maintain their special status among the nations, and how 
to secure for themselves a distinctive Islamic identity. As will be seen 

2 For previous studies on this tradition see Ignaz Goldziher, “Beitriige zur Literatur- 
geschichte der SFa und der sunnitischen Polemic”, Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlwhen 
Akademie der Wissenschafte 78 (1874), 444^6 (reprinted in his Gesammelte Schnften 
I Hildesheim, 1967); idem, “Le denombrement des sectes mohametanes . Revue 
I'histoire des religions 26 (1892), 129-37 (reprinted in his Gesammelte Schnften, , 
Hildesheim, 1968). 
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below, the saved Islamic party is equated with a saved party among the 
divided Israelites, and thus the notion of a “Judeo-Muslim” group among 
the Children of Israel is revived. This time it serves as a model for right¬ 
eous values abandoned by the divided Muslims, as well as by the sinful 
Children of Israel. 

Origins 

The link between the Israelite and Islamic schisms as established in the 
firaq tradition is based on a numerical parallelism. The origin of this nu¬ 
merical structure needs clarification. Modern scholars have usually con¬ 
nected the notion of 70-odd Islamic sects to the Islamic heresiographical 
system. For example, Keith Lewinstein has assumed that the firaq 
tradition “presumably reflects the appearance of extended schematic 
firaq works”, and holds that it was put into circulation round about the 
mid-second century. 3 This would mean that the firaq tradition is based on 
ideas of Muslim heresiographers who created systematic lists of 70-odd 
Islamic parties and sects. However, such an assumption implies that the 
Islamic parties predicted in the firaq tradition indeed stand for the Islamic 
sects as listed by the heresiographers. However, the term firaq may just 
refer to embryonic trends and groups that emerged due to division 
(furqa ) among Muslims, and nothing seems to restrict the origin of the 
apocalypse to an already systematically developed Islamic heresio- 
graphy. 

It is more likely that the firaq tradition was already in existence be¬ 
fore any systematic list of sects was drawn up, and when lists began to be 

I put together, the firaq tradition served as their model and was the origin 
of their numerical structure. In other words, the lists of sects provided the 
already existing firaq tradition with specific contents. This is confirmed 
in the following story about Yusuf ibn Asbat al-Shaybanl (Kufan/Syrian, 
d. ah 195). The latter is reported to have been approached by al-Musay- 
yab ibn Wadih (Himsi), who said to him: 


Keith Lewinstein, “Making and Unmaking a Sect: the Heresiographers and the Su- 

fryya”. Studio Islamica 76 (1992), 77-78. Cf. G.H.A. Juynboll, s.v. “Surma”, El 2 , IX, 
880 . 
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I have not come to hear hadiths, but rather to learn their interpretation (tafsir) 

from you. There is this hadith: “The Children of Israel split into 71 parties 

(firaq), and this community will split into 72 parties”. Instruct me who these 

parties are, so that I can avoid them. 

Yusuf ibn Asbat answered that the Islamic parties had stemmed from 
four sources (asl): Qadariyya, MurjFa, Shi c a and Khawarij; each of these 
parties (firqa) had generated eighteen more parties. 4 Here the list is pro¬ 
duced within an exegetical process designed to link the apocalypse of the 
firaq tradition to a reality of heretical sects, as known to the scholars of 
the second Islamic century. However, the lists of real parties were being 
built not only to match the apocalypse, but also to draw a clear line sepa¬ 
rating the chosen community of believers from those who remain outside 
of it. 

c Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak (d. AH 181) too is already said to have pro¬ 
vided a list of 72 Islamic parties, stemming from four sources: Shi c a, Ha- 
ruriyya, Qadariyya and Murji’a. He says that they produced 22, 21, 16, 
and 13 parties, respectively. 5 Although he does not mention the firaq tra¬ 
dition, he obviously elaborates on it. 

In these reports, the number of the Islamic parties, as indicated in the 
firaq tradition and as retained in the elaborated lists, is 72. This seems to 
be a symbolic number based on the well-known typology of the number 
12, duplicated by six. This number is used not only in the apocalypse 
discussed here, but also in numerous other apocalyptic contexts. For ex¬ 
ample, 72 Dajjals will portend the Hour; 6 72 months will elapse between 
Shu'ayb ibn Salih and the Mahdi; 7 a man of Hashim and his son will rule 
for 72 years. 8 

Outside the apocalyptic sphere, the number appears as part of an en¬ 
tity larger by one, i.e. consisting of 73 components. For example, God’s 

4 Ibn Abl c Asim, Sunna, no. 953 (end missing); Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman, I, no. 277 
(full text). See also no. 276. 

5 Ibn Balta, Ibana: Iman, I, no. 278. Cf. W. Montgomery Watt, The Formative 
Period of Islamic Thought (Edinburgh, 1973), 58. 

5 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, 29. 

7 Ibid., 165, 188 (I am grateful to Yaron Klein for these references). 

8 Ibid., 124,419. 
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Greatest Name consists of 73 letters, 72 of which have been revealed to 
the Prophet and to some of the ShIT imams. 9 Or, God bestows 73 por¬ 
tions of mercy on a man helping the needy, one portion in this world, and 
72 in the next. 10 As will be seen below, the same pattern recurs in the 
firaq tradition, in versions speaking about 73 Islamic sects, 72 of which 
go to Hell and one to Paradise. 

The apocalyptic part of the firaq tradition is therefore based on a 
widely current symbolic number, which means that the tradition did not 
come into being to serve heresiographical needs, but rather was the out¬ 
come of an apocalyptic drive. 

The basic apocalyptic nature of the firaq tradition is further intensi¬ 
fied in versions basing the predicted Islamic schism in the sphere of ash- 
rat al-sa c a, “the portents of the Hour”. This is the case in a Syrian 
version of the Companion c Awf ibn Malik. The Prophet describes to 
c Awf the time at which the division into 72+1 sects going to Hell and to 
Paradise, respectively, will occur. He mentions a series of different signs 
of moral disintegration and corruption that will appear among the Mus¬ 
lims; when these become manifest people will seek shelter in Syria, but 
the enemies of the Muslims will soon conquer it, and then there will be 
tribulations (fitan) which will last till the emergence of the Mahdi. 11 This 
version puts at the core of the Islamic pessimism the fear of a Byzantine 
counter-attack in Syria. 12 

The Historical Part 

In the historical part of the firaq tradition, the Children of Israel provide 
the historical model of schisms. The number of their own parties is lesser 
by one, that is, 71, which creates with the 72 Islamic sects an ascending 
scale of schism. 

The information about the Israelite schism is assumed to have come 
to the Prophet directly from a Jewish source, and some Muslim traditions 
identify him by name. He is 'Abdallah ibn Salam (d. AH 43), the Medi- 

* Ps --Mas c udi, Ithbat, 133, 160, 254; Kulini, I, 230. 

10 Kulini, II, 199. 

Tabarani, Kabir, XVIII, no. 91. 

Such fears were mainly in Hims, for which see Conrad, “Arwad”, 339-40. 
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nan convert. His meeting with Muhammad is described in a tradition of 
Qatada ibn Di c ama, as recorded by c Abd al-Razzaq. The Prophet asks 
him into how many parties (firaq) the Children of Israel split up. Ibn 
Salam replies that they divided up into 71 or 72 parties, whereupon the 
Prophet adds the apocalyptic part of the firaq tradition, saying that the 
Muslims will split into a similar number of parties, or into a number 
lower by one. All parties but one will go to Hell. 13 A similar exchange 
between the Prophet and Ibn Salam is recounted in a tradition of the Bas- 
ran Companion Anas ibn Malik. 14 

In these texts, the number of the Israelite parties varies between 71 
and 72. While the number 71 renders the Islamic schism more drastic, 
the number 72 places the Israelite and Islamic schisms on an equal basis. 

The specific Jewish origin of the notion that the Children of Israel 
split into 70-odd parties is not clear. It has been suggested that it may be 
linked to the Talmudic notion of the Torah being written out in the 70 or 
72 different languages of the various nations. 15 However, this is some¬ 
what strained, because the firaq tradition speaks about sects among the 
Israelites themselves. A clue to a more specific Talmudic origin may be 
found in the commentaries on Qur°an 3:19. This is one of the verses 
condemning the People of the Book for being divided after God has 
given them the Book, that is, the Torah. While some interpretations, such 
as the one transmitted by Ibn Ishaq from Muhammad ibn Ja c far ibn al- 
Zubayr (Medinan, d. ca. AH 110-20), 16 say that the verse refers to con¬ 
flicts among Christians, other interpretations link it to schisms among the 
Jews. One is of al-RabI c ibn Anas al-Bakri (Basran, d. AH 139), who says 
that before his death Moses assembled 70 rabbis (habr) of the Children 
of Israel and entrusted to each one of them one part of the Torah. He then 
appointed Joshua the son of Nun as his successor. When three gene¬ 
rations (gam) elapsed, the sons of the 70 rabbis to whom the knowledge 
had come down were beset by division ( furqa ), and they shed each 
other’s blood as disagreements and war broke out among them. This was 


13 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, X, no. 18675. 

14 Ajurri, SharVa , no. 24; Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman , I, no. 270. 

15 McAuliffe, Quranic Christians , 199 n. 77. 

16 Tabari, Tafsir , III, 142. 
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the outcome of their greediness and of their passion for power and 
wealth, and God therefore established tyrants to rule over them. 17 

That the Israelites had 70 rabbis, or “elders”, as leaders is a well- 
known Biblical idea, 18 and that these elders received the Torah in a suc¬ 
cession of transmission beginning with Moses is a well-known Talmudic 
concept. In the Mishnah, the sequence of transmission is: God -> Moses 
Joshua -» elders prophets -> the men of the Great Kenesseth. 19 The 
distribution of the Torah among these people could mean that it originat¬ 
ed various ways of interpreting and implementing the Torah. In view of 
the tradition of al-RabI c ibn Anas, it may be assumed that when speaking 
about 70-odd sects among the Children of Israel, the firaq tradition most 
probably refers to conflicts among the descendants of the 70 Israelite 
elders who received the Torah. 

However, in most versions of the firaq tradition, the historical part is 
vague; no specific indication as to the identity of the 70-odd Israelite 
parties is provided, only their number. Such identification is, in fact, not 
essential, because the Israelite schism figures within the firaq tradition 
only as a model for the Islamic schism, which the apocalyptic part is de¬ 
signed to denounce. In the Islamic sphere, a concrete context can be de¬ 
tected, which may shed light on the circumstances in which the firaq 
tradition was first put into circulation. The following material will show 
that this tradition first appeared in the Syrian sphere where it was de¬ 
signed to equate the Israelite schism with the Khariji dissension, and by 
implication, to equate the righteous Israelites with the Umayyad caliphs. 

Before turning to the relevant evidence, some introductory remarks on 
the Khawarij are in order. The people named “Khawarij” are usually 
identified with those who seceded from c Ali’s camp in Siffin, where a 
battle between C A1I and Mu c awiya took place in 37/657-58. 20 The con- 


17 Ibid., Ill, 142. See also Tha c labi, Tafsir (MS Tel Aviv), 68; Zamakhshari, Kash- 
shaf, I, 419; Baghawi, Ma c alim al-tanzil, I, 440; Suyuti, Durr, II, 13. 

18 Exodus 24:1. 

19 Aboth 1:1. 

20 For which see e.g. W. Montgomery Watt, “Kharijite Thought in the Umayyad Pe¬ 
riod”, Der Islam 36 (1961), 215; M.A. Shaban, Islamic History: a New Interpretation. 
y oL I: A.D. 600-750 (Cambridge, 1971, repr. 1977), 76; N.J. Coulson, A History of Is- 
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ventional view has therefore been that “Khawarij” are those who “went 
out” ( kharaju ) from c Ali’s camp after Siffin. 21 However, this is just an 
etiological interpretation placing the term “Khawarij’ in a concrete his¬ 
torical context. The term itself is much earlier than Siffin. To begin with, 
the form khawarij is the plural of kharijl, which is pre-Islamic by origin. 
It means “one excellent in running, or that outstrips others, not the off¬ 
spring of a sire and dam possessing the like qualities”. 22 This might 
suggest that the term was not initially pejorative in its Islamic usage 
—although usually connected with heretics—but rather signified coura¬ 
geous rebellion against oppressors. 

The label “Khawarij” was applied to groups involved already in the 
assassination of c Uthman (35/656), the third of the Righteous Caliphs. 
This is the case in a Kharijl text considered to be a letter of Ibn Ibad, the 
real or fictitious founder of the Ibadiyya. Here the term is evidently lau¬ 
datory. 23 Malik ibn Anas (d. AH 180) too is said to have called those who 
rebelled against c Uthman: “Khawarij”; here it is associated with ahwd° 
(“deviations”), and hence pejorative. 24 The pejorative association of the 
term Khawarij with heretics of evil “deviations is the prevailing one, 
and it is indicated in a statement of Ayyub al-Sakhtiyani (Basran, d. AH 
131) to the effect that all people of deviations (ahl al-ahwa°) are Kha¬ 
warij; they differ in name, but are all alike in using the sword. 25 The title 
ahl al-ahwa 0 is based on a Qur'anic designation of people of evil incli¬ 
nations, 26 and the traditions apply it not only to the Khawarij, but also to 
the Qadaris, the Murjiis and others. 27 


lamic Law (repr. Edinburgh, 1994), 103; Andrew Rippin, Muslims: Their Religious Be¬ 
liefs and Practices. Vol. 1: the Formative Period (London and New York, 1990), 49, 
Hugh Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates: the Islamic Near East from 
the Sixth to the Eleventh Century (London and New York, 1994), 79. 

21 Lane, Lexicon , s.v. “Kharijl”. 

22 Loc. cit. 

23 The letter of Ibn Ibad is usually taken to be authentic. See e.g. Watt, Formative 
Period, 16. For a penetrating revaluation of the dating and significance of the letter, see 
Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma (Cambridge, 1981), 57-67. 

24 Firyabl, Qadar, no. 387. 

25 Ibid., no. 375; Lalika 3 !, I, no. 290. 

26 E.g. Qur°an 5:77; 6:150; 45:18, etc. 

27 On the Qadaris see below, 177-80. On the MurjFTs see e.g. Cook, Dogma, 
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The Khawarij and the Firaq Tradition 

Abu Umama and the Beheaded Khawarij 

The anti-Khariji connection of the firaq tradition is evident in numerous 
texts. To begin with, this tradition appears in some versions of a story 
about the Syrian Companion Abu Umama al-Bahili (d. ah 81-86), on 
whose authority many anti-Kharijl statements are circulated. This accords 
with the fact that he was on c AlFs side in Siffin. 28 In one particular case, 
Abu Umama makes a statement against the Khawarij in front of their cut¬ 
off heads. The story takes place in the days of al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufra, 
who fought many battles against the Khawarij in Iraq, first under 
"Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr, and then under the Umayyad caliph c Abd al- 
Malik. In one case al-Muhallab is said to have beheaded 60 or 70 Kha¬ 
warij and sent their heads for display outside the mosque of Damascus. 29 
Abu Umama is reported to have come to watch, and there are numerous 
versions of what he said on that occasion. Most of these contain two 
basic elements: one is that the Khawarij are “dogs of Hell” (kildb al-ndr ), 
and the other is that they are the worst people ever killed and that the 
people killed by them are the best people ever killed. Abu Umama swears 
that these curses are not his own invention, but that he heard them from 
the Prophet. 

Many versions contain one or both of these statements. One account 
is that of Sayyar al-UmawI (Syrian), as quoted by c Abdallah ibn Bahir 
(Yemeni storyteller). 30 More prevalent, however, are the versions of the 
Basran Abu Ghalib, who is said to have accompanied Abu Umama to 
look at the beheaded Khawarij. Abu Ghalib’s story was disseminated by 
numerous traditionists whose versions were recorded by al-Tabarani in 
his al-Mu c jam al-kablr . 31 The account by Sufyan ibn c Uyayna (Meccan, 

23-106; Khalil Athamina, “The Early MurjPa: Some Notes”, Journal of Semitic Studies 
35 (1990), 109-30. On the term ahl al-ahwa 3 see further, Abrahamov, Islamic Theo¬ 
ry, 29. 

28 Ibn Hajar, Isaba , III, 420. 

29 See Bayhaqi, Sunan, VIII, 188; Ibn c Asakir (Mukhtasar), XI, 77. 

30 Ahmad, Musnad ,, V, 250. 

31 1 

The traditionists quoting Abu Ghalib are: Husayn al-Khurasani (Tabarani, Kabir , 
VIU ’ no - 8041); Abu Khalda (ibid., VIII, no. 8043); Ash c ath ibn c Abd al-Malik (ibid., 
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d. ah 196) from Abu Ghalib gained entrance into the canonical collection 
of Ibn Maja. 32 Somewhat different is the version of al-Azhar ibn Salih, in 
which Abu Ghalib sees with Abu Umama bodies of Khawarij who re¬ 
volted in Syria, not in Iraq, and were thrown into a pit. 33 

In some expanded versions of the story about Abu Umama and the 
beheaded Khawarij, related on the authority of Abu Umama by Abu Gha¬ 
lib, the firaq tradition appears side by side with some Qur'amc passages 
(which will be discussed in the following chapter), and usually im¬ 
mediately after these verses, and with it the entire statement of Abu 
Umama is concluded. In all of these expanded versions the number of the 
Islamic parties is 72, while the number of the Israelite parties is the same 
or lower by one, which creates a rising scale of schism with the Islamic 

sects. 

The recitation of the firaq tradition in front of the beheaded Khawarij 
leaves little doubt as to its purport: to berate the Khawarij for spreading 
among the Muslims Israelite modes of schisms. 

The earliest available source in which the firaq tradition appears as a 
part of the story of Abu Umama is the Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 
AH 235). Abu Ghalib transmits the story to Abu Mira Qatan ibn Ab¬ 
dallah al-Harrani, and in it the firaq tradition—as is said to have been 
heard by Abu Umama from the Prophet—reads: 34 

The Children of Israel split into 71 parties ( firqa), and the number of parties in 
this community will be higher by one. All will go to Hell, except for al-sawdd 
al-a c zam. Upon them (i.e. upon al-sawdd al-a c zam) rests what is laid on them, 
and upon you rests what is laid on you. If you obey, you are righteous. The duty 
of the messenger of God is just to deliver. Hearing and obedience (td c a) are 
better than division (furqa) and rebellion {ma siya). 


VIII, no. 8040); 'Imran ibn Muslim (ibid., VIII, no. 8044); Ja'far ibn Sulayman (ibid., 
VIIl! no. 8039); Qatan ibn Ka c b Abu 1-Haytham (ibid., VIII, no. 8055). 

32 Ibn Maja, I, no. 176 (Muqaddima, 12). See also ‘Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Sunna, no. 

1471; Tabarani, Kabir, VIII, no. 8036. 

33 Ajurri, Shari c a, no. 57. , 

34 Ibn Abi Shayba, XV, no. 19738. See also Kanz, XI, no. 31583. Isolated: lb 

c Asim, Sunna, no. 68. 
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Similar versions were transmitted from Abu Ghalib by Hammad ibn 
Zayd (Basran, d. ah 179), 35 Sulaym ibn Zurayr, 36 and Hammad ibn Sala- 
ma (Basran, d. AH 167). 37 

This version declares that the Muslims are free to choose between 
joining the chosen community and going to Paradise, or joining the 
doomed parties and going to Hell. The text draws heavily on Qur°an 
24:54, which urges the believers to obey God and His messenger, adding 
that each one bears his own burden. Just as the Qur 3 an does, the tradition 
elevates the value of obedience (ta c a) to the rank of a major duty, which 
stands in contrast to division ( furqa ) and rebellion (ma c siya). The occur¬ 
rence of such a statement in an anti-Kharijl context is to be expected 
since the Khawarij were renowned for rejecting the principle of td c a , 
which triggered off Sunni traditions in support of this principle. Most 
famous is the statement that the ruler must always be obeyed, even if he 
be a “black slave” ( c abd habashl). 3S Although some modem Islamists 
have held that this notion of submission was originated by the Khawarij 
themselves, it was already proven to be a Sunni anti-Kharijl statement. 39 

al-Sawad al-A c zam 

In the present version, the saved party is one of the 72 groups and is 
designated as al-sawdd al-a c zam : “the great blackness”. The locution de¬ 
notes the bulk of the Islamic umma, and is designed to balance the im¬ 
pression that may be gained from the fact that the saved party is only one 
out of 72, that is, a minority. By being called al-sawdd al-a c zam , the 

35 Tabarani, Kabir, VIII, no. 8035; Bayhaqi, Sunan, VIII, 188. 

36 LalikaT I, no. 152. Isolated: Tabarani, Kabir, VIII, no. 8054. 

37 Dani, Fitan, III, no. 285. 

38 E.g. c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, II, no. 3783; Bukhari, Sahih, IX, 78 (93:4); 
Muslim, VI, 14-15 (33, Bab wujub ta c at al-umara 3 )', TiTmidhx/Tuhfa, VII, no. 2815 
(39:16); Marwazi, Sunna, nos. 70, 71; Ibn Abi c Asim, Sunna, nos. 942, 1062, 1063; 
Ajurri, Shari c a, nos. 64, 69, 70; Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman, I, p. 307; Bayhaqi, Sunan, VIII, 
159; idem, Shu c ab, VI, nos. 7515-16; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jdmi c bayan al- c ilm, II, 183; 

Ulika% IV, nos. 2293-97; Kanz, VI, nos. 14812, 14816, 14818. 

39 n 

For a detailed survey of the issue see Patricia Crone, “Even if an Ethiopian Slave: 
the Transformation of a Sunni Tradition”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 57 (1994), 59-67. Cf. Bashear, Arabs and Others, 88-92. 
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saved party explicitly becomes the one representing the majority of the 
community, which means that the right way of God is with the masses^ 

The tradition stresses that the believers must “obey”, and the saved party 
therefore clearly consists of those accepting the principle of obedience to 
the ruling leaders, that is, the caliphs. The recitation of this statement® 
front of the beheaded Khawarij means that they belong to the doomed 
parties who preserve among the Muslims an Israelite model of dissension 

and rebellion. 

Jama c a-Ta c a 

Other versions of the firaq tradition provide further designations of the 
saved party; these reveal additional aspects of its 
purport! Thus, in the version of Dawud [ibn Bakr] ibn Abi 1-Furat (Medi- 
nan), as quoted from Abu Ghalib—which is isolated from thesccncof 
the beheaded Khawarij—the group called al-sawad al-a ?am is 1 en i le 
further as al-jamd'a « This term denotes “togetherness and is the op¬ 
posite of furqa, “division”. 

The value of jama'a means that one should adhere to the accepted 
rulings of the religious leaders, and is closely associated with the value5 of 
ta c a which appears in the above version of Has firaq tradition Both ap 
pear together in various other texts. For example a letter said to have 
been sent by the Prophet to the leader of Bahrayn43 contains a clause to 
the effect that the local leader should “obey and join the jama a (.. .wa- 
tuti c u wa-tadkhulufi l-jama c a). 

' The values of jama'a and td'a stand in clear contrast to the Khariji 
disposition, which points to the anti-Khariji import ofthe/»^ tradition 
The contrast between Janul'a and td% on the one hand, and the Kha 
warij, on the other, is indicated in traditions in which these values appear 
as the ones impaired by acts described with derivatives of the root kh.i .)■> 

40 compare the Latin saying Vox populi vox Dei, and the Hebrew qol hamon ke-qol 
shadday. “The voice of the masses is the voice of God . 

41 Marwazi, Sunna, no. 56. AU ,u amr , v lilam- 

42 For the various connotations of the term jamd c a see B.nyamin Abrahamov, 

ic Theology: Traditionalism and Rationalism (Edinburgh, 1998), 5-6. 

43 lbn S a c d, I, 275. Cf. Gardet, “Djama'a”, El 2 . 
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the very root of the term “Khawarij”. This is the case in traditions cursing 
him who abandons ( tarakalfaraqa ) the “togetherness” ( jama c a ) of the 
Muslims and separates himself ( kharaja) from the collective obedience 
(al-t^a). 44 In some versions, the term ta c a is interchangeable with that of 
sultan (“the ruling power”), as the object abandoned by him who per¬ 
forms the act of kharaja (kharaja mina l-sultani ). 45 

In other versions of Abu Umama the rising scale of schism has disap¬ 
peared, and thus the implicit inferiority of Muslims to Israelites has been 
diminished. The elimination of the rising scale is achieved either by rais¬ 
ing the number of the Israelite parties to 72 to match the Islamic ones, or 
by reducing the Islamic doomed parties to 71 to match the Israelite ones. 
In the following version, quoted from Abu Ghalib by Quraysh ibn 
Hayyan (Basran), the former device has been employed: 46 

The Children of Israel were divided into 72 parties ( firqa ); this community will 

be divided into the same number of parties, as well as into an extra party. All 

will go to Hell, except for the sawad.... 

In this version, the saved Islamic party has been excluded from the 72, 
and thus gained a more distinctive status. 

In the following version, the number of the doomed Islamic parties 
has been reduced to 71 to match the Israelite ones, while retaining the 
extra party that goes to Paradise. This version is transmitted from Abu 
Umama by Abu Ghalib to Abu 1-Haytham Qatan ibn Ka c b (Basran), and 
it does not have the story of the beheaded Khawarij. Abu Ghalib relates 
that someone asked Abu Umama who were “those in whose hearts there 
is deviation (, zaygh ), who follow the mutashabih of the Qur 3 an”. These 

44 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, XI, no. 20707; Muslim, VI, 21 (33, Bab al-amr bi- 
luzum a1-jama c a)\ Ahmad, Musnad , II, 133 ( naza c a yadan min), 296, 306, 488, 488 
(i khalafa)\ Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman , I, nos. 108 ( taraka ), 109, 110 ( khaiafa ), 111, 112; 
Lalika 3 !, I, nos. 141, 142; Bayhaqi, Sunan, VIII, 156; idem, Shu c ab, VI, nos. 7495-96; 
Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Tamhld, XXI, 281. 

45 Bukhari, Sahlh, IX, 59 (92:2); Muslim, VI, 22 (33, Bab al-amr bi-luzum al-ja- 
ma c a). 

46 Tabarani, Kablr, VIII, no. 8053. 
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terms are derived from Surat A1 'Imran (3):7, a Quranic verse which as 
will be shown in the next chapter, is closely related to the Khawarij. Abu 
Umama replies that they are the Khawarij, which means that the Qur¬ 
anic verse deals with them. He goes on to ask the man to join the sawad 
a c zam, and then recites the firaq tradition, which reads: 47 

The Children of Israel have been divided into 71 parties, all of which are in Hell; 
this community will have one more party that will go to Paradise. 

Jews and Christians (71-72) 

In further versions of the firaq tradition as quoted from Abu Umama a 
significant change is noticed both in the numerical structure and in the 
identity of the past communities. The title “Children of Israel has been 
replaced by the two ethnic groups which this term covers, name y, 
“Jews” ( Yahud ) and “Christians” ( Nasdrd ). This change reflects the ten¬ 
dency of the traditionists to use designations more relevant than the re¬ 
mote “Children of Israel”. With this change, the dual structure of the 
historical-apocalyptic equation (Israelites-Muslims) has become a triple 
one (Jews-Christians-Muslims). Such a triple structure appears in a ver¬ 
sion uttered by Abu Umama in front of the beheaded Khawarij which is 
quoted from him (through Abu Ghalib) by Dawud ibn (Abi) al-Sulayk. 

The Jews have been divided into 71 parties (firqa)', 70 parties are in Hell and 
one party is in Paradise. The Christians have been divided into 72 parties; 71 
parties are in Hell and one party is in Paradise. This community will be divided 
into 73 parties; 72 parties go to Hell and one to Paradise. 

When asked to describe the Muslim party that goes to Paradise, Abu 

Umama said that they were the sawad a c zam. 

Here the basic number of 71 Israelite parties has been allotted to the 
Christians, while the Jewish parties are of a lesser number by one (70). 
These numbers only include doomed parties, while the saved party m 
each community is an extra one. This version thus draws a line connect¬ 
ing the saved Islamic party to the righteous groups of the Jews and th 

47 Marwazi, Sunna , no. 55. 

48 Tabarani, Kabir , VIII, nos. 8051-52; Lalika 3 !, I, no. 151. 
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Christians, which have thus become a model foreshadowing the Muslim 
believers who have remained loyal to the true values of the Prophet’s 
faith. 

“Judeo-Muslims” and “Christo-Muslims” 

The saved parties among the Jews, the Christians and the Muslims were 
eventually provided with Qur°anic links established in independent tra¬ 
ditions not explicitly related to the Khariji schism. One of these is a tra¬ 
dition about C A1I, recounted by Ya c qub ibn Zayd ibn Talha (Medinan 
judge, d. ca. AH 140), who says that C A1I transmitted the firaq tradition 
from the Prophet. Whenever he did so, he used to recite three Qur°anic 
verses, which in this context are perceived as referring to the saved par¬ 
ties among the Jews, the Christians and the Muslims, respectively. For 
the saved party among the Jews, C A1I is said to have recited Surat al- 
A c raf (7): 159. This is the Israelite umma verse which, as seen above, 49 
states that a righteous umma exists among the people of Moses. For the 
saved party among the Christians, C A1I is said to have recited Surat al- 
Ma°ida (5):65-66, which deals with the People of the Book, that is, the 
Jews as well as the Christians. Here it is stated that there is among them 
umma muqtasida (a “righteous community”), while many other of the 
People of the Book are evil-doers. 50 For the saved party among the 
Muslims, C A1I is said to have recited Surat al-A c raf (7): 181, which refers 
to a righteous umma among those created by God. 51 

There is one more tradition about C A1I in which he appends the three 
QuCanic passages to the firaq tradition. In this tradition, C A1I is engaged 
in a polemical debate with a Jewish rabbi ( ra J s al-jalut = Rosh Golah 52 ) 
and a Christian archbishop. c Ali puts the knowledge of his rivals to the 
test. He first asks the rabbi how many parties the Children of Israel split 
up into after Moses, and the rabbi says: “Into none at all”. C A1I accuses 
him of lying, and says that the Children of Israel were divided into 71 

49 Above, 25-26. 

50 Cf. McAuliffe, Qur'anic Christians , 194-203. 

51 Abu Ya c la, VI, p. 342 (in no. 3668); AbQ Nu c aym, Hilya, III, 227. 

For this type of encounter between c All and the Rosh Golah see Wasserstrom, Be- 
Muslim and Jew, 108-16. 
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parties, and all but one will go to Hell. Then the same discourse is re- 
peated between c Ali and the archbishop. c Ali tells him at last that the 
Christians were divided after Jesus into 72 parties, and that all but one 
will go to Hell. Finally, c Ali recites to the Jewish rabbi and the Christian 
archbishop the three Qur’anic passages to illustrate the saved parties 
among the three communities. 53 

Sometimes a different Quranic passage was adduced for the saved 
party among the Christians, namely, Surat al-Hadid (57).27. This verse 
speaks about Christians who invented rahbaniyya (“asceticism ). 54 The 
verse says that God has rewarded the believers among them, but even 
more among them are fasiqun, “transgressors”. A tradition of the Prophet 
attaches to this verse a similar version of the firaq tradition. The Pro¬ 
phet’s statement is included in a tradition occurring in an interpretation 
attributed to the Medinan/Kufan Companion 'Abdallah ibn Mas'ud (d. 
AH 32). One version is quoted from Ibn Mas'ud by Suwayd ibn Ghafala 
(Kufan, d. AH 81), and has been recorded by al-Tabari in his commentary 
on 57:27; 55 it already appears in earlier sources. 56 A similar version is 
quoted from Ibn Mas'ud by his son c Abd al-Rahman. 57 

In the version recorded by al-Tabari, Ibn Mas'ud hears the Prophet 

say: 

Those who were before us became divided into 71 parties, three of which were 

saved and the rest perished. 

In this version, the notion of three saved parties has been condensed into 
the Christian sphere. The Prophet goes on to relate the history of the 


53 Marwazi, Surma, no. 60. See also Ibn Abi Hatim, V, 1587-88 (no. 8370); c Ay- 
yashi, II, 35-36 (no. 91, on Qur’an 7:159). Cf. Suyuti, Durr, III, 136. 

54 Cf. Sara Sviri, “Wa-rahbaniyyatan ibtada c uha: an Analysis of Traditions Concer¬ 
ning the Origin and Evaluation of Christian Monasticism”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic 
and Islam 13 (1990), 195-208; McAuliffe, Quranic Christians, 260-84. 

55 Tabari, Tafsir, XXVII, 138-39. 

56 Marwazi, Sunna, no. 54. Cf. Ibn Abi c Asim, Sunna, no. 70 (abridged). And see 
also Tabarant, Saglur, I, 223-24; idem, Kablr , X, no. 10531; Mustadrak, II, 480; 

Kathlr, Tafsir, IV, 315-16. Ka- 

57 Ibn Abi c Asim, Sunna , no. 71 (abridged); Tabarani, Kablr, X, no. 10357; n 

thlr, Tafsir, IV, 315. 


three saved Christian parties, saying that the first one defied the op¬ 
pressing kings and fought for the sake of the religion of God and Jesus, 
but the kings killed them in the end. The second party did not have the 
power to fight and remained among its people, preaching quietly to them 
the religion of God and Jesus. However, in the end the oppressing kings 
killed them too. The third party did not have the power even to stay qui¬ 
etly among its people, and retreated to the desert and the mountains and 
took to asceticism ( fa-tarahhabu ). Their descendants are those referred 
to in the Qur 3 anic verse about rahbaniyya. The Prophet then says about 
the believers among them: “They were those who believed in me and 
said that I was truthful” ( wa-humu lladhina amanu bi wa-saddaquni). 
This statement no doubt alludes to the Christian “hermits” ( rahib , pi. 
ruhbdn) of Muhammad’s own time who are said to have believed in 
Muhammad. Stories about such hermits are indeed available in the 
sources. The best-known figure is Bahira, who recognises Muhammad as 
the future Arabian prophet when he is still a child, 58 

All the Qur°anic passages adduced for the saved parties among the 
Jews and the Christians are perceived as referring to groups of believers 
who have remained loyal to the message of their respective prophets. 
This message also obliges them to believe in the prophet of Islam, whose 
emergence is predicted in their own scriptures. Hence, reference to what 
may be called a “Judeo-Muslim” and a “Christo-Muslim” group among 
the Jews and the Christians respectively is resumed. These elevated 
groups represent the global level of the values abandoned by the divided 
Muslims. 

The Khariji Archetype 

The Khariji connection of the firaq tradition was projected back into the 
life of Muhammad and became part of an allegorical story in which the 
t future history of the Khawarij was condensed into a single episode at- 
| tended by the Prophet, as well as by Abu Bakr, c Umar and c Ali, the fu- 
| ture caliphs. The story turns the emergence of the Khawarij into a fatal 
k predestined scheme. The obligation to fight them becomes a Prophetic 


58 For a recent study on several traditions about him see Rubin, The Eye of the Be¬ 
holder, 50-52. 
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command, and the failure of the “Righteous Caliphs” to crush them be¬ 
comes the origin of the rift that has pervaded the community. In this 
story the Prophet and his three Companions discuss a person who, al¬ 
though not explicitly defined as Khariji, nevertheless figures as a Khariji 
archetype: a valiant warrior and a devoted worshipper who is convinced 
that he is better than everyone else. The Prophet says that in order to pre¬ 
vent dissension, this man must die. However, although each of the t ree 
Companions tries to kill him, none of them succeeds (which is why the 

Khawarij emerged in later generations). 

The story is available in several versions, transmitted on the authority 
of various Companions, such as the Basran Abu Bakra al-Thaqafi (Nu- 
fay c ibn al-Harith ibn Kalada; d. AH 50), 59 and the Ansar! Abu Sa c id al- 
Khudri. 60 In the latter’s version, the Prophet describes the associates of 
the man as pretentious Qur 3 an lovers, and as manqun, i.e. passing 
through” the religion and leaving it behind. This is the standard descrip¬ 
tion of the Khawarij. 

The most prevalent versions are those of the Basran Companion Anas 
ibn Malik One is transmitted from Anas by Sufyan, 61 and another is 
quoted from Anas by the Syrian Hud ibn ‘Ata 3 . 62 This version is usually 
appended by a remark of Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qurazi (Medinan, d 
AH 117) to the effect that the man is Dhu 1-Thudayya, 63 a Khariji killed 
by c Ali at Nahrawan in 37/657-58, whose emergence is said to have been 
predicted by the Prophet. 64 

The firaq tradition appears within the version of Anas, as related by 
the Basran storyteller Yazid ibn Aban al-Raqashi (d. AH 110-20). The 


59 Ahmad, Musnad, V, 42; Majma c al-zawa'id, VI, 228. 

60 Ahmad, Musnad, III, \5', Majma c al-zawa’id, VI, 228. 

6 ' Kashf al-aslar, II, no. 1851 (printed: Aba Sufyan; Sufyan is either al-Thawn or 
ibn c Uyayna). 

62 Aiurri, SharVa , no. 48. (printed: Hawdha instead of Hud). 

63 Abu YaTa, I, no. 90; VII, no. 4143; Majma c al-zawadd , VI, 229-30; Ibn c Asa i 

XXVII, 158. 1L . . p ... TV 943 

64 See e.g. c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf\ X, nos. 18650-53; Bukhari, Sahih, > 
(61:25); Muslim, III, 114, 115, 116 (12, Bab dhikri I-khawdrij ); Abu Dawud, , 
545,546 (39:27). 
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earliest source in which it occurs is the Musannaf of c Abd al-Razzaq. 65 In 
this version, the Companions of the Prophet admire the courage and re¬ 
ligious devotion of the person, but when the Prophet meets him for the 
first time, he says: “There is a stroke from the Devil (safat shaytan) on 
his forehead”. As the man draws nearer, the Prophet asks him: “Have you 
not been telling yourself just now that no one among the people is better 
than yourself?” He says: “Yes”, and goes away. Then the Prophet asks 
who will kill this man, and Abu Bakr volunteers. He follows the man, but 
returns almost immediately, saying: “I reached him and saw him ab¬ 
sorbed in prayer within a line he had drawn on the ground around him¬ 
self. I did not dare to kill him.” Then the Prophet asks for another 
volunteer, and this time it is c Umar, but he too, like Abu Bakr, fails to 
carry out the mission. The third volunteer is c All, who, unlike the previ¬ 
ous pair of Companions, cannot find the man. As he returns, he says to 
the Prophet that had he found him, he would have brought his cut-off 
head to the Prophet. This is probably an allusion to c Ali’s future anti- 
Kharijl campaign, and mainly to the killing of Dhu 1-Thudayya at Nah¬ 
rawan. Then the Prophet says: “This [man] is the first horn ( qarn) of the 
Devil that has emerged in my community. Had you killed him, not even 
one of you would have ever disagreed with another.” This is immediately 
followed by the firaq tradition. Its present version is again of the dual 
structure, and the saved party is included in the initial number of 72: 

The Children of Israel split into 71 parties, and the number of parties among you 

will be the same or higher; none will be righteous but one. 

The people ask which party is the righteous one, and the Prophet says: 
“The jama c a. The others will go to Hell.” 

In the version recorded by Abu YaTa (d. AH 307), Yazid al-Raqashi 
asks Anas where the jama c a is, and Anas answers: “With your leaders, 
with your leaders.” 66 Here the anti-Khariji message of the firaq tradition 
is again focused on the principles of jama c a and obedience to the rulers. 

65 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf,\ X, no. 18674 (the name of Anas is missing from the 
mad), 

Abu YaTa, VII, no. 4127. For more versions with the isndd Yazid al-Raqashi 
Anas ’ see Marwazi, Sunna, no. 53 (abridged); Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, III, 52-53. 
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Another of Anas’ versions of the story of the KharijI archetype is 
transmitted from him by Zayd ibn Aslam (Medinan, d. AH 136). It ap- 
pears in the Musnad of Abu Ya c la, 67 but a shortened form (only the firaq 
tradition) is already recorded by al-Ajurri (d. AH 260) « In this version, 
the firaq tradition appears in its more elaborate triple form, that is, 
instead of the Children of Israel we have the Jews (70 parties), the Christ¬ 
ians (71 parties), and the Muslims (72). The saved party of each com¬ 
munity is again excluded from the number of the respective parties. The 
Jewish and the Christian communities are here referred to as ummat 
Musa and ummat c Isd respectively. 

After having demonstrated the link between the firaq tradition and the 
Khawarij, the question arises as to what this link signifies and where it 
originates. This issue will be examined in the next chapter. Here, the sur¬ 
vey of the various versions of the firaq tradition will be continued, un¬ 
veiling more aspects of the anti-heretical message of the tradition. 

Anti-Heretical Versions 

Several versions of the firaq tradition are not embedded in a clear anti- 
Khariji context, but nevertheless contain anti-heretical hints indicating 
the original anti-Khariji context. Some of these are attributed to Mu'a- 
wiya the founder of the Umayyad dynasty. His versions are directed at 
the heretics at large, who are called ahl al-ahwd ': “people of deviations”. 
One of Mu c awiya’s versions is quoted by the Himsi traditionist Abu 
c Amir al-Hawzani, and its basic text was recorded by al-Dariml (d. AH 
255); here the saved Islamic party forms an extra group separated from 
the 72. The previous communities are referred to as “People of the 
Book”, a label which here represents a condensed form of Jews and 
Christians, and thus the tradition forms a concise version of the triple 
type. The Prophet says: 


67 AbQ Y a c la. VI, no. 3668; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya , III, 226-27; Majma c al-iawd'id, 

VI 229 - t 

68 Ajurrlj SharVa, no. 23. See also Ibn Batta, Ibdna: I man, I, no. 269; Ibn Kathir, a- 

fsir , II, 76-77 (on 5:66); Suyuti, Durr, II, 297-98. 


Those who were before you of the People of the Book became divided into 72 
denominations ( milla ), and this community will be divided into 73, 72 in Hell 
and one in Paradise, the jama c aP 

The ahl al-ahwa J are not mentioned in this specific version, but in the 
version recorded by Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. AH 241), 70 which has gained 
much wider circulation as well as canonical authority, 71 the anti-heretic 
touch is explicit. This version contains an additional passage appended at 
the end of the firaq tradition: 

There will come out of my community people in whose souls these deviations 
(tilka lahwa 3 ) will spread like rabies ( kalab ).... 

This expanded version recurs in commentaries on Qur 3 anic passages pro¬ 
hibiting division and dissension. 72 

A similar version of Mu c awiya’s, which is likewise directed against 
the heretics, is embedded in a story which takes place in Mecca during 
the pilgrimage. Mu c awiya meets a storyteller who relates “disagreeable 
things” (< ashyd 0 tunkaru), which seems to imply that he tells Isrd D iliyydt, 
i.e. Israelite stories. The caliph asks him why he does it, and the story¬ 
teller says that his only aim is to spread knowledge. Mu c awiya warns him 
never to practice his art again, and at the noon-prayer of that day, he 
includes the firaq tradition in his sermon. The term ahwa 3 appears in this 
case as a gloss within the text of the tradition: 

Those who were before you of the People of the Book became divided into 72 
denominations (milla), that is, deviations ( ahwd 3 ), and this community will be 
divided into 73 denominations, that is, deviations (ahwa 3 ), 72 in Hell and one in 
Paradise, the jama c a. Hold fast to it, hold fast to it 73 


69 Darimi, II, no. 2518 (16:75). See also Ajurri, Shari c a , no. 27. 

70 Ahmad , Musnad, IV, 102. 

71 Abu Dawud, II, 503-504 (39:1); Ibn Abi c Asim, Sunna, no. 2; Tabarani, Kabir, 
XIX, no. 885; Lalika’i, I, no. 150; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, VI, 541^12. 

72 On 3:103: QurtubI, Ahkam, IV, 160. On 3:105: Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, I, 390. 

73 Marwa/.i, Sunna, no. 50. Sec also no. 51; Tabarani, Kabir, XIX, no. 884; Ibn Bat- 
la- Ibdna: Iman , I, no. 268; Mustadrak, I, 128. 
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The appearance of th e firaq tradition in Mu e awiya’s reaction against sto¬ 
rytelling means that the tradition is used as a weapon against Israelite re¬ 
ligious and cultural influence on Islamic society. Storytelling emerges 
here as causing dissension, and as supporting heretics who left the ja- 
md c a and followed the Israelite ways of dissension. Since storytellers 
(qussas) derived much of their material from Jewish sources, this charge 
against them is quite conceivable. 

Anti-ShI c I Versions 

Although the firaq tradition does not seem to have come into existence as 
an anti-Shri impulse, it nevertheless gained an anti-Shi c i momentum 
with time. After all, the Shi c is became the best-known representatives of 
schism in Islam. The anti-ShI c I message that was added to the firaq tra¬ 
dition is reflected in a re-shaped version attributed to c Ali himself and 
included in a story in which c Ali is again engaged in a polemical debate 
with a Jewish rabbi {ra°s al-jdlut) and a Christian archbishop. This time 
the rabbi puts c All's knowledge to the test by asking him into how many 
parties the Jews split up. c Ali answers correctly (71 parties), and goes on 
to say that the Muslims too will be divided into the same number of par¬ 
ties, the worst of which will be the one that urges the people to love the 
house of C A1I, while cursing the caliphs Abu Bakr and c Umar. 74 This is 
an explicit anti-Shi c i statement which, for the sake of authentication, is 
attributed to none other than c Ali himself. It is also available with an is- 
nad of Mujahid ibn Jabr (Meccan, d. AH 104) <- Ibn c Abbas. 75 

Isolated Versions 

Isolated versions of the firaq tradition detached from any specific event 
are also available. Again, many of them are circulated on the authority of 
Anas. These versions are of the dual structure (Israelites-Muslims), and 
the saved party of each community is included in the initial numbers of 
parties (71-72). One such version has the above isnad of Yazid al- 


74 Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman , I, no. 275. 

75 Ibn Abl c Asim, Sunna, no. 995; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman, I, no. 277 (end of para¬ 
graph). 


Raqashi Anas. Here too the saved party is the jamd c a , but an added 
allusion is made to a Quranic verse in which the root j.m. c is used, so 
that the value of the jamd c a gains divine authority. The verse is Surat Al 
c Imran (3): 103, which says that the believers should hold fast to the 
‘‘rope” ( habl ) of God “together” ( jaml c an ), and not become separated 
(wa-la tafarraqu). The verse is alluded to in the version recorded by al- 
Tabari in his commentary on the verse. The Prophet utters the firaq tra¬ 
dition and the audience inquires as to which is the saved party; the 
Prophet bends his fingers into a fist, asserting that it is the jama c a , and 
then recites the verse. 76 The insistence on the value of jama c a retains the 
anti-Kharijl message of the tradition. 

In more isolated versions, the saved party is again al-jama c a. The one 
quoted from Anas by Qatada gained entrance into the canonical compila¬ 
tion of Ibn Maja. 77 Another is quoted from Anas by the Egyptian Sa c id 
ibn Abi Hilal (d. AH 135), and is recorded by Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 78 Ah¬ 
mad also recorded a version quoted from Anas by the Basran Ziyad ibn 
c Abdallah al-Numayrl, and here the rising scale of schism was removed 
yet again; the number of Israelite parties was raised to 72 to match the 
Islamic ones. 79 

In contrast to these versions, the one quoted from Anas by the Basran 
c Abd al- c Aziz ibn Suhayb (d. AH 130) calls the saved Islamic party al- 
sawad al-a c zam , with no further definition. This time the saved party is 
an extra one, not included in the 72. 80 

In another version of Anas, the saved party stands apart from the 72 
and gains yet another definition. The firaq tradition is adduced here only 
with its apocalyptic part, with no reference to the historical Israelite 
precedent. Such a shortened form conveys the fatalistic message more 
forcefully, and the urgency of joining the saved party becomes all the 
more vital. The Prophet here says: “This community will split into 73 
parties, all of them in Hell but one”. Some people ask him: “What is this 


76 Tabari, Tafsir , IV, 22. Sec also Lalika 3 !, I, no. 148; SuyutT, Durr, II, 60-61. 

77 Ibn Maja, II, no. 3993 (36:17). 

78 Ahmad, Musnad , III, 145. 

79 Ibid., Ill, 120. 

80 Ajurri, Shari c a, no. 25; Abu Ya c la, VII, nos. 3938, 3944; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman, 
no. 271. 
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one party?” The Prophet: “They are those who adhere to what my Com¬ 
panions and I are following todayHere the value of obedience to the 
caliphs has been condensed into loyalty to the model of Muhammad’s 
contemporaries. 

There are more Companions to whom the firaq tradition was attributed, 
and this indicates the importance attached to the campaign against 
schism. One of them is Sa c d ibn Abl Waqqas, whose version is quoted 
from him by his Medinan daughter, c A 3 isha bint Sa c d (d. AH 117). This is 
a short version of the dual structure in which the number of Islamic par¬ 
ties has been reduced to 71 to match the Israelites, and thus the rising 
scale of schism has been removed again. The saved party is included in 

the 71, and is named as th ejama c aP 

Versions of yet other Companions are based on the triple structure in 
which the ascending scale of schism is retained. The versions of this type 
are the ones preferred by the authors of the more authoritative hadith 
compilations, apparently thanks to the explicit reference to Jews and 
Christians, who replace the remote—and hence less relevant—Children 
of Israel. The saved party of each of the three communities (Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, Muslims) is an extra one. One such version is again of the Syrian 
Companion c Awf ibn Malik, and was recorded by Ibn Maja. 83 However, 
the most prevalent version of this structure is a Medinan one, of the 
Companion Abu Hurayra, as quoted by Abu Salama ibn c Abd al-Rahman 
ibn c Awf (d. AH 94). It only provides the ascending numerical scale of 
the total number of the parties of the three communities, which includes 
the saved party of each of them (71-72-73). However, none of the saved 
parties is explicitly mentioned. This compact and neat version gained 


81 Tabarani, Saghir, I, 256; Jawraqani, Abatil, I, no. 283. The isnad: c Abdallah ibn 
Sufyan (Medinan) <- Yahya ibn Sa'id ibn Qays al-Ansari (Medinan, d. AH 144) «- 

Anas <r- Prophet. - 

X2 Marwazi, Surma, no. 57; Ajurri, SharVa, no. 26. See also Ibn Batta, Ibana: man, 
I, nos. 263, 266; Kashf al-astdr , IV, 97 (no. 3284); Majma' al-zawa’id , VII, 4 

83 Ibn Maja, II, no. 3992 (36:17). See also Ibn Abl c Asim, Surma, no. 63; Tabarani, 
Kabir, XVIII, no. 129; Lalika 3 !, I, no. 149. 


entrance into numerous hadith compilations, including some canonical 
ones. 84 


Sectarian Versions 


Although the firaq tradition came into existence to serve the Sunni anti- 
heretical campaign, and eventually also an anti-ShTl aim, non-Sunni Is¬ 
lamic minorities—and especially Shl c is—soon adapted the tradition to 
their own needs. This was achieved by identifying themselves with the 
saved party, that is, the jamd c a. This means that the notion of the jama c a 
never remained confined to the majority of Muslims, and minorities 
could also claim to represent the one authentic jama c a . 

In fact, jama c a could also bear an individual significance, and this in 
itself is an idea to which Sunnis too could subscribe. This is indicated in 
some early traditions. For example, Ibn Sa c d (d. ah 230) has recorded a 
tradition in which the Prophet says to the Companion al-Hakam ibn 
c Umayr al-Thumall that jama c a embodies two persons or more. 85 Also, 
c Abdallah ibn Mas c ud is said to have told c Amr ibn Maymun (Kufan, d. 
AH 74) that the masses ( jumhur ) of the jamd c a embody only those de¬ 
parting from the [true] jama c a , while the [tru e]jama c a is that which con¬ 
forms to the obedience ( ta c a ) of God, even if this be one person only. 86 
An individual perception of the term jama c a is also reflected in the 
statement of c Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak al-MarwazI (d. AH 181), to the 
effect that the jamd c a consists of Abu Bakr and c Umar. 87 

The same even applies to the notion of al-sawad al-a c zam which ini¬ 
tially denotes the bulk of the umma . This term too was turned into an ab¬ 
stract metaphor which could apply to a single person. Indeed, it was 


84 Ahmad, Musnad, II, 332; Ajurri, Shan c a, nos. 19, 20; Ibn Maja, II, no. 3991 
(36:17); AbG Dawud, II, 503 (39:1); Tirmidhl/rw/i/c, VII, 397 (38:18); Ibn Abl c Asini, 
Sunna, nos. 66-67; Marwazi, Sunna, no. 58; Abu Ya c la, X, nos. 5910, 5978, 6117; Ibn 
Hibban, Sahih , XIV, no. 6247; XV, no. 6731; Ibn Batta, tbdna: Iman , I, no. 273; Mus- 
tadrak, I, 6, 128; BayhaqI, Sunan , X, 208; Baghdadi, Farq , 9. 

85 Ibn Sa'd, VII, 415. 

86 

Lalika 3 !, I, no. 160: ...inna jumhura l-jama c ati hiya llatl tufariqu l-jamd c ata; 
innamd l-jamd c atu md wafaqa ta c ata llahi wa-in kunta wahdaka. Cf. Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 
Tmhld, XXI, 274. 

87 Lalika’i, IV, no. 2326. 
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attached to the traditionist Muhammad ibn Aslam al-TusI, a contempo¬ 
rary of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. AH 241) who composed an anti-heretic 
treatise against the Jahmiyya and transmitted anti-heretic sayings of the 
Prophet, including the firaq tradition. 88 The title was conferred on him by 
Ishaq ibn Rahuyah, who says that the ignorant people think that saw ad 
a'zam are the masses ( jamd c at al-nds), but they do not know that the ja¬ 
ma'a is actually any [single] scholar adhering to the legacy (athar) of the 
Prophet and to his way (tariq). This scholar and his followers are the ja- 
ma c aP 

The label sawdd a c zam was also applied to an earlier traditionist, 
namely, Abu Hamza al-Sukkari (d. AH 166). This is again stated by c Ab¬ 
dallah ibn al-Mubarak. 90 

With this abstract significance of jama c a and sawdd a c zam , th e firaq 
tradition could be reproduced in ShI c I writings without changing one sin¬ 
gle word in it. The tradition appears intact in Ibn Babuyah’s Khisdl , with 
one of the above isndds of Anas ibn Malik (as quoted by Sa c id ibn Abi 
Hilal). It is of the complete structure which contains both the historical as 
well as the apocalyptic part. The saved party is the jamd c a, and this is 
repeated by the Prophet three times over. The Shi c I author adds a remark 
of his own here: “The jama c a are the people of the Truth ( al-haqq ), even 
be they few ( wa-in qallu)T 9X 

However, just repeating the already existing Sunni versions of the 
firaq tradition was not enough for the Shi c is. Ibn Babuyah recorded an¬ 
other version which this time is equipped with a proper Shi I isnad going 
back to the Prophet through a successive line of ShI c I imams. The content 
of the tradition has nevertheless remained intact. 92 

There are also ShI c I versions with re-shaped contents as well as is¬ 
ndds. One such version has been recorded by al-KulInl. It is attributed to 
the fifth imam Abu Ja c far (Muhammad ibn C A1I al-Baqir, Medinan, d. AH 


88 About him see Abu Nu c aym, Hilya, IX, 238-54. 

89 Ibid., IX, 239. See also Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, fghatha , 85. 

90 Abu Nu c aym, Hilya , IX, 239 (printed: “al-Sakunl” instead of “al-Sukkari”). 

91 Ibn Babuya, Khisdl , 584 (no. 10). 

92 Ibid., 585 (no. 11). The isnad : Ja c far ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq (6th imam , d. A 
148) <- his father Muhammad al-Baqir (5th imam, d. AH 114) <- his father c Ali Zayn 
a!- c Abidin (4th imam) <- his father Husayn ibn C A1I <- c Alt Prophet. 
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114), who not only repeats the well-known details about the Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim parties, but also provides a specific definition of 
the saved party among the 73 Islamic groups, i.e. people professing loy¬ 
alty and love for the imams. The 72 Islamic parties that will go to Hell 
are also described in a significant manner. They include twelve parties of 
people professing loyalty and love for the imams , and 60 parties of the 
rest of the people. 93 In this version, the ImamI stream seems to be singled 
out as the only saved party among thirteen ShI c I trends. This means that 
the ShI c Is too faced problems of division and dissension among them¬ 
selves, and the firaq tradition, including the Israelite historical precedent, 
was employed to support the ImamI mainstream which represented a 
ShlT transformation of the idea of jama c a. 

A similar version is attributed to C A1I himself, and here the saved 
parties of the Jews and the Christians are also described in detail. The 
Jewish saved party is the one that has remained loyal to Joshua, the 
wasiyy (“legatee”) of Moses. The Christian saved party is the one that has 
remained loyal to Sham c un (Peter), the wasiyy of Jesus. 94 Thus C A1I, the 
wasiyy of Muhammad, has been put on a par with the noble and le¬ 
gitimate legatees of the Israelite prophets, and his supporters emerge as 
the saved party among the Muslims. 

It is interesting to observe that a version of c All’s statement, as con¬ 
veyed to the Kufan Zadhan Abu c Umar (d. AH 82), found its way into a 
non-ShI c I compilation, namely the Kitdb al-sunna of al-MarwazI. 95 It 
seems that the idea that twelve ShI c I parties out of thirteen will go to Hell 
gained al-MarwazI’s attention for the tradition. 

Anti-Sectarian Reaction 

The flexible way in which the firaq tradition was handled by various 
sections of the Islamic society was eventually criticised in more versions 
which were put into circulation, the most typical of which is the one with 
the isnad of Abu c Ubayda al-Tamlml (Muslim ibn Abl Karima) <- Jabir 
ibn Zayd (Abu 1-Sha c tha 3 al-Azdl, Basran, d. ca. AH 93-104) <- Ibn c Ab- 


93 Kulini, VIII, 224 (no. 283). 

94 Sulaym ibn Qays, 214. 

95 Marwazi, Sunna, no. 61. 
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bas. Here the Prophet states that his umma will split up into 73 parties, all 
of which will be going to Hell, except one which will be saved. Each 
party will claim that it represents the saved one. 96 

Inverted Versions 

The apocalyptic prediction that most of the Islamic parties will go to 
Hell, as the Jewish and the Christian ones will do, could not have been 
attractive to all Muslims, even if the saved one was the precious jamd c a. 
Some Muslims liked to think that any one of them—unlike Jews and 
Christians—could hope for a better future in the world to come. There¬ 
fore, there are versions, most occurring in later sources, in which the text 
of the firaq tradition has been twisted so as to eliminate from it any no¬ 
tion of parallelism of fate between the Muslims and the Jews and the 
Christians. In these versions, the numerical relationship between the 
doomed and the saved sections of the Muslim community is inverted in 
favour of the saved one. The inverted versions are all recorded in al-Jaw- 
raqanl’s Abat'd , which is a collection of what is regarded as spurious 
hadith. All of these “false” versions again go back to Anas ibn Malik, 
and in them the Prophet states that his community will split into 70-odd 
parties, the whole going to Paradise (!), except for one which will go to 
Hell. The tradition also specifies the identity of the doomed party: the za- 
nadiqa (sing, zindiq ), who are further defined as Qadarls. 97 

Despite their more flattering implication for the Muslims, these in¬ 
verted forms do not occur in the earliest versions of the firaq tradition 

and have gained no canonical status. 98 

Attempts to reconstruct the idea that the Islamic community as a 
whole retains the status of the chosen community which secures God’s 
mercy to all its members whatever they do, are also discernible in another 
tradition that, likewise, only appears in the non-canonical compilations. 


96 Rabl c ibn Habib, Sahih , no. 41. 

97 Jawraqani, Abdtil, I, nos. 277-82. See also Albani, Silsila, Sahiha, I, 361 (from 
c Uqayli’s Du e afa J )\ Josef Van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und Theologie: Studien zum Ent- 
stehen pradestinatianischer Uberlieferung (Berlin and New York, 1975), 134-36. 

98 See the discussion on these versions in Albani, Silsila , Sahiha, I, 361—67. See a 
editor’s note in DanI, Fitan , III, 630-31. 


The tradition explicitly refers to the state of division and discord, which 
is regarded in the firaq tradition as a major sin. The tradition tries to 
eliminate the evil impact of division by attributing to the Prophet the 
statement: “The disagreement of my community is mercy” ( ikhtildf um- 
mati rahma). However, if this tradition was meant to show the bright side 
of inner division, it failed to do so. Many compilers noted that the state¬ 
ment does not appear in early authoritative sources, and that it lacks a 
traceable isnad. They therefore rejected it as spurious, stressing that the 
Qur°an specifically condemns divisions. Others explained that whatever 
the case may be, the statement does not endorse inner division, only dif¬ 
ferences over the practical implication of the taw. God’s mercy, they add, 
shows that the believers had the Prophet—or, according to the Shi c is, the 
imams —to guide them. 99 

To the same group belongs a tradition that tries to turn civil wars 
from sin into purging trial, and thus regain the chosen status of Muham¬ 
mad’s umma. The tradition is of the Companion Abu Musa al-Ash c ari, as 
quoted by his son Abu Burda. Of all the canonical compilations, it occurs 
only in Abu Dawud. 100 In it the Prophet says: 

My community is under God’s mercy ( ummatl hddhihi umma marhuma ); it shall 

incur no punishment ( c adhab ) in the next world. Its punishment is meted out to 

it in this world: it is civil wars {fitan), earthquakes {zalazil) and killing ( qatl ). 

Some versions add that on the Day of Resurrection, every Muslim will 
get hold of a person of the other congregations who will be his ransom 
for his own release from Hell. 101 Similar versions are available on the 
authority of the Companions Anas ibn Malik, 102 c Abdallah ibn Yazid al- 
Khatmi, 103 and Abu Hurayra. 104 


99 See e.g. Qurtubi, Ahkdm, IV, 159; Kanz, X, no. 28686; Karajiki, Kanz al-fawadd. 
If 215; Ibn Shadhan, fddh, 17; Albani, Silsila, Da c ifa, I, no. 57. 

100 Abu Dawud, II, 420-21 (34:7). See also Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 410, 418; Mustad- 
rak, IV, 444. 

101 Ahmad, Musnad , IV, 408; Tabarani, Awsat , I, no. 1. 

102 Ibn Maja, II, no. 4292 (37:34). 

103 Tabarani, Awsat, VIII, no. 7160. 

104 //>/</., VII, no. 6905. 
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The existence of these versions indicates that in spite of the danger of 
assimilation with others that stemmed from inner division, the Muslims 
have not entirely lost the initial pride in their own distinctive status 

among the nations. 


CHAPTER 7 


ISRAELITE FORMS OF SCHISM: 
THE KHAWARIJ AND THE QUR^AN 


As seen in the previous chapter, the Khawarij are one of the main targets 
of the firaq tradition. This is not accidental because, as will be demon¬ 
strated in the present chapter, they were closely associated with Israelite 
modes of dissent which th zfiraq tradition was designed to oppose. It will 
become clear that the core of the Khariji dissension was the Qur 3 an, and 
that similar disputes revolving around the Torah brought about the ident¬ 
ification of the Khariji dissent with Israelite modes of schism. 

The Khawarij and Surat Al Tmran (3):7 

To demonstrate the Israelite connection of the Khawarij, we must return 
to Abu Umama’s statement in front of the beheaded Khawarij and look at 
the Quranic verses that are included in it. The most notable one is Surat 
Al Tmran (3):7. This well-known verse 1 distinguishes between two types 
of Qur°anic revelations: passages which are called muhkamdt (“clear- 
cut”), and those which are called mutashahihat (“ambiguous”). About the 
latter type, the Qur°an says: 

As for those in whose hearts is deviation (zaygh), they follow the ambiguous 
parts (ma tashabaha ) of [the Book], seeking dissent ( fitna ) and seeking to inter¬ 
pret it ( ta 3 wflihi ). 

Islamic exegesis reveals the relationship of this passage to the Khawarij, 
which in turn exposes their Israelite link. The exegetes perceived this 

On this verse cf. Leah Kinberg, “Muhkamat and Mutashabihat (Koran 3/7): Impli¬ 
cation of a Koranic Pair of Terms in Medieval Exegesis”, Arabica 35 (1988), 143-72. 
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passage as attacking people who pursue fitna, “dissension” and ta’wil, 
“interpretation”, by means of the mutashabihat, that is, people who 
attempt to lead astray the righteous by means of deceitful interpretation 
of the Qur’an. The earliest commentaries say that these persons are the 
People of the Book. According to Muqatil ibn Sulayman, the clause 
refers to the Jews. 2 Other commentators add that the mutashabihat on 
which the Jews relied were the mysterious Qur’anic letters. They used 
the numerology of these letters to calculate the number of years remain¬ 
ing till the end of the world. 3 However, the same clause was also linked 
to the Christians, and more specifically, to the delegation of the Chris¬ 
tians of Najran who came to Medina to discuss matters of dogma with the 
Prophet. The mutashabihat they reportedly tried to use to lead Mu¬ 
hammad astray were certain verses stating that Jesus is the Word of God 
and a Spirit from Him. 4 5 

However, not only Jews and Christians, but also heretical groups 
within the Islamic community itself were linked to this verse, thus turn¬ 
ing the heretics into counterparts of Jews and Christians. To begin with, 
al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. AH 110) says that the verse refers to the Khawarij. 3 
A detailed interpretation linking our verse to the Khawarij, as well as^to 
the Jews and Christians, appears in a Basran tradition of Qatada ibn Di c a- 
ma recorded in the Tafsir of c Abd al-Razzaq. Commenting on the iden¬ 
tity of the people meant by this verse, Qatada says: “If they are not the 
Haruriyya (= early Khawarij) or the Saba°iyya (= early Shi c is), I do not 
know who they are”. At this point, Qatada describes the attitude of Mu¬ 
hammad’s Companions towards these heretics, saying that not even one 
Companion joined the Khawarij, although many Companions were still 
alive when the Khawarij first emerged. The Companions did not support 
them, but rather transmitted statements of the Prophet deploring them, 
and hated them in their hearts and rebuked them when they met. Qatada 
goes on to say that the Khawarij acted against the will of God, and they 
therefore became divided among themselves and failed to achieve their 


2 Muqatil, I, 264. 

3 Farra\ I, 190; Huwwari, 1,78-81, 267-68; Tabari, Tafsir , III, 118. 

4 Cf. Qur’an 4:171. See Tabari, Tafsir, III, 118. 

5 Tha'labi, Tafsir (MS Tel Aviv), 51; Baghawi, Ma'alim al-tanzil, I, 427; Ibn a 

Jawzi, Zdd aTmasIr, I, 353. 
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goals. Qatada finally says: “By God, Judaism is an innovation ( bid c a ), 
Christianity is an innovation, Haruriyya is an innovation, Saba 3 iyya is an 
innovation. Not one book has been revealed in support of these trends, 
and no prophet set them as a sunna .” 6 

Qatada’s statement draws attention to the rift between the Khawarij 
and the Companions, and equates the Khawarij—as well as the Saba°iy- 
ya 7 — with Jews and Christians, which means that their dissension is con¬ 
sidered to be of a similar nature. The association of these groups with 
Qur°an 3:7, that is, with those who spread fitna and indulge in ta D wil, 
means that all of them are regarded as being involved in disputations 
revolving around the meaning and the status of sacred scriptures. That 
this was the main grudge held against the people linked to the verse 
discussed here is corroborated in the following tradition of the Prophet. 
He is said to have recited the verse to his wife c A 3 isha, saying: “If you 
see those who argue ( yujddiluna ) about the Book, they are those of 
whom God spoke; beware of them”. 8 

The Khawarij in particular were identified with the people accused by 
the Qur°an of using the Qur°anic mutashabihat for the wrong purposes. 
This is indicated in a tradition about Ibn c Abbas, who is asked to describe 
what happens to the Khawarij when they read the Qur’an. He says: 
“They believe in its muhkam but perish with its mutashabih .” 9 The same 
is implied in some versions of the story of Sabigh ibn c Isl, who is said to 
have asked about the mutashabih of the Qur°an, and was therefore pun- 


6 c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 115-16. See also Tabari, Tafsir, III, 119. For an abridged 
version of Qatada’s text see Ibn Batta, Ibana: Imdn, II, nos. 784-85; Baghawi, Ma c dlim 
al-tanzil, I, 427-28; Ibn c Atiyya, III, 20; QurtubI, Ahkdm, IV, 13. For an indirect 
allusion to Qatada: Jassas, Ahkdm, II, 285. Cf. the ShTi tafsir: TusI, Tabydn, II, 399; 
Tabrisl, Majma c , III, 16. 

7 On the relationship between the Saba 3 iyya, the Jews and the Christians see Ibn 
c Abd al-Barr, Jami c bayan al- c ilm, II, 153; Watt, Formative Period, 59; Lewis, The 
Jews of Islam, 103. Cf. also Sayf ibn c Umar, 55-56 (no. 57). 

8 c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 116; Ahmad, Musnad, VI, 48; Tabari, Tafsir, III, 120; 
Ajurri, SharTa, nos. 142-43; Ibn Maja, I, no. 47 ( Muqaddima, 7); Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, I, 
3 45-46; Suyuti, Durr, 11,5. 

9 Ibn Abl Shayba, XV, no. 19748; Ajurri, Sharl c a , no. 43; Tabari, Tafsir, III, 121 
(printed far dr instead of quFdri). 
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ished by c Umar. This caliph reportedly suspected that Sablgh had a shav¬ 
en head, that is to say, he was a Khariji. 10 

Khdrijl Scripturalism 

The association of the Khawarij with people spreading fitna and deceitful 
ta J wll, as revealed in the exegesis of Qur°an 3:7, points to the centrality 
of the Qur D an in their dissension. This requires a closer examination, be¬ 
cause it is the basis of the parallelism between Khariji and Israelite dis¬ 
sension. 

The role of the Qur°an in the Khariji dissension is revealed in what is 
termed by some modem scholars their “scripturalism”. 11 This means that 
their main object was to turn the scripture—that is, the Qur°an—into the 
sole source of guidance (to the exclusion of the precedent of the Com¬ 
panions). Their scripturalistic goal is reflected in the slogan: Id hukma 
ilia li-llah , “decision is God’s alone”, which is derived from the Qur an 
itself. 12 In this slogan, “God’s decision” (hukm Allah) is equivalent to the 


10 E.g. Ajurri, Shari c a , no. 144. See also Darimi, 1 , nos. 144, 148 ( Muqaddima , 19); 
Fath al-bari, VIII, 159; Ibn c Asakir (Mukhtasar), XI, 45-46. Cf. Harris Birkeland, Old 
Muslim Opposition Against Interpretation of the Koran (Oslo, 1955) 13-14; Fred 
Leemhuis, “Origins and Early Development of the Tafsir Tradition”, in Andrew Rippin, 
ed., Approaches to the History of the Interpretation of the Qur*an (Oxford, 1988), 
16-18. 

11 See e.g. Martin Hinds, “KQfan Political Alignments and their Background in the 
Mid-Seventh Century A.D.”, International Journal of Middle East Studies 2 (1971), 
364-65 [repr. in idem , Studies in Early Islamic History , ed. Jere Bacharach, Lawrence I. 
Conrad and Patricia Crone, Princeton, 1996), 1]; idem , “The Siffin Arbitration Agree¬ 
ment”, Journal of Semitic Studies 17 (1972), 97-98, 101-102 (repr. in idem , Studies , 3); 
G.R. Hawting, “The Significance of the Slogan la hukma ilia lillah and the References 
to the Hudud in the Traditions about the Fitna and the Murder of c Uthman”, Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies 41 (1978), 460-63; Rippin, Muslims: Their 
Religious Beliefs , 61; Michael Cook, “ c Anan and Islam: the Origins of Karaite Script¬ 
uralism”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 9 (1987), 169-72; Van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft , I, 38. 

12 Watt, Formative Period , 14. The Quranic origin of the slogan is explicitly stated 
in the traditions. See c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf X, no. 18678; Mustadrak , II, 150 " 52, 
Bayhaqi, Sunan , VIII, 179; Tabarani, Kabir, X, no. 10598; Ibn l Abd al-Barr, Jami ba 

yan al- c ilm, II, 103-104; Majma c al-zawadd, VI, 243. 
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“Qur°an’s decision” ( hukm al-Qur 3 ari), and in the reported speeches of 
some Khariji leaders these two expressions are indeed interchangeable 13 
Their initial dependence on the Qur°an is also indicated by the fact that 
the earliest group of Khawarij are often called qurra 3 , a term which, in 
spite of various suggestions made by some modern scholars, 14 seems to 
denote “Qur 3 an readers” and nothing else. 

In the traditions attacking the Khawarij, their attachment to the 
Qur 3 an is denounced as false and as representing a distortion of the true 
meaning of scripture. One of these accounts is an apocalyptic tradition 
bearing the Basran isndd of Qatada <- Anas ibn Malik <- Prophet and 
consisting of two parts, each also widely current individually. In the first 
part the Prophet declares: “There will be in my community discord ( khi- 
Idf; var. ikhtilaf) and division ( furqa ).” This is immediately followed by 
the well-known standard description of the Khawarij: 

People who speak eloquently, but act badly; they recite the Qur 3 an, but it does 
not extend past their throats (i.e. it does not reach their hearts).... They pass 
(yamruquna) through the religion like an arrow passing through the shot animal 
(i.e. they have left the religion behind).... They invoke the Book of God, but 
they are not related to it in any way. Whoever fights them will be closer to God 
than they are.... 

Finally, the Prophet provides their typical sign: their heads are shaved. 15 


13 Compare e.g. the two monologues of c Abdallah ibn Wahb al-Rasibi, in Tabari, 
Tdrikh , V, 74-75 (I, 3363-65). 

14 For attempts at explaining the term qurrd 3 in a different sense from “Qur 3 an 
readers”, see Shaban, Islamic History, I, 23, 50-51; Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “The Qurra 3 
in Early Islamic History”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 16 
(1973), 113-29; idem , “The Position of Qur 3 an Recitation in Early Islam”, Journal of 
Semitic Studies 19 (1974), 240-51; Norman Calder, “The Qurra 3 and the Arabic Lexi¬ 
cographical Tradition”, Journal of Semitic Studies 36 (1991), 297-307. 

15 Ahmad, Musnad , III, 224. See also ibid., 197; c Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Surma, no. 
14 75; Ajurri, SharVa , no. 38; Jassas, Ahkam al-Qur 3 an , V, 280-81; Mustadrak, II, 147, 
l48 ; B ayhaqi, Sunan, VIII, 171. 
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Khawdrij and Sunna 

KharijI scripturalism means above all rejection of the sunna , which 
unlike the divine Qur'an, is a human source of law. Sunna literally means 
way or manner of conduct, and stands for the practical precedent of Mu¬ 
hammad’s Companions, whose conduct is considered a model and a 
source of law, and is regarded as the most reliable implementation of the 
Book of God. 16 

The rejection of the sunna by the Khawarij is revealed in many re¬ 
ports. To begin with, several traditions say that when one wishes to refute 
the Quranic arguments of the Khawarij, he must fall back on the sunna. 
This advice is attributed to various leaders of the Islamic community. 
One of them is c All, whose struggle against the Khawarij made him an 
authority on heretics in Sunni as well as in ShI c I traditions. 17 In the fol¬ 
lowing tradition, C A1I sends Ibn c Abbas to reason with the Khawarij, and 
tells him: “If they dispute with you by means of the Qur'an, rebut them 
by means of the sunna .” 18 This indicates a contrast between KharijI 
thought and the sunna , and means that the KharijI reliance on the Qur an 
should be refuted using the precedent set by the Companions. 

The following statement is also attributed to c All: “There will come 
people who will dispute with you. Take them (i.e. rebut them) by means 
of the sunna , because the masters of the sunan are more knowledgeable 
about the Book of God”. 19 A similar statement is attributed to c Umar in 
which an allusion is made to Qur'an 3:7: “There will come people who 
will dispute you by means of the shubuhat (var. shibh , mutashdbih) of 
the Qur'an; rebut them by means of the sunan. The masters of the sunan 


16 The history of the notion of sunna is still somewhat enigmatic. For a discussion 
and an attempt to demonstrate the authority of the caliphs as the earliest representatives 
of the sunna , see Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds, God' s Caliph: Religious Authority in 
the First Centuries of Islam (Cambridge, 1986), 58-96. But see also Wael B. Hallaq, A 
History of Islamic Legal Theories: an Introduction to Sunni Usui al-Fiqh (Cambridge, 

1997), 10-15. r . n 

17 Cf. Joel L. Kraemer, “Apostates, Rebels and Brigands”, Israel Oriental Studies 

(1980), 50. 

18 Kanz , XI, no. 31614 (from Ibn Abl Zamanin). 

19 Lalika 3 ], I, no. 203. 
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are more knowledgeable about the Book of God”. 20 By “the masters of 
the sunan ”, the Companions of the Prophet are meant, or more specifi¬ 
cally, the first caliphs whose law was regarded as a primary source for 
the sunna and as the most authoritative implementation of the Qur'an. 
This is confirmed by descriptions of another confrontation with the Kha¬ 
warij, which this time takes place between them and the Meccan anti¬ 
caliph c Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr, who relates that some people from Iraq 
reasoned with him using the Qur'an and that he could not answer them 
back. He consulted his father, who told him that the Qur'an was read by 
all parties, each interpreting it ( ta°awwaluhu ) according to its own devi¬ 
ations (i ahwd°ihim ). If they return to him, he should dispute with them by 
means of the sunan of Abu Bakr and c Umar, because no one denied that 
these two were great experts on the Qur'an. In other words, the sunna of 
these two Companions, who were also caliphs, represents the most 
reliable interpretation of the Book of God. Ibn al-Zubayr recounts that he 
followed the advice his father gave him, thus silencing the Iraqis. 21 The 
identity of Ibn al-Zubayr’s Iraqi adversaries is revealed in a parallel 
version of the same report in which they are designated as people who 
were disparaging c Uthman and held KharijI views. In this particular 
version, al-Zubayr advises his son to adduce both the sunna and the sira 
of Abu Bakr and c Umar, which means that sira denotes much the same 
thing as sunna. 22 In one more tradition, al-Zubayr (printed: Ibn al-Zu¬ 
bayr) teaches his son how to argue with Malik al-Ashtar, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the qurrd 023 He tells him: “Do not argue with him by means of the 
Qur'an; argue with him by means of the sunna ” 24 This means that Ibn 


20 Darimi, I, no. 119 C Muqaddima , 17). See also Ajurri, Shari c a, no. 145; Ibn Batta, 
Ibana: I man, I, nos. 83, 84, 229; II, no. 790; Lalika 3 !, I, no. 202; Suyuti, Durr, II, 8, 

21 Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman, II, no. 811. 

22 Mus c ab al-Zubayrl, Nasab Quraysh, 103. Quoted in Hawting, “The Significance 
°f the Slogan la hukma ilia lilldh ”, 461, and repeated in Cook, “ c Anan and Islam”, 
170-71. The term sira is used in an abridged version of the same report as recorded in 
Baladhurl, Ashrdf VI, 110-11. 

23 He was among the musayyarun , i.e. the qurrd 3 expelled from Kufa by c Uthman. 
See Baladhuri, Ashrdf y VI, 152, 155-59. 

24 Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman, 1 , no. 312. 
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al-Zubayr should refrain from dealing with the Qur'an directly and inde¬ 
pendently, but rather represent it using his predecessors’ sunna. 

The urge to replace the independent Khariji interpretation of the Qur- 
3 an by the tradition of the founders of Islam is also reflected in a tradition 
of the Companion Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman (Medinan/Kufan, d. AH 36), 
in which he asks the qurrd 3 to adhere to the textual tradition of “those 
who were before you”, who in this case are Companions from the first 
Islamic generation. 25 


Khawarij and Ta'wil 

The Khariji scripturalistic rejection of the sunna indicates that when 
implementing the Qur'an, they relied on their own interpretation of the 
scripture. Indeed, the available traditions attack the Khawarij for their 
arbitrary ta°wll. 

To begin with, some versions of the standard description of the Kha¬ 
warij accuse them of misinterpreting the word of God. Such a version of 
the Prophet’s statement is said to have been quoted by c Ali on his way to 
fight the Khawarij in Nahrawan. The relevant clause reads: “They (i.e. 
the Khawarij) think that the Qur'an is with them, but it is against them” 
(yahsibun annahu lahum wa-huwa c alayhim). 2e This means that the Kha¬ 
warij try in vain to read into the Qur'an interpretations supporting their 
views. 

The Khariji manipulation of the Qur'an was condemned by various 
scholars. For example, al-Ajurrl (d. AH 360) writes that the Khawarij are 
persons who interpret (yata 3 awwaluna) the Qur'an according to their 
own inclination and explain it wrongly to the Muslims. 27 This grudge 


25 Marwazi, Sunna , nos. 86, 87; Ahmad, Mas’alat al-Qur J dn , 58; c Abdallah ibn Ah¬ 
mad, Sunna , no. 102 (printed: fuqara J )\ Lalika 3 !, 1, no. 119; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jami 
bayan al- c ilm , II, 97. On the relationship between this tradition and the first Muslim 
generation see Fath al-bdri, XIII, 217 (on Bukhari, Sahih, 96:2). Cf. also Ibn Batta, Ibd- 
na: Iman , I, nos. 196, 197. 

26 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, X, no. 18650; Muslim, III, 115 (12, Bab dhikr al-kha- 
warij)', 'Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Sunna, no. 1420; Ibn Abi 'Asim, Sunna, nos. 916, 917; 
Nasa°I, Khasd D is C AU, no. 186. 

27 Ajurri, SharVa , p. 23. 
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against the Khawarij also attained the form of a hadith of the Prophet 
reported on the authority of Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman: 


There will be in my community ( ummati ) people reading the Qur 3 an, scattering 
it around like dates ( daqal ), and they will interpret it in the wrong way ( ya - 
ta 3 awwalunahu c ala ghayri ta 3 wilihi). 2 ^ 

This statement seems to refer to the Khawarij, because the same accusa¬ 
tion of performing erroneous ta D wil on the Qur'an, as well as of relying 
on an independent opinion (ra'y), was voiced against the qurrd 3 who had 
opposed c Uthman and later became Khawarij at Siffin. 29 

The Khariji-distorted ta 3 wil of the Qur'an is also condemned in a tra¬ 
dition associating their improper ta 3 wil with milk, which is a common 
symbol of Bedouin life 30 and points to the nomadic nature of the social 
milieu of the first Khawarij. 31 The tradition is of the Companion c Uqba 
ibn c Amir al-Juhani, on whose authority traditions condemning the 
qurrd 3 as munafiqun (“hypocrites”) were circulated. 32 The present tradi¬ 
tion of c Uqba ibn c Amir is quoted from him by Abu Qabil (Egyptian, d. 
AH 128), and in it the following exchange takes place between the Pro¬ 
phet and his Companions. The Prophet: “My community will be des¬ 
troyed by the Book and by milk.” The audience: “What are the Book and 
milk?” The Prophet: “[People] who will be well-versed in the Qur'an and 
will interpret it not as God revealed it ( yata 3 awwalunahu c ald ghayri ma 
anzala lldhu), and will have a taste for milk, and will abandon the com¬ 
munities ( al-jamd c dt ) and the Friday prayers (al-juma c ), and will go to 
the desert ( yabduna ).” 33 Other versions of c Uqba ibn c Amir do not 


28 Ibn Kathir, Tafslr , I, 346 (on 3:7; from Abu Ya c la). 

Fath al-bdrl , XII, 250 (on Bukhari 88:6) ...ilia annahum kanu yata 3 awwaluna l- 
Qur°ana c aid ghayri l-muradi minhu wa-yastabidduna bi-ra J yihim..,. 

30 Cf. M.J. Kister, “Land Property and Jihad”, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient 34 (1991), 288. And cf. already Goldziher, “Beitrage zur Litera- 
turgeschichte der Sl c a”, 447. 

31 For the nomadic culture of the first Khawarij see Watt, Formative Period , 20. But 
cf. Cook, Dogma, 96. 

32 E.g. Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 155. 

33 Loc. cit. See also Abu Ya'la, III, no. 1746; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jami c bayan al- c ilm, 
A, 193. 
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mention improper ta 3 wif saying instead that these people will dispute 
( yujadiluna ) with the Muslims about the Qur’an. 34 

The name Khawarij is not explicitly mentioned in these versions, but 
they are the people meant here. This is confirmed in another version of 
c Uqba ibn c Amir which draws a connection between false love for the 
Qur 3 an and milk. The Prophet here says: “There will come out (sa~ 
yakhruju) people who will drink the Qur 3 an as they drink milk . 35 The 
root kh.r.j. points to the Khawarij, and indeed, the utterance is recorded 
among many others in which the Prophet predicts the emergence of the 
Khawarij. 36 In this specific context, the term “Khawarij” would signify 
people who leave the cultivated land and go out to the desert. 

The KharijI ta°wil was mainly designed to justify their violence to¬ 
wards other Muslims, whom they considered People of Hell. 37 Thus, Ibn 
c Umar reportedly stated that the Khawarij were the worst of all the 
people created by God; they relied on verses which had been revealed 
concerning the infidels ( kuffar ), and applied them to the believers. 38 

On the other hand, the fact that the Khawarij waged war on other 
Muslims, whom they regarded as kuffar according to their own (wrong) 
Quranic ta°wif was taken to their credit by some jurists discussing the 
legal status of the Khawarij. Since they did not resist other Muslims out 
of disbelief but rather on the basis of ta 3 wif these tolerant jurists ex¬ 
empted the Khawarij from punishment. This was the attitude of al-Zuhrl, 
who, in referring to the Haruriyya, claimed that the Companions of the 
Prophet who had witnessed the First Civil War had agreed that punish¬ 
ment should not be meted out to those who during that war had killed 
[other Muslims] according to Qur'anic interpretation (fala ta°wil al-Qur- 
3 an). 39 This was also the view of Malik ibn Anas. 40 


34 Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 146; Tabarani, Kabir, XVII, nos. 815—18; Mustadi ak, II* 
374; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jami c baydn al- c ilm , II, 193. 

35 Tabarani, Kabir, XVII, no. 821. 

36 Majma c al-iawa 3 id, VI, 232. 

37 Cf. Watt, Formative Period , 31. 

38 Bukhari, Sahih, IX, 20-21 (88:6); Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, XXIII, 335. 

39 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf , X, no. 18584; Bayhaqi, Sunan, VIII, 175; Sahnun, 
Mudawwana, I, 410. Cf. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Ahkdm ahl al-dhimma, II, 863. 

40 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Tamhid , XXIII, 337; Sahnun, Mudawwana , I, 407-408. 
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Whether tolerated or not, the fact remains that the earliest stages of 
the KharijI movement—as presented in the traditions before us—revolve 
around Quranic ta 3 wil, as also does the counter-campaign of c Ali 
against them, which culminated at Nahrawan. c All’s struggle against the 
Khawarij is praised as designed to protect the authentic interpretation of 
the Qur 3 an against those who distort it. This message is conveyed in a 
widely current prophecy of Muhammad to the effect that C A1I will fight 
for the ta°wil of the Qur°an just as Muhammad fought for its tanzil (“re¬ 
velation”) 41 Contrary to Goldziher’s observation (based on later ShI c I 
versions), 42 the hadith does not seem to have originally been designed to 
support the Sh! c I interpretation of the Qur°an, but rather to praise c Ali as 
an anti-heretical warrior. It is significant that even Sunni critics of hadith 
regarded this tradition as a sound one (sahih)* 3 

Ra°y and Qiyas 

The disagreement over the manner in which the Book of God should be 
interpreted and its laws implemented led to the dissemination of tradi¬ 
tions condemning individual explanations of the Qur°an, especially when 
based on ra 3 y , that is, “independent opinion”. 44 As seen above, the early 
qurra 3 were accused of relying on their own ra°y when interpreting the 
Qur 3 an. This grudge against them is also indicated in traditions of the 
Prophet stating that he who discusses the Qur 3 an (man qdlaitakallama fi 
l-Qur°dri) according to his own ra 3 y must take his seat in Hell. The 
statements are available with isnads leading back to the Companions 


41 E.g. Ibn Abi Shayba, XII, no. 12131; Ahmad, Musnad , III, 31, 33, 82; Nasa% 
Khasd J is c Ali, no. 156; Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XV, no. 6937; Mustadrak , III, 122-23; Abu 
Nu c aym, Hilya, I, 67. For more references see Avraham Hakim, The Status of the 
Exegesis of the Quran in the Old Muslim Tradition (M.A. Thesis, Tel Aviv University, 
1995 [in Hebrew]), 67-68. 

42 Goldziher, Muslim Studies , II, 110. 

43 Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XV, p. 385, editor’s note 1. See also editor’s note in Nasa°i, 
Whasd’is c Ali, 166 (n. 391). 

44 „ 

On ra y see Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies (Muhammedanische Studien), ed. 
and trans. by S.M. Stern and C.R. Barber (London, 1967-71), II, 78-82; Joseph 
Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (repr. Oxford, 1979), 98-132. 
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"Abdallah ibn "Abbas and Jundab ibn "Abdallah al-Bajali. 45 Although 
these statements are usually considered to reflect a Sunni reaction against 
the Shl"a and the MuTazila, 46 it seems that the Khariji dissension served 
as their first catalyst. The punishment of Hell awaiting those discussing 
the Qur°an according to their own ra°y alludes to the Khawarij, who 
regarded themselves as people of Paradise and saw in the rest of the 
Muslims people of Hell. It is significant that in al-Nasa°I the statements 
against discussing the Qur°an according to one’s own ra 3 y are recorded 
alongside traditions deploring the Khariji false love for the Qur an. 47 

Attacks on people relying on ra°y were also launched by means of the 
apocalyptic part of the firaq tradition. The relevant version is that of the 
Syrian Companion "Awf ibn Malik. Here an attack is made on ra D y as 
well as qiyas (“analogous deduction” 48 ), and the Prophet says: 

My community will be divided into 70-odd parties, and the one causing the 
greatest dissension ( fitna ) will comprise those who analogise matters according 
to their own opinion (yaqisuna l-umura bi-ra 3 yihim). They will permit the un¬ 
lawful, and prohibit the lawful 49 

It may well be that the groups which this version is aimed at are again the 
Khawarij. It may also be added that ra 3 y is probably of Jewish origin, 50 


45 "Abdallah ibn "Abbas: Tabari, Tafsir, I, 27; Tirmidhi ITuhfa, VIII, 278 (no. 4023); 
Nasa'I, Kubrd, V, no. 8085 (75:59). For more references see Hakim, The Status of the 
Exegesis of the Quran , 25—31. Jundab ibn "Abdallah: Tabari, Tafsii , I, 27, Tirmi- 
dhi/Tuhfa, VIII, 279 (no. 4024); Nasa°I f Kubrd, V, no. 8086 (75:59). 

46 Marston R. Speight, “The Function of Hadith as Commentary on the Qur'an, as 
Seen in the Six Authoritative Collections”, in Rippin, ed., Approaches to the History of 
the Interpretation of the Qur 3 an , 65. The early history of the status of Qur'anic exegesis 
is discussed in Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposition . A more recent study is Leemhuis, 
“Origins and Early Development of the Tafsir Tradition”. On ta 3 wil see also Wasser- 
strom, Between Muslim and Jew, 136^15. 

47 Nasa'I, Kubrd, V, 30-32. 

48 See Schacht, Origins , 99; M. Bemand, s.v. “Kiyas”, El 2 , V, 238. On ra°y and qi¬ 
yas see Hallaq, Islamic Legal Theories , 15, 19-21, 32, 104-107. 

49 Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman , II, no. 813; Tabarani, Kabir, XVIII, no. 90; Ibn c Abd al- 
Bari, Jami c bay an al- c ilm, II, 133-34. Cf. Goldziher, “Le denombrement des sectes 
mohametanes”, 136. 

50 The Jewish origin of ra D y is suggested in Patricia Crone, Roman, Provincial an 
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which once more highlights the main function of the firaq tradition, 
namely, to diminish the impact of Israelite modes of dissension. 

Khawarij, Israelites and the Firaq Tradition 

Since the Khariji dissension was focused on scripturalist rejection of the 
sunna , one cannot but think about groups among Jews who rejected the 
Oral Torah. In Islamic (early " Abbasid) times they were the Karaites, and 
some modern scholars have even suggested a possible parallelism be¬ 
tween them and the Khawarij. 51 However, the Khariji schism apparently 
developed prior to the Karaite movement. 52 Whatever the case may be, 
the parallelism between the rejection of the Oral Torah among Jews and 
the Khariji rejection of the sunna may explain the Israelite connection of 
the Khawarij, as revealed in the exegesis of Qur 0 an 3:7, as well as in the 
employment of the firaq tradition against them. In its anti-Kharijl con¬ 
text, this tradition no doubt points to the Israelite precedent of the Khariji 
rejection of the sunna. We have seen that the historical part of the firaq 
tradition apparently reflects the Jewish idea about the Torah being hand¬ 
ed over to the 70 elders of Israel, whose descendants are presented in 
Islamic tradition as being divided among themselves and as fighting each 
other. It therefore seems that th t firaq tradition is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the Israelite segmentation into some 70 parties is the outcome of 
conflicts concerning the Torah, and this is adduced to deplore the Khariji 
schism. It is significant that some versions of the firaq tradition, as re¬ 
viewed in the previous chapter, identify as the saved party among the 
Muslims that which adheres to the model of Muhammad’s Companions, 
that is, to the sunna. 

On a wider scale, a noteworthy parallelism between the Bible and the 
Qur°an was just discussed: both scriptures function as origins of dissen¬ 
sion among their respective communities. 


Islamic Law (Cambridge, 1987), 104. 

51 Cf. Hawting, “The Significance of the Slogan Id hukma ilia lillah ”, 460-61; Yo- 
ram Erder, “The Karaites’ Sadducee Dilemma”, Israel Oriental Studies 14 (1994), 
199-200. 

On the priority of Islamic scripturalism to that of the Karaites, see Cook, “"Anan 
and Islam”, especially 179-81. 
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Other QuUanic Verses in Abu Umama’s Statement 

Abu Umama’s statement in front of the beheaded Khawarij contains 
further Qur 3 anic verses, which appear along with 3:7. Their exegesis 
similarly exposes the Israelite link of the Khawarij. Apart from 3.7, Abu 
Umama recites verse 3:105, in which the believers are warned against 
becoming similar to those who became divided. The versions containing 
3:105 also allude to the subsequent two verses (3:106-107), which de¬ 
scribe the eschatological fate of sinners in Hell. Their faces are black¬ 
ened”, while the faces of the righteous are “whitened”. Many exegetes 
explain that “those who became divided”, mentioned in 3:105, are the 
People of the Book, or the Jews and the Christians, 53 which means that 
3:106 also refers to them. These verses appear at the end of Abu Uma¬ 
ma’s statement, which means that they too have acquired here an anti- 
Khar iji significance. He recites all or some of them to Abu Ghalib to 
justify the curses against the Khawarij. 

These versions also gained wide circulation and were transmitted 
from Abu Ghalib by numerous traditionists. 54 The version of al-Rabi c ibn 
Sablh and Hammad ibn Salama from Abu Ghalib gained entrance into 
the canonical compilation of al-Tirmidhi. 55 Some versions also appear in 
tafsir compilations, in the commentary on the relevant Qur°anic pas¬ 
sages, and mainly on 3:106 (the “blackened faces”). 56 

There are also versions of the story of Abu Umama and the beheaded 
Khawarij, including the Qur°anic allusions, in which the person accom- 


53 E.g. Tabari, Tafsir, IV, 26. 

54 The traditionists quoting Abu Ghalib are: Hammad ibn Salama (Tabarani, Kabir, 
VIII, no. 8034. Cf. Ahmad, Musnad, V, 256; Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Sunna , no. 1469; 
Bayhaqi, Sunan, VIII, 188); Ma c mar ibn Rashid ( c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, X, no. 
18663; Tabarani, Kabir , VIII, no. 8033; c Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Sunna , no. 1470. Cf. 
Ahmad, Musnad , V, 253); "Abdallah ibn Shawdhab (Tabarani, Kabir , VIII, no. 8049); 
Khulayd ibn Da c laj (Tabarani, Kabir , VIII, no. 8056); al-Mubarak ibn Fadala (Ajurri, 
Shari c a, no. 58. Cf. Tabarani, Kabir , VIII, no. 8050); Qatan ibn "Abdallah al-Harrani 
Abu Mira (Ajurri, Shaii c a, no. 59. Cf. Tabarani, Kabir, VIII, no. 8042). 

55 Timidhi/Tuhfa, VIII, 351 (44, SOrat Al "Imran). See also Tabarani, Kabir, VIII, 

no. 8037. 

56 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, I, 454; Qurtubl, Ahkam, IV, 167-68; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, , 
390; Suyutl, Durr, II, 63. 
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panying Abu Umama is not Abu Ghalib but rather Shaddad ibn "Ab¬ 
dallah (Abu Ammar, Syrian) 57 or Safwan ibn Sulaym al-Zuhrl (Medi- 
nan, d. AH 132). 58 In the version of the latter, the QuUanic allusion is not 
to Surat Al c Imran, but rather to a QuCanic passage (6:159; cf. 30:32) 
saying that the QuCanic prophet should have nothing to do with those 
who divided ( farraqu ) their religion into parties ( shiya c ). This verse, 
which excludes dissidents from the community of believers, was inter¬ 
preted as referring to the history of inner divisions among Jews and 
Christians, 59 and therefore its appearance in an anti-Kharijl context pro¬ 
vides another manifestation of the idea that the KharijI dissension repre¬ 
sents an Israelite mode of schism. The anti-heretical re-adaptation of this 
verse is also demonstrated in a tradition of the Prophet, as quoted through 
the Companion Abu Hurayra. It says that the verse is directed against 
“persons of this umma who are of evil innovations and of dubious char¬ 
acters, and who deviate from the right way.” 60 In a similar tradition of 
c Umar ibn al-Khattab, the Prophet says to his wife c A°isha that “those 
who divided their religion into parties” are the heretics ( ashab al-bid c a 
wa-l-ahwd J ) of this community. They will be given no chance to re¬ 
pent. 61 Thus, by reading into the verse an allusion to Muslim heretics, the 
latter have once more been equated with the Jews and the Christians. 

Anti-Heretical Qur’an Exegesis 

Outside the immediate context of Abu Umama’s statement, further in¬ 
stances of exegetical anti-heretical resetting of Qur°anic verses may be 

57 "Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Sunna, no. 1472; Mustadrak, II, 149. See also Tha c labl, 
Tafsir (MS Tel Aviv), 141; Baghawi, Ma c alim al-tanzil, I, 527-28 (in tafsir of 3:105). 
Here the traditionist is "Abdallah ibn Shaddad (Medinan, d. AH 81/2), who is probably 
mistaken for Shaddad ibn "Abdallah. 

58 Ahmad, Musnad, V, 269; "Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Sunna, no. 1473. 

59 E.g. Tabari, Tafsir, VIII, 77. 

60 Ahlu l-bida c wa-ahlu l-shubuhat wa-ahlu-l-daldla min hadhihi l-umma. See 
Tabari, Tafsir, VIII, 78. The isnad: Tawtis ibn Kaysan (Yemeni, d. AH 101) <— Abu Hu¬ 
rayra <— Prophet. And see also the same interpretation in an address by the Prophet to 

Aisha as reported by "Umar; Tabarani, Saghir, I, 203; Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman, I, no. 
140; Abu Nu"aym, Hilya, IV, 138. 

61 Ibn Abi "Asim, Sunna , no. 4. 
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demonstrated. The verses are again such which convey an anti-Jew- 
ish—Christian message, and by means of exegesis also became anti-he¬ 
retical. This unveils additional aspects of the notion that the heretics 
preserve among the Muslims an Israelite model of sin. 

The Sin of the Calf: Surat al-A c rqf(7):152 

To begin with, a major Israelite sin, the making of the calf, was readapted 
and applied to the heretics. The verse that underwent the necessary exe- 
getical diversion is Surat al-A c raf (7); 152, which states that those who 
made the calf (that is, the Children of Israel) shall be overtaken by 
“abasement” {dhulla). The Basran Ayyub al-Sakhtiyani (d. AH 131) re¬ 
portedly saw a person of “deviations”, and said: “I recognise abasement 
in his face”. Then he recited this Qur’anic verse and said that this was the 
punishment for every “forger” ( muftarin ). 62 It follows that the heretics 
among the Muslims were perceived as repeating the Israelite sin of the 
calf, and their dissension thus became an extension of an Israelite model 
of sin. 

Surat al-Saff (61) :5 

In Surat al-Saff (61):5, two evil traits are attributed to the people of 
Moses: “transgression” (fisq), and “deviation” (zaygh). It is said about 
them that “when they deviated ( zaghu ), God made their hearts deviate; 
God does not guide the transgressors (al-qawm al-fasiqln ).” This pas¬ 
sage, which obviously alludes to the Children of Israel, was reinterpreted 
as referring to the Khawarij. The interpretation is attributed to Abu Uma- 
ma again, 63 and provides further evidence that the Khawarij were 
regarded as repeating an Israelite model of transgression. 

Surat al-Kahf (18): 103-106 

Eschatological passages were also applied to the Khawarij through exe¬ 
gesis. One such passage is found in Surat al-Kahf (18): 103—106. This 
passage speaks about unbelievers who are the greatest losers in their 
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works”, and whose “striving goes astray in the present life while they 
think that they are doing good deeds”. Their fate will be Hell ( jahan - 
nam). The exegetic manipulation of this verse is attributed to c All. In one 
tradition c Ali is reported to have said that the passage refers to (Chris¬ 
tian) hermits (ruhbdn) who confined themselves to their cells of recluse 
(sawami 0 )^ but in other traditions the same c Ali appears as resetting the 
verses to the Khawarij. The latter traditions describe a discourse between 
c Ali and Ibn al-Kawwa 3 (= c Abdallah ibn Awfa al-Yashkurl), a leader of 
the early Khawarij 65 who belonged to the qurra \ 66 Ibn al-Kawwa 3 ap¬ 
pears in the sources as teasing c Ali with questions about the meaning of 
various Qur 3 anic verses. 67 In this conversation, Ibn al-Kawwa 3 asks c Ali 
who “the greatest losers in their works” are, and c Ali says: “The People 
of Harura 3 [= the early Khawarij] belong to them”. 68 In other versions he 
says: “[They are] you and your friends”, or: “They are you, people of Ha¬ 
rura 3 .” 69 In yet another version of the exchange, c Ali says that those who 
are “the greatest losers in their works” are the unbelievers ( kafara ) of the 
People of the Book who introduced innovations into their religion. He 
then raises his voice and declares: “The people of the canal (of Nah- 
rawan, i.e. the Khawarij) are not far from them.” 70 The parallelism be¬ 
tween Khawarij and Jews and Christians is clearly stated here. 

The discourse was also recorded in Shi c I Qur 3 an commentaries, 71 and 
in view of these traditions the ShlT commentator C A1I ibn Ibrahim al- 
Qummi states that our Qur 3 anic passage was revealed concerning the 
Jews, but eventually became applicable to the Khawarij (nazalatfi l-Ya- 
hud wa-jarat fi l-Khawarij). 12 


64 Ibid., XVI, 26. 

65 See e.g. Tabari, Tdrikh, V, 63, 65 (I, 3349, 3352). 

66 He is mentioned among the Kufan musayyarun , See Tabari, Tdrikh, IV, 318 (I, 
2908). 

67 E.g. on Qur’an 17:12. See Ajurri, SharTa , no. 145; Tabari, Tdrikh, I, 75-76 (I, 
74-75). See also Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, Ghdrdt, 103-10. 

68 c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 413; Tabari, Tafsir, XVI, 27-28. 

69 Tabari, Tafsir , XVI, 27. 

70 tbid. See also Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, Ghdrdt , 104-105. 

71 c Ayyashi, II, 377-78; Tusi, Tabydn , VII, 97; Tabrisi, Majma c , XV, 213. 

72 Qummi, Tafsir , II, 20. 



62 Lalika 3 !, I, no. 289. Cf. no. 288. 

63 Tabari, Tafsir , XXVIII, 57. 
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Scholars on Heretics and Israelites 

The view that the heretics represent Jewish and Christian models of 
schism is reflected not only in Qur 3 anic exegesis, but also in explicit 
statements of religious leaders. For example, al-Hasan al-Basri reportedly 
said that the “people of deviation” are comparable to the Jews and the 
Christians ( ahlu l-hawa bi-manzilat al-Yahud wa-l-Nasara)J 3 

Some statements focus on the Khawarij in particular. One of these is 
about a certain Ibn 'Amir, who is probably the above-mentioned Com¬ 
panion c Uqba ibn 'Amir. A person bearing this name is mentioned 
among 'All’s supporters who fell at Nahrawan while fighting the Kha¬ 
warij. 74 Ibn 'Amir is said to have been told about the piety and religious 
exertion ( ijtihad ) of the Khawarij, on which he comments: “Their 
exertion is not greater than that of the Jews and the Christians, who ne¬ 
vertheless are astray (yadillun)” . 75 In other words, the Khawarij preserve 
the Jewish and the Christian types of religious error. The same response 
to the description of Khariji devotion is attributed to Ibn 'Abbas. 76 

To some Muslims, the Khawarij seemed even worse than the Jews 
and Christians. Al-Hasan al-Basri reportedly stated that the Khawarij 
were perplexed and intoxicated; they had no excuse, because they were 
not even Jews, nor were they Christians or Magians. 77 

Legally speaking, the Khawarij were regarded as equal to Jews and 
Christians, and transactions with them were prohibited. It is related that 
someone once asked Muhammad ibn Sirin (Basran, d. AH 110) whether 
he could sell his slave to the Khawarij, who had offered a good price for 
him. Ibn Sirin asked him: “Would you sell him to a Jew or to a Chris- 


73 Lalika'I, I, no. 233. Al-Hasan is quoted here by Yahya al-Bakka 5 (Basran, d. AH 
130). 

74 See Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 181. 

75 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, X, no. 18581 (printed: yuqtalun instead of the correct 
yadillun)- The isnad: Ibn Tawus, 'Abdallah (Yemeni, d. AH 132) <- Tawus ibn Kaysan 
(Yemeni, d. ah 101)«- ['Uqba?] ibn 'Amir. 

76 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf , X, nos. 18665-66 (printed: yusallun)\ Ibn Abi Shayba, 
XV, no. 19747 (printed: yusallun). For the correct text ( yadillun ) see Sahnun, Mudaw- 
wana , 1, 408; Ajurri, Shar'd a, no. 44; Lalika’i, IV, no. 2315; Ibn ' Abd al-Barr, Tamhi 
XXIII, 323; Fath al-bari, XII, 256. 

77 Ajurri, SharVa , no. 45. 
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tian?” The man said: “No”, and Ibn Sirin concluded: “In that case, do not 
sell him to the Khawarij either”. 78 

In conclusion, significant evidence has been reviewed in this chapter to 
underline the extent to which the heretics of early Islamic society were 
identified with Jewish-Christian forms of schism. This means that 
schism in particular was marked in Islamic society as a sign of assimila¬ 
tion with others, and as a major threat to the superior status of the Islamic 
community in world history. 

The Qur 3 anic Text and Islamic Schism 

The affinity between Islamic and Israelite schism revolves around the 
Qur 3 an, which reveals a parallelism between the Bible and the Qur'an as 
the origins of division within their respective societies. The Islamic 
awareness of this parallelism appears in further traditions attacking con¬ 
troversy focused on scripture. These traditions are not particularly anti- 
Kharijl because disputes over the Qur°an broke out among various 
factions within Islamic society and did not necessarily stem from scrip- 

I turalism. Nevertheless, these traditions are also relevant because they 
further illuminate the efforts of Muslim religious leaders to deal with 
dangers originating in divisions focused on scripture. 

To begin with, there is a tradition about the Companion Hudhayfa ibn 
al-Yaman in which he takes part in holy war on the Armenian front, and 
is shocked to discover that Syrian and Iraqi Arab believers are engaged in 
disputations over the Qur'an, or, according to some versions, over the 
correct reading {qird^a) of the Qur'an. He later on approaches c Uthman 
saying that unless something is done, the community will become di¬ 
vided ( yakhtalifu ) because of the sacred Book, as happened to the Jews 
and the Christians. This gives c Uthman the idea to produce one canonical 
Qur'an copy to replace the various existing ones. The story was circu¬ 
lated by al-Zuhrl on the authority of Anas ibn Malik, 79 and there is also a 
version in which, instead of Jews and Christians, Hudhayfa uses the 


78 Ibn Abi Shayba, XV, no. 19787. 

79 Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 226 (66:3); Ibn Abi Dawud, Masahif, 26, 27, 28; Ibn Shabba, 
Ul > 992; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Tamhid , VIII, 279. 
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alternative indication of “those who were before you” {man qablakum). m 
The same historical lesson is drawn in another version by c Uthman 
himself. He sends a letter to the provinces saying that the Muslims have 
different readings of the Qur°anic text, each on the authority of a differ¬ 
ent Companion; he fears that when all the Companions are dead, there 
will be dissension amongst the Muslims because of the Qur°an, as hap¬ 
pened to the Christians because of the Injil after the departure of Jesus. 81 

It follows that Muslim tradition is fully aware of the danger of as¬ 
similation with others caused by disagreement over the text as well as 
over the interpretation of the Qur°an. It is therefore not surprising to find 
traditions labelling such disputations as kufr y that is, disbelief, which is 
another way of saying that they eliminate the difference between Mus¬ 
lims and non-Muslims. A prophetic statement to the effect that contro¬ 
versy (mira 0 ) over the Qur°an is kufr is found in a widely current 
tradition of Abu Hurayra. 82 The tradition is also available in an expanded 
form, in which it is combined with the famous traditions about the seven 
legitimate forms ( ahruf ) of the Qur°an: 

The Qur’an was revealed in seven forms; disputation over the Qurian is disbe¬ 
lief (repeated three times); act according to what you know of the book, and as 
for what you do not know [of it], ask those who do know 83 

A combined version of the QurashI Companion c Amr ibn al- As (d. ca. 
AH 43) is also available, and in it the Prophet’s statement is made in 
response to an argument between c Amr ibn al- c As and another Muslim 
over a Qur°anic verse, each claiming prophetic authority for his own way 


80 Ibn Abl Dawud, Masahif , 18. This version is of Iyad ibn Laqlt Yazid ibn Mu- 
c awiya, 

81 Ibn Shabba, III, 997. 

82 Abu Dawud, II, 505 (39:4); Ajurri, Shari c a y nos. 133, 134; Ahmad, Musnad, H 
286, 424, 475, 478, 494, 503, 528; c Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Sunna, no. 86; Ibn Abi Shay 
ba, X, no. 10218; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: tmdn , II, nos. 791, 792, 1042; Ibn Hibban, Sahih 
XIV, no. 1464; Mustadrak, II, 223; Lalika 3 !, I, no. 182. The utterance is discussed m 
Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jami c baydn al- c ilm , II, 92. 

83 Ahmad, Musnad , II, 300; Tabari, Tafslr , I, 9; Ibn Hibban, Sahlh, I, no. 74. 
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of reading. As they appeal to the Prophet for his opinion, he says that 
both of them are right, and adds: 

The Qurian was revealed in seven forms; any form according to which you read 
is correct; do not argue about [the Qurian], because disputation over it is disbe¬ 
lief. 84 

A similar episode is also related by the Companion Abu Juhaym [Jahm] 
ibn al-Harith ibn al-Simma. 85 

The Qur°an then emerges as a major focus of disagreement in early 
Islamic society, and this is taken as signalling the assimilation of Mus¬ 
lims with Jews and Christians. Paradoxically enough, the Qur°an, which 
was supposed to be the main vehicle by which the Muslims could assert 
their own distinctive identity, thus became the major axis of their as¬ 
similation with others. 



CHAPTER 8 


THE WAYS OF SIN: 
THE SUNNA STATEMENT 


The notion of a common fate of sin shared by Muslims and others is most 
explicitly expressed in a fatalistic saying attributed to the Prophet, which 
will here be referred to as the “sunna statement”. This statement asserts 
that the Muslims are destined to follow the evil sunna of other communi¬ 
ties. The various occurrences of the statement again reveal the role of the 
Qur°an as a source for literary models of Israelite sins, as well as its 
function as a basis for schism, and hence of assimilation of Arabs with 
others. 

The term sunna as used in the sunna statement does not represent the 
virtuous model of the Prophet and his Companions, but rather the evil 
one of past communities, and the statement itself predicts the deviation of 
the Muslim believers from the former to the latter. This deviation in turn 
signals the assimilation of the Muslims with the other sinful commu¬ 
nities. 

The historical perspective of the sunna statement is embedded in Qur¬ 
anic concepts. The Qur^an uses the term sunna in the sense of the evil 
model of previous communities. In this sense the term functions in 
passages warning the believers of sunnat al-awwalin, “the way of the 
first [generations]”. Not only do these verses warn the believers of the 
sins of the ancients ( al-awwalun ), but also of their punishment; they thus 
imply that the same punitive fate awaits the Arabs unless they repent. 1 
The Qur 3 an also uses the plural form sunan to issue the same warning. 


1 Qur’an 8:38; 15:13; 18:55; 35:43. 

2 Qur’an 3:137. 
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When signifying punishment inflicted on previous generations, the word 
sunna is often appended to God’s name: sunnat Allah? 

Modem scholars referred only briefly to the sunna statement. S.D. 
Goitein adduced one version in his Jews and Arabs at the beginning of a 
chapter placing the origins of Islam in a Jewish context, 4 which seems to 
indicate that to Goitein the sunna statement merely meant that Muslims 
were aware of Jewish influence on Islamic conduct. Goitein’s romantic 
belief in what he called Jewish-Arab “symbiosis” prevented him from 
grasping the bitterness of the statement. M.J. Kister also briefly mention¬ 
ed some versions and noted that they convey the idea of an identical fate 
shared by Jews and Muslims alike. He rightly observed that “these points 
of resemblance refer, of course, to pejorative aspects of Jewish history. 
They are used to point out dangers which the Muslim community is 
facing.” 5 

The following study will analyse the various available versions of the 
sunna statement, and will cast light on as yet unexplored aspects of its 
function. 

The Chair of C A1I 

Unlike the firaq tradition, which first appears in an anti-Khariji context, 
the sunna statement emerges in the context of the Shl c i conflict. It occurs 
in a text describing events which took place in the year ah 66, a few 
years after the massacre at Karbala 3 , during the anti-Umayyad revolt 
which broke out in Kufa under the leadership of al-Mukhtar ibn Abi 
c Ubayd. Al-Mukhtar proclaimed c Ali’s son, Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiy- 
ya, as the messianic mahdi. 6 Abu Mikhnaf (Kufan, d. ah 157) relates that 
among al-Mukhtar’s companions there was a group of people who used 
to venerate a chair ( kursiyy ) which they carried on a mule, believing that 
its presence in battle c6uld ensure them victory. 7 Some, including al-Mu- 


3 Qur°an 33:62; 40:85; 48:23. 

4 S. D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs: Their Contacts Through the Ages (New York, 
1974), 56 (Michael Lecker drew my attention to this passage in Goitein’s book). 

5 Kister, “ Haddithu ”, 232. And cf, Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew , 98. 

6 Cf. Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphate , 95-97. 

7 Tabari, Tarikh, VI, 81 (II, 701). 
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khtar himself, seem to have believed that the blessed chair was the one 
on which c All used to sit. 8 

However, others among al-Mukhtar’s people rejected the veneration 
of the chair as mere idolatry, and the sunna statement emerges in the 
report about them. Abu Mikhnaf relates that Ibrahim ibn al-Ashtar, who 
fought for al-Mukhtar, walked by the chair and saw people gathered in 
devotion ( c akafu ) around it, raising their hands in prayer for victory. 
Thereupon he said: 

Oh God, do not punish us for what these fools have been doing, following the 

way (sunna) of the Children of Israel, by God, when they worshipped their calf. 9 

The evil sunna shared by Israelites and Muslims in this case is the wor¬ 
ship of the calf, which in its Islamic guise has become c Ali’s chair. Thus, 
the worship of the calf, which Islam used for demonstrating the inferioity 
of the Israelites to the Muslims (Chapter 5), emerges here as marking a 
similarity in sin between Muslims and others. The people who used to 
worship the chair are said to have belonged to the Saba’iyya, a term 
usually applied to describe Shi c i ghulat (“extremists”) who believed in 
the supernatural character of c Ali. 10 The calf here symbolises their de¬ 
viation to idolatry, and as seen above, 11 it also functions in other contexts 
as a common symbol of heretics. 
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of the Children of Israel and occurs in Surat al-A c raf (7): 138, which 
precedes the description of the making of the calf. Here the Children of 
Israel pass by people worshipping ( ya c kufuna ) some of their idols, and 
they say to Moses: “Oh Moses, make for us a god, as they have gods”. 
The recurrence of the same verb in the report about c All’s chair confirms 
its link to the Qur°anic calf. 

Moreover, the same Qur 3 anic verse appears verbatim in a further ver¬ 
sion of a sunna statement, this time uttered by the Prophet himself in an 
event that takes place in Arabia in his own time. The version once more 
reveals the parallels between Israelite and Islamic idolatrous deviation. 
The story is recorded by Ibn Ishaq, 12 and is contained in a tradition with 
an isnad of al-Zuhri, 13 who relates that during a military campaign (to 
Hunayn), the Muslims asked the Prophet to set up for them a place of 
worship at a nearby lote-tree (sidra). They want this place to resemble a 
sanctuary that the polytheists established close to a giant tree called Dhat 
Anwat, namely, “[a tree] with objects hanging from it.” The polytheists 
thus named it because they used to hang their weapons on it. The Prophet 
refuses, saying that the Muslims are asking for the same thing the people 
of Moses asked for (Qur 3 an 7:138), and then goes on to declare: 

Such are the evil ways ( sanan/sunan 14 ); you will surely follow the way of those 

who were before you (man kdna qablakum). 


The Worship of the Calf 

The function of the calf as symbolising the deviation of Muslims to an 
evil Israelite sunna accords with its role in the Qur 3 an, where it signals 
the inclination of the Israelites to the idolatry of the gentiles. The report 
about the people of the chair conveys this Qur°anic link through the verb 
c akafu, which has been chosen to describe their veneration of the chair, 
The same verb is also used in the Qur°an in connection with the deviation 


8 Ibid., VI, 82-85 (II, 702-706). 

9 Ibid., VI, 82 (II, 702). See also Baladhuri, Ashrdf, VI, 423. 

10 Husain M. Jafri, Origins and Early Development ofShi c a Islam (London and New 
York, 1979), 300-301. 

11 Above, 162. 


This tradition has gained a fairly wide circulation and reappears in other 
sira and hadith compilations, 15 as well as in the tafsir compilations in the 
exegesis of Qur°an 7:138. 16 It also gained entrance to musannaf collec- 



12 Ibn Hisham, IV, 84-85. 

13 The isnad: Zuhrl <— Sinan ibn Abl Sinan al-Dll! (Medinan, d. AH 105) <— Abu 
Waqid al-Laythi (al-Harith ibn Malik, Companion, d. AH 68) <— Prophet. 

For the interchange of sunan and sanan in our traditions see Fath al-bari, XIII, 
255. 

15 Waqidi, Maghazi, III, 890-91 (reference from M. Lecker). And see also Azraqi, 
82-83; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, V, 124-25; Ahmad, Musnad, V, 218; Humaydi, Musnad, II, 
n °. 848; Abu Ya'la, III, no. 1441; Tayalisi, Musnad, no. 1346; Marwazi, Sunna, nos. 
37-40; Ibn Abl c Asim, Sunna, no. 76; Ibn Batta, Ibana: iman, II, no. 710; Tabarani, 
16^ In > nos - 3290-94; Lalika’i, I, no. 205; Tha'alibi, Thimdr al-qulub, 1,460. 
c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 235; Tabari, Tafsir, IX, 31-32; Wahidi, Wasit, II, 
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tions, including some canonical ones. 17 The prevalence of this tradition 
originates in its anti-polytheistic message, and the compilers of hadith 
probably understood it as illustrating the unsteady conditions in Muham¬ 
mad’s time, when monotheism had not yet acquired a firm hold on the 
hearts of the believers. However, the sunna statement as embedded in 
Muhammad’s words actually predicts the survival of paganism in future 
generations, and it seems that the generation of Muhammad is only a 
model here for certain later Muslims, i.e. those Shi c I extremists who 
aspired to base the sunna on a revived Israelite heritage. In later periods, 
the tradition continued to be associated with remnants of paganism 
among newly converted Muslims. An anonymous writer of the Mamluk 
period 18 commented on the tradition saying that such pagan practices, i.e. 
the veneration of giant trees, survived in the land of the Circassians (al- 
jarakisa). 19 

There are many more versions of the sunna statement in which it is ut¬ 
tered by Companions of the Prophet, as well as by the Prophet himself. 
These versions are not embedded in any specific context and seem to 
refer to a wider range of assimilation beyond sins symbolised by the 
making of the calf. Some of the versions are formulated in the most 
sweeping terms. For example, a Medinan tradition of the Qurashi Com¬ 
panion c Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al- c As (d. AH 63) contains the following 
prediction: 

You will surely follow the way (sunna) of those before you—the sweet of it as 

well as the bitter of it. 20 

403-404; Baghawi, Ma c alim al-tanzil, II, 534; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir , II, 243; Suyuti, Dun , 
111,114. 

17 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf , XI, no. 20763; Ibn Abi Shayba, XV, no. 19222; 
Tirmidhi/TM/i/tf, VI, no. 2271 (31:18); Nasa’i, Kubra , VI, no. 11185 (82, Tafsir 7:138); 
Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XV, no. 6702. See also Ibn Qani c , Sahdba, I, no. 185; Kanz, XI, no. 
31081. 

18 About whom see editor’s note in Tha c alibi, Thitnar al-quliib, II, 985. 

19 Ibid., 1005. 

20 Ibn Abi Shayba, XV, 102 (no. 19224); Marwazi, Sunna , no. 66. The isnad. nw. 
ibn Sa c id ibn Qays al-Ansari (Medinan, d. AH 144) <- c Umar ibn al-Hakam ibn Thaw 
ban (Medinan, d. AH 117) ‘Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al- c As. 
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A similar statement is contained in an Iraqi version recorded by Nu c aym 
ibn Hammad in his Kitab al-fitan . Here the Companion Ibn c Abbas 
declares: “Whatever happened among the Children of Israel is bound to 
happen among you as well (i.e. among the Muslims)”. 21 

The same prediction is repeated in an Egyptian version, quoted this 
time from the Prophet himself on the authority of the Qurashi Compan¬ 
ion al-Mustawrid ibn Shaddad (d. AH 45): 

This community will surely follow every way of the ancients (sunan al-aw - 

walin ). 22 

Similes of Symmetry 

The sunna statement is available in further versions in which the parallels 
between the conduct of the Muslims and the sunna of past generations 
are illustrated by means of similes of symmetry, expressed in terms of 
objects that come in pairs: two soles (na c l), and two feathers (qudhdha) 
of an arrow. These similes appear in numerous versions. For example, in 
an Egyptian version of the Companion Sahl ibn Sa c d al-Ansari (Medinan, 
d. ah 88), the Prophet declares: 

By Him in Whose hand is my soul, you will follow the ways (sunan) of those 

before you, as one sole of a shoe matches another (hadhwa l-na c li bi-l-na c li)P 

In another Egyptian version reported on the authority of c Abdallah ibn 
c Amr ibn al- c As, the evil aspect of the symmetrical sunna is explicitly 
stated. The Prophet says: 

21 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 18; Marwazi, Sunna , no. 67; Kanz, XI, no. 31396. Quoted 
in Kister, “Haddithu”, 232. The isnad: Jarir ibn c Abd al-Hamid al-Dabbi (Kufan, d. AH 
188) al-Ash c ath ibn Ishaq ibn Sa c d al-Qumml Ja c far ibn Abi 1-Mughira al-Qummi 

SaTd ibn Jubayr (KQfan, d. AH 95) 4- Ibn c Abbas. 

22 Tabarani, Awsat, I, no. 315; Suyuti, Khasd J is, III, 15; Kanz , XI, no. 30919. The 
isnad: Ibn Lahl c a, c Abdallah (Egyptian, d. AH 174) <— Yazid ibn c Amr al-Ma c afiri 
(Egyptian, d. AH 100) <— Abu c Abd al-Rahman al-Ma c afiri al-Hubuli (Egyptian, d. AH 
1M) <- al-Mustawrid ibn Shaddad <— Prophet. 

23 Tabarani, Kabir, VI, no. 6017. Cf. Ahmad, Musnad , V, 340; Kanz , XI, no. 31083. 
The isnad : Ibn Lahi c a, ‘Abdallah (Egyptian, d. AH 174) Bakr ibn Sawada (Egyptian, 

AH 128) <r- Sahl ibn Sa c d <— Prophet. 
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Whatever happened to the Children of Israel will also happen to my community, 
as one sole of a shoe matches another; if someone among them had intercourse 
with his own mother in public, someone of my community will surely do the 
same. 24 

The emergence of the sin of incest to illustrate the symmetrical sunna 
means that signs of assimilation with other communities were detected 
not only in phenomena analogous to the sin of the calf, but also in differ¬ 
ent aspects of moral corruption. However, some milder versions of this 
tradition do not contain the clause about the act of incest 2 '’ and most of 
them conclude with the firaq tradition, which widens the scope of the 
sunna statement to the Islamic schism at large. 26 

The Iraqi Versions 

Most of the versions using the similes of symmetrical forms are of Iraqi 
provenance and bear Kufan isnads. In one of them, circulated on the 
authority of c Abdallah ibn Mas c ud and recorded by Ibn Abi Shayba, Ibn 
Mas c ud declares; 27 

You are more similar than any other people to the Children of Israel, in behav¬ 
iour (samt) and in conduct (hady). You will follow their way (in precise sym¬ 
metry), as one feather of an arrow matches another, and as one sole of a shoe 
matches another. 


24 Tirmidhi/Tw/i/a, VII, no. 2779 (38:18); Mustadrak , 1, 128-29; Lalika’i, I, no. 147. 
Cf. Suyuti, Khasa'is , 111, 14. The isnad: c Abd al-Rahman ibn Ziyad ibn An‘am al-Ifriqi 
(Egyptian, d. AH 156) <- ‘Abdallah ibn Yazid al-Ma‘afiri (Egyptian, d. AH 100) <- 
"Abdallah ibn c Amr <- Prophet. 

25 Marwazi, Sunna, no. 59; Ajurri, SharTa, nos. 21, 22; Ibn Batta, Ibana: Imdn , I, 
nos. 1, 265; II, no. 714. 

26 Tirmidhi/Tu/i/a, VII, no. 2779 (38:18). See also Ajurri, Shari'a, nos. 21, 22; Mar¬ 
wazi, Sunna, no. 59; Ibn Batta, Ibana: I man, I, nos. 1, 265; Mustadrak, I, 128-29. Cf. 
Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, IX, 242. Shi‘i sources: Ibn Tawus, Malahim, 144. In Tafsir: Qur- 
tubi, Ahkdm, IV, 159-60 (on 3:103). 

27 Ibn Abi Shayba, XV, 102 (no. 19225). See also Marwazi, Sunna, nos. 64, 108. 
Kashf al-astdr, III, no. 2846; Kanz, XI, no. 31426. The isnad'. Abu Qays ‘Abd al-Rah¬ 
man ibn Tharwan (Kufan, d. AH 120) <- Huzayl ibn Shurahbil (Kufan) f- ‘Abdallah i n 
Mas c ud. 
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In another version of the same statement of Ibn Mas c ud, the Israelite calf 
reappears. After announcing the sunna statement, Ibn Mas c ud goes on to 
say: “But I am not sure whether you too will worship the calf ’28 This 
means that it is highly probable that they will. 

The same statement by Ibn Mas c ud is also traced back to the Prophet 
himself, and here the evil aspect of the symmetrical sunna is again sexual 
immorality. Having made the sunna statement, the Prophet goes on to 
describe the following scene: a woman passes by a group of men, one of 
them assaults her and then returns cheerfully to his mates, and they all 
laugh together. 29 This scene is also described in other traditions dealing 
with moral corruption preceding the Hour. 30 

More prevalent, however, are the Kufan versions attributed to the 
Companion Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman. One of them is transmitted by Rib c i 
ibn Hirash (Kufan, d. AH 100), and in it Hudhayfa repeats the fear that 
the Muslims might worship the calf. 31 

Apart from the calf, other Qur 3 anic sins committed by previous com¬ 
munities became the subject of the sunna statement. One of these sins is 
homosexuality, which the Qur°an associates with the people of Lot. 32 In 
some versions of the sunna statement this sin illustrates the symmetrical 
sunna. In a tradition quoted by Abu 1-Bakhtari Sa c id ibn Fayruz (Kufan, 
d. AH 83), Hudhayfa declares: “Nothing happened among the Children of 
Israel that will not take place among you as well.” Thereupon a man asks 
Hudhayfa: “Will there be among us people of Lot?” Hudhayfa says: 
“Yes, things have already come to that.” 33 The people of Lot are consi¬ 
dered here as belonging to the Children of Israel, which means that the 
latter term has gained an expanded connotation not confined to the 
people of Moses and Jesus in particular. 


28 This version is recorded in the commentaries on Qur’an 9:69. See Baghawl, Ma- 
c alim al-tanzil , III, 79; Tabrisi, Majma c , X, 97. 

29 Tabarani, Kabir, X, no. 9882, See also Suyuti, Khasa J is , III, 14; Kanz , XI, no. 
31080. 

30 Ibn Abi 1-Dunya, c Uqubat, no. 318. 

31 Ibn Abi Shayba, XV, 106 (no. 19234). See also Kanz , XI, no. 31335. The isnad: 
Shadhan <- Rib c l ibn Hirash (Kufan, d. AH 100) <— Hudhayfa. 

32 Qur’an 7:81; 26:165; 27:55;*29:29. 

33 Ibn Abi Shayba, XV, 102-103 (no. 19226); Kanz, XI, no. 31334. 
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A similar discourse has been attached to the above version of Ibn 
Mas c ud. On hearing Ibn Mas c ud’s sunna statement, which again alludes 
to the Children of Israel, someone asks him: “Will there be amongst us 
people of Lot”? Ibn Mas c ud says: “Yes, they will be converts to Islam of 
well-known descent” ( mimman aslama wa-^urifa nasabuhu). 34 

Sins Against the Qur D an 

In more versions, the Qur°an emerges not only as a literary source of 
Israelite modes of sin, but also as a focus of the sin itself which is shared 
by Muslims and Israelites. 

To begin with, a sunna statement is used in the following tradition to 
equate the evil ways of the Israelites with the misbehaviour of Muslim 
judges bending the rulings of the Qur’an. The tradition deals with Surat 
al-Ma 3 ida (5):44, which condemns as unbelievers those who do not judge 
according to God’s revealed law. 35 The version of the sunna statement 
that was linked to this verse is again Hudhayfa’s. The Kufan Hammam 
ibn al-Harith al-Nakha c T (d. AH 65) describes a session with Hudhayfa in 
which the participants discuss this Qur’anic passage. Someone comments 
that only the Children of Israel do not judge according to God’s revealed 
law, but Hudhayfa disagrees and says in irony: 

The Children of Israel could be such good brothers to you, if only your share 
was sweet and their share was bitter. No, by God. The way (surma) [of the Mus¬ 
lims] will eventually correspond to the way [of the Children of Israel], as one 
feather of an arrow matches another (hadhwa l-qudhdhati bi-l-qudhdha ). 36 

Several others quote the same statement of Hudhayfa, one of them being 
the Kufan Abu 1-BakhtarI, Sa c id ibn Fayruz (d. AH 83), whose version is 
the one recorded in the commentaries on Qur’an 5:44. 37 Jabir ibn c Ab- 

34 MarwazI, Sunna , no. 63. The isndd: A c mash (Sulayman ibn Mihran, Kufan, d. AH 
148) <— Yahya ibn c Ubayd al-Bahranl, Abu c Umar (Kufan) <— a man of the tribe of 
Ashja c <r- c Abdallah ibn Mas c ud. 

35 ,.,wa-man lam yahkum bi-ma anzala llahu fa-ula J ika humu l-kafirun. 

36 MarwazI, Sunna, no. 65. 

37 c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 191; Tabari, Tafslr, VI, 163-64; Samarqandl, I, 439; 
Suyuti, Durr , II, 286. The isndd : Sufyan al-Thawrl (Kufan, d. AH 161) 4- Habib ibn A i 
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dallah (Medinan Companion, d. AH 77) quotes another similar version 3 « 
and so does Rib c I ibn Hirash. The latter quotes Hudhayfa only i n a n 
abridged version, without referring to the Qur’anic verse. 39 Unfortu¬ 
nately, the source in which this version appears contains a distorted form 
of the tradition, 40 which led Goitein to observe that “the Muslims re¬ 
garded those Band Israel as their brothers.” 41 Our sources certainly say 
nothing of the sort. Rather, they lament the similarity of Israelite and 
Islamic sin, which vitiates the distinguished status of the Islamic com¬ 
munity among the nations. 


Qadans 

A major case of dissension revolving around the Qur’an is represented by 
those discussing qadar . This is a Qur’anic term that means “destiny” or 
“decree”, and those who questioned it are usually known as Qadaris. 42 
Their sceptical discussions of the notion of predestination were perceived 
by their opponents as questioning the most essential foundations of the 
Qur’an, and this negative attitude towards them comes out clearly in a 
statement attributed to al-Hasan al-Basri. In a tradition recorded by c Abd 
al-Razzaq, al-Hasan says that he who denies qadar denies the Qur’an 
(man kadhdhaba bi~l-qadari fa-qad kadhdhaba bi-l-Qur°an ). 43 

Qadarism was prevalent among the Khawarij in Basra, 44 and the 
spread of such views there is explained as the result of Christian influ¬ 
ence. Thus, Dawud ibn Abl Hind (Basran, d. AH 139) declares that Qada¬ 
rism only spread in Basra when Christian converts to Islam became 


Thabit (Kufan, d. AH 119) <— Abu 1-BakhtarT <— Hudhayfa. 

38 Huwwarl, I, 473-74. 

39 Abu Nu c aym, Hilya, III, 50. 

40 Printed: kanatfihim al-murra (“the bitter share was theirs”) instead of: law kanat 
fihim al-murra (“if only the bitter share was theirs”). 

41 S.D. Goitein, “Band Israel”, El 2 (page 1021b). 

42 See on them, J. Van Ess, “Kadariyya”, El 2 , and the bibliography therein. Also 
Cook, Dogma, 117-58. On the term see also Watt, Formative Period , 116-18. 

43 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, XI, no. 20085. See also Ibn Batta, Ibana: Qadar , II, 

no. 1666. 

44 r\ 

On this see Watt, Formative Period, 88. On the Qadariyya and Basra see also Van 
Zwischen Hadit und Theologie, 61-64; idem, Theologie und Gesellschaft, I, 23. 
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numerous there. 45 The same was stated by Ziyad ibn Yahya al-Hassani 
al-Nukri (d. AH 2S4). 46 

The Christian stigma of Qadarism, together with the obsessive Qadari 
discussions of Qur°anic dogmas, led to the circulation of traditions ac¬ 
cusing them of introducing Christian and Jewish heretical norms into 
Islam. Some such accusations are attributed to c All ibn Abl Talib, who in 
one such argument states that the Qadaris are part ( taraf) of Christian¬ 
ity. 47 In another, he says that neither nights nor days are more similar to 
one another than Qadaris to Christians and MurjFis to Jews. 48 Ibn c Ab¬ 
bas too was credited with an anti-Qadari statement in which he says that 
the Qadaris are part and parcel ( shiqqa ) of Christianity. 49 The Syrian 
Makhul (d. ah 112) also reportedly stated that the Qadaris are the Chris¬ 
tians and the Magians (Majus) of this umma , 50 and there is a statement of 
the Kufan Sa c id ibn Jubayr (d. AH 95) to the effect that the Qadaris are 
Jews. 51 To Mujahid ibn Jabr (Meccan, d. ah 104) is attributed the state¬ 
ment that the Qadaris are the Magians and Jews of this community. 52 The 
MurjPa too are again denounced as Jews, 53 and similar statements are 
attributed to the Prophet. One of them is by Ibn c Abbas, who is quoted by 
his mawla c Ikrima (Medinan, d. AH 105). Here the Prophet warns the 
Muslims against holding debates on qadar , because this kind of delib¬ 
eration is a branch (shu c ba) of Christianity. 54 The same is said about the 
Murji°a. 55 In another Meccan tradition, the Prophet predicts the emer- 


45 Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Qadar, II, no. 1959. 

46 Ibid., II, no. 1793. 

47 Ibid., II, no. 1577. 

48 Ibid., II, no. 1578. 

49 Ibid., II, no. 1546. 

50 Ibid., II, no. 1780. 

51 Lalika 3 !, II, no. 1267. 

52 Firyabl, Qadar, no. 240. 

53 Rabi c ibn Habib, Sahih, no. 944; Ibn Shadhan, Idah, 21; Ibn Shahln, Madhdhib ahl 
al-sunna, no. 12; Lalika 3 !, Ill, nos. 1809, 1815. 

54 Ibn Abl c Asim, Sunna, no. 332; TabaranI, Kabir, XI, no. 11680; Lalika 3 !, II, no. 
1128; Majma c al-zawa J id, VII, 205. See also Van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und Theologie, 
129. 

55 Lalika 3 !, Ill, no. 1801. Cf. Goldziher, “Le denombrement des sectes mohamS- 
tanes”, 136-37. On a possible Christian (Syrian) influence on the Murji 3 a see Cook, 
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gence of people who will deny that God decreed the sins of man, and 
declares that they will have borrowed their views from the Christians. 56 

Due to the presumed Israelite nature of their orientation, the Qadaris 
became a target at which the sunna statement was eventually aimed. This 
is the case in some Syrian versions. For instance, the Syrian al-Sunabihl 
( c Abd al-Rahman ibn c Usayla) mentions the Qadaris in a sunna state¬ 
ment he quotes from Hudhayfa, which predicts that the Muslims will 
undo the bonds of Islam one by one, in precise symmetry to “those be¬ 
fore you”. The process will start with the disappearance of humility and 
will culminate in the emergence of a group of people claiming that there 
are no munafiqun (“hypocrites”) in the Islamic umma , and that the Is¬ 
lamic manner of praying five times a day (instead of two—U.R.) is not 
the one ordered by the Prophet (i.e. the Qur 3 an). The people holding this 
opinion are those who deny qadar , and they are the accomplices of the 
Dajjal (Antichrist). 57 There is one more similar version of this statement 
by Hudhayfa, with a different isndd and without an explicit mention of 
the Qadaris. 58 In fact, there are further traditions predicting that the Mus¬ 
lims will undo the bonds of Islam one by one without blaming it on any 
specific Islamic group. 59 

Another Medinan/Syrian anti-Qadari version of the sunna statement 
was put into circulation, and it too refers to “those before you”, who are 
this time identified as the People of the Book. The Prophet is here quoted 
by the Medinan Companion Shaddad ibn Aws (d. AH 58): 60 


Dogma, 157. 

56 TabaranI, Kabir, XI, no. 11179; Majma c al-zawa 3 id, VII, 208. The isndd: c Amr 
ibn Dinar (Meccan, d. AH 126) <— c Abd al-Rahman ibn Sabit (Meccan Successor) <— 
Prophet. 

57 Ajurri, Shari c a, 22-23 (no. 33). The isndd : Yunus ibn Yazid (Egyptian, d. AH 159) 
<"* al-Zuhrl (Medinan, d. AH 124) al-Sunabihl Hudhayfa. Cf. DanI, Fitan, III, nos. 
225, 273, 274. 

58 Mustadrak , IV, 469; DanI, Fitan, III, no. 271; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: imdn, I, no. 8; II, 
nos. 716, 1260. 

59 E.g. Ibn Abl 1-Dunya, c Uqubdt , nos. 34, 294; Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XV, no. 6715, 
(with further references provided by the editor); BayhaqI, Shu c ab, VI, no. 7524. 

60 Marwazi, Sunna, no. 49; Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 125; TabaranI, Kabir, VII, no. 
7140. And see also Kanz, XI, no. 31082. Cf. Ajurri, Shari c a, 22 (no. 32); Ibn Qani c , 
fohaba, I, no. 414; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Imdn, II, no. 709, without the words “people of the 
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The evil ones ( shirar ) of this community will be induced to follow the ways of 
the People of the Book who were before them, as one feather of an arrow 
matches another. 

The title “evil ones” {shirar) is usually attached to heretical groups, such 
as the Khawarij 61 or the Qadaris. As for the latter, the Prophet declares in 
a Medinan tradition that debating qadar has been postponed till the end 
of days, being reserved for the “evil ones” ( shirar ) of the Islamic com¬ 
munity. The Prophet adds that disputes over the Qur°an are disbelief 
(kufr). 62 In the present tradition of Shaddad ibn Aws too this title seems 
to stand for the Qadaris. 63 However, in another Medinan version of the 
same Companion there is no explicit reference to the evil ones; the 
Prophet merely states that the Muslims will follow the ways of the Peo¬ 
ple of the Book. 64 

Imitated Movements 

There are also versions in which the deviation of the Muslims to the 
sunna of the previous communities is described with similes of imitation. 
Most of the latter versions are of Medinan provenance, and they seem to 
preserve Arabian pre-Islamic anti-Jewish biases. The similes of imitation 
are derived from moving parts of the body, which function also as names 
of measurements, each of them signifying a certain part of the hand. 
They are shihr (“span”), dhira c (“cubit”), and bd c (“fathom”). These 
similes are often coupled with a specific instance of blind imitation of a 
foolish and hazardous act, namely, entering (one’s hand into) the den of a 


book”. The isnad : Shahr ibn Hawshab (Syrian, d. AH 100) <— c Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Ghanm (Syrian, d. AH 78) Shaddad ibn Aws <- Prophet. 

61 E.g. Bukhari, Sahih, IX, 20 (88:6); Ibn Maja, I, no. 170 ( Muqaddima , 12); Mus- 
tadrak , II, 147; Kashf al-astar, II, no. 1857. 

62 Ibn Abl c Asim, Sunna , no. 350; Tabaranl, Awsat, VI, no. 5905; Majma c al-za- 
wd^id, VII, 202. The isnad : al-Zuhri (Medinan, d. AH 124) <- Sa c id ibn al-Musayyab 
(Medinan, d. AH 94) <- Abu Hurayra <- Prophet. For another tradition see Lalika 3 !, II, 
no. 1117. 

63 For other contexts of shirar cf. Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, XXIV, 262-63. 

64 Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman, I, no. 2. The isnad : Mahmud ibn aI-Rabi c (Ansar! Medi¬ 
nan, d. AH 99) <— Shaddad ibn Aws Prophet. 
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lizard {dabb). The reference to the lizard seems to echo the ancient 
Arabian belief that this animal is a metamorphosed Israelite. 65 

The appearance of the lizard in the sunna statement provides this 
statement with an explicit negative significance, unlike the above similes 
of symmetry which are initially neutral and could also signify a symmet¬ 
rical positive sunna. 

Imitation + Symmetry 

In most of the Medinan versions, the previous communities are referred 
to as “those before you”. In one such account, the pattern of imitated 
movement is combined with the similes of symmetrical forms. This 
version was circulated through the Companion c Amr ibn c Awf al-Muza- 
ni, and in it the Prophet declares: 66 

...You will follow the ways of those before you as one sole matches another, 
and you will behave as they did ( wa-la-ta 3 khudhunna mithla ma 3 khadhihim), be 
it a shibr by shibr, or a dhird c by dhird c or a bd c by bd c . If they enter the hole of 
a lizard, you will surely follow them into it. 

The tradition of c Amr ibn c Awf is also available in an expanded version 
that includes the firaq tradition. 67 

Abu Hurayra 

Most prevalent are the Medinan versions, all of them prophetic, which 
were circulated on the authority of the Companion Abu Hurayra. In one 
of these, Abu Hurayra is quoted by Abu Asid al-Barrad. Here the Prophet 
declares: 

By Him in Whose hand is my soul, you will follow the ways ( sunanjsanan ) of 
those before you, a shibr by shibr and a dhird c by dhird\ and if they enter the 
hole of a lizard, you will surely follow them into it. 68 


65 See below, Excursus A. 

66 MarwazI, Sunna , no. 42; Ajurri, Shari % 22 (no. 31). 

Ibn Abl c Asim, Sunna , no. 45; Tabaranl, Kabir, XVII, no. 3; Mustadrak , I, 129; 

al-zawa J id, VII, 262-63 (Tabarani); SuyutI, Khasd J is , III, 14. 

Marwazi, Sunna , no. 47; Ahmad, Musnad , II, 511. The isnad : Sulayman ibn Bilal 
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A similar version is quoted from Abu Hurayra by the Medinan Abu Sa c Id 
al-Maqburi (Kaysan, d. AH 100). 69 

A version traced back to the Prophet through the Companion Abu Sa- 
c Id al-Khudrl uses the designation “Children of Israel”. 70 This particular 
version is quoted from Abu Sa c Id by Zayd ibn Aslam (Medinan, d. AH 
136), but in some sources an unnamed traditionist (rajul) appears be¬ 
tween Abu Sa c id and Zayd. 71 

Qur°dnic Sins 

Some of the versions of the type of imitation refer to specific kinds of 
Qur'anic sins. Surat al-Tawba (9):69 states that “those before you” (al- 
ladhina min qablikum) were mightier and wealthier than the contempo¬ 
raries of the Qur 3 anic prophet, and took pleasure in their share, like the 
contemporaries have done (i.e. indulged in disbelief), yet “their works 
have failed in this world and in the world to come.” The exegetes per¬ 
ceived this passage as a warning to the believers of the fate of “those 
before you” who indulged in sinful deeds. To confirm this meaning, they 
adduced a sunna statement. Al-Tabari recorded in his commentary on 
this verse a Medinan tradition of Ibn c Abbas, who is quoted by c Ikrima. 
In it Ibn c Abbas explains that “those before you” are the Children of 
Israel; he then adds: “We are like them”, and declares: 

I swear by Him Who holds my soul in His hand—you will follow them (i.e. the 
Children of Israel), and if one of them enters the hole of a lizard, you will surely 
follow him into it. 72 


al-Taymi (Medinan, d. AH 172) Ibrahim ibn Abi Asld al-Barrad <- his father Abu 
Hurayra <— Prophet. 

69 Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman, II, no. 712. The isnad : Muhammad ibn Zayd (printed: Zi- 
yad) ibn al-Muhajir al-Qurashi (Medinan) Abu SaTd <- Abu Hurayra <- Prophet. 

70 c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafslr , I, 235. 

71 Idem , Musannaf, XI, no. 20764; Ahmad, Musnad , III, 94; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman , 
II, no. 711. Cf. Ibn Abi c Asim, Sunna, no. 75. 

72 Tabari, Tafsir , X, 121-22 (9:69). The isnad: Ibn Jurayj ( c Abdalmalik ibn c Abd al- 
c Aziz) (Meccan, d. AH 150) <- c Umar ibn ‘Ata’ ibn Waraz (Hijazi) <- Tkrima <- Ibn 
c Abbas. See also Ibn Kathir, Tafsir , II, 368. Shi c i Tafsir: Tusi, Tabydn, V, 255; Ta br,s1 ’ 
Majma c , X, 97. 
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A version of Abu Hurayra also links the sunna statement to the same 
Quranic passage. In this particular version, the lizard motif shifts to that 
of a mouse, which is another metamorphosed Israelite. 73 In this version, 
recorded by Sayf ibn c Umar (d. AH 180), Abu Hurayra not only quotes 
the sunna statement of the Prophet, but also recites our Qur°anic verse. 
Abu Hurayra is again quoted by Abu Sa c Id al-Maqburi. 74 

Some versions pertain to a wider scope of sins which are not men¬ 
tioned in the Qur°an. The sins are of sexual immorality, as they are also 
in the above Iraqi versions of the symmetry type. Such a sin is mentioned 
in a version that was circulated on the authority of Ibn c Abbas, again 
through c Ikrima. Ibn c Abbas makes his statement on the authority of the 
Prophet: 75 

You will follow the ways of those before you, a shibr by shibr and a dhira c by 
dhira c and a ba c by bd c , and if one of them enters the hole of a lizard, you will 
surely follow him into it; and if one of them has intercourse with his own mother 
in the street, you will surely do the same. 

Actualisation: Jews and Christians 

In the majority of the Medinan versions, the designation “those before 
you” is followed by a further definition that points to the contemporary 
nations as the origin of the sunna imitated by the Muslims. This defini¬ 
tion expands the scope of the sunna statement to everything that was 
regarded as coming from a non-Islamic milieu. 

Such a contemporary redefinition of the evil sunna is provided, to be¬ 
gin with, in an expanded version of the above tradition of Abu Sa c id al- 
Khudri, which this time deals with “those before you”. The sunna state¬ 
ment about them is now followed by an additional passage containing a 
dialogue between the Prophet and the audience concerning the identity of 


no 

See below, Excursus A. 

74 Sayf ibn c Umar, 131 (no. 131). The isnad: c Abdallah ibn SaTd al-Maqburi (Me¬ 
dinan) <— Abu SaTd al-Maqburi <— Abu Hurayra Prophet. 

75 Marwazi, Sunna , no. 43; Kashf al-astdr, IV, 98 (no. 3285); Mustadrak, IV, 455 
(printed: imra 3 atahu). The isnad: Thawr ibn Yazid (HimsI, d. AH 153) and Musa ibn 
Maysara al-Dill (Medinan) <— Tkrima <— Ibn c Abbas Prophet. See also Suyuti, Kha- 

III, 14; Kanz, XI, no. 30924; Albani, Silsila, Sahiha , III, no. 1348. 
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“those before you”. This version is circulated with a more specific isnad , 
in which the rajul is replaced by c Ata 3 ibn Yasar (Medinan storyteller, d. 
AH 103). The tradition starts with the declaration of the Prophet about the 
precise imitation of the evil sunna of “those before you”, and then the 
people pose this question to the Prophet: “Are they the Jews and the 
Christians?” The Prophet answers immediately: “Who else could they be 
( fa-man)\ ” 

This version, in which “those before you” are redefined as Jews and 
Christians, was recorded in several hadlth compilations, 76 including some 
of the canonical ones. 77 The explicit anti-Jewish/Christian message of the 
statement gained for it the necessary authority in the eyes of the compil¬ 
ers. It also appears in commentaries on Qur°an 3:105, which prohibits the 
believers to become like those who became divided; 78 in this case, the 
assimilation with the Jews and the Christians as implied by the sunna 
statement again pertains to inner division. Similar accounts were circu¬ 
lated on the authority of the Companions c Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al- 
c As 79 and Abu Hurayra. 80 The version of the latter was circulated by 
several Successors, and in the one circulated by Sa c Id ibn Abi Sa c id al- 
Maqburi (Medinan, d. AH 123), “those before you” are identified as 
“People of the Book”. 81 There is also an identical version (again, with 


76 MarwazI, Sunna, no. 41; Ibn AbT "Asim, Sunna, no. 74; Tayalisi, Musnad, no. 
2178; Ahmad, Musnad, III, 84, 89; Ibn Hibban, Sahlh, XV, no. 6703; Baghawl, Mu¬ 
slim aUtanzil, III, 79 (on Qur’an 9:69). 

77 Bukhari, Sahlh, IV, 206 (60:50); IX, 126-27 (96:14); Muslim, VIII, 57 (47, Bab 
ittibd c sanan al-Yahud). 

78 Huwwarl, I, 306, 

79 MarwazI, Sunna, no. 48; Ibn Abi "Asim, Sunna, no. 73. The isnad : c Amr ibn Shu- 
c ayb (Medinan, d. AH 118) <- his father Shu c ayb ibn "Abdallah 4-- his father "Abdallah 
ibn "Amr ibn at-" As Prophet. 

811 MarwazI, Sunna, nos, 44, 45; Ibn Abi "Asim, Sunna, no. 72; Ahmad, Musnad, II* 
450, 527; DanI, Fitan, III, no. 226; SuyutI, Khasa’is , III, 16. Musannaf compilations: 
Ibn Abi Shayba, XV, 102 (no. 19223); Ibn Maja, II, no. 3994 (36:17); MustadraK I* 37. 
The isnad: Muhammad ibn "Amr ibn "Alqama (Medinan, d. AH 144) <- Abu Salama 
ibn " Abd al-Rahman ibn c Awf (Medinan, d. AH 94) 4- Abu Hurayra 4- Prophet. 

81 Ahmad, Musnad , II, 327. Cf. Ajurrl, Sharl c a, 22 (no. 30); Lalika I, I, no. 206, 
DanI, Fitan, III, no. 224. In Tafsir of Qur’an 9:69: Tabari, Tafsir, X, 122; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafslr, II, 368. 
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Jews and Christians) of the Medinan Companion Sahl ibn Sa c d al-Ansar! 
(d. AH 88). 82 

Persia and Byzantium 

In other Medinan versions, “those before you” are identified as Faris wa- 
Rum: “Persia and Byzantium”. Such a definition evidently shifts the 
imitated sunna from a religious and a moral context to a secular one. This 
definition occurs in the version of Abu Hurayra, who is once more 
quoted by Sa c id ibn Abi Sa c Id al-Maqburi. This version was recorded by 
al-Tabari, again in the commentary on Qur 3 an 9:69. 83 Thus, the sunna 
statement has been employed against the influence of the mighty empires 
whose administrative and cultural systems continued to function even 
under Islamic domination. Such versions are a clear indication of a HijazI 
anti-provincial reaction. 

The same reaction, however, is also detectable in some Iraqi versions, 
primarily in the one about Ibn c Abbas in which this scholar accuses the 
Umayyads of subjecting Islamic society to Byzantine and Persian influ¬ 
ences. This is a Basran tradition attributing to Ibn c Abbas a statement that 
predicts the nomination of Mu c awiya as (the first Umayyad) caliph. He 
goes on to say that Quraysh (i.e. the Umayyads) will introduce the sunna 
of the Persians and the Byzantines, and will appoint Christians, Jews and 
Persians to run the affairs of the Muslims. The Muslims will not be able 
to defy this, and will perish like the generations (qurun) which perished 
before them. 84 

The following version of the sunna statement is again quoted from 

I Abu Hurayra by Sa c Id ibn Abi Sa c Id al-Maqburi; in it the spread of 
Roman and Persian practices has become part of the ominous portents of 
the Hour {ashrat al-sa c a ). The Prophet states: 


82 Tabaranl, Kabir, VI, no. 5943. 

83 Tabari, Tafsir, X, 121. See also DanI, Fitan, III, no. 227; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Imdn, 
h, no. 713. But see Qurtubi, Ahkam, VIII, 200-201, where they are again the Jews and 
foe Christians. 

84 Tabaranl, Kabir, X, no. 10613; Majma c al-zawd 3 id, VII, 239. The isnad: c Abd- 
a Nah ibn Shawdhab (Basran/Syrian, d. ca. AH 150) <— Matar al-Warraq (Basran, d. AH 
*25) <r- Zahdam al-Jaraml (Basran) 4- Ibn "Abbas. 
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The Hour shall not come until my community imitates the communities and the 

generations that were before them, a shibr by shibr and a dhira c by dhird c . 

A man now asks the Prophet: “Will they behave like the Persians and the 
Romans?” The Prophet says: “Is there anyone else, but them?” 85 

This version, which was accepted by al-Bukharl into his Sahih.% 6 
turns the deviation towards the sunna of other nations into an awesome 
apocalyptic event. 

The Sunna Statement and the Shl c a 

The sunna statement is a crucial tool which Shi c is have used for their 
own anti-Sunni propaganda, mainly for adapting to their enemies Qur¬ 
anic models of Israelite sin. A first glimpse of this was seen in the affair 
of the spies, 87 in which a sunna statement is employed to equate c All’s 
rivals with the insubordinate Israelites. The sunna statement is used for 
the same purpose in a tradition in which Salman al-Farisi accuses Abu 
Bakr, who prevented c Ali from becoming a caliph after Muhammad’s 
death, of having followed the sunna of the previous communities who 
were engaged in inner conflicts and disputes. 88 

However, the sunna statement was directed even against groupings 
among the Shl c is themselves. This is the case in a tradition of the Kufan 
Qays ibn al-Sakan, who relates that C A1I recited to his soldiers the Qur¬ 
anic verse in which Moses commands the Children of Israel to enter the 
Holy Land (5:21). The verse formed part of c AlI’s command to his men 
to set out for Syria and fight the Umayyads there. He issued this com¬ 
mand when they were in Maskin, Iraq, after they had fought the Khawarij 
at Nahrawan. The fatigued men refused, claiming that it was too cold to 
go, to which c Ali responded: “Ugh! This is the common way (sunna) that 
continues with you.” 89 

85 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 432; MarwazI, Sunna , no. 46; Ajurri, SharVa , 22 (no. 29); 
Ahmad, Musnad, II, 325, 336, 367. 

86 Bukhari, Sahih, IX, 126 (96:14). 

87 Above, 81. 

88 Sulaym ibn Qays, 90. 

89 Karajiki, Kanz al-fawa*id, I, 144; Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, Ghdrat , 17-18. See also 
Ibn c Asakir ( Mukhtasar ), I, 68. 
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Many more versions of the sunna statement are found in Twelver 
ShI c I sources, where they are adduced to illustrate the fact that the Mus¬ 
lims are bound to follow the evil ways of the Children of Israel, as well 
as of the Persians and the Byzantines. 90 In the Shi c i context, the tradition 
obviously only pertains to the Sunnis among the Muslims, whose sunna , 
according to the Shl c a, is of the evil Israelite type. 

However, the Shl c a used the sunna statement not only to denounce 
the evil sunna of its rivals, but also to praise its own sunna ; in this case, 
the Qur'anic Israelite sunna , which is equated with the ShI c I one, is a 
good sunna. Thus, the glorious image of the Children of Israel as evinced 
in the context of Jewish-Arab messianism (Chapter 1) is retained for a 
specific Shl c i aim. It follows that in the Shi c I context the function of the 
sunna statement is twofold: to apply the evil sunna of the Qur°anic Isra¬ 
elites to its enemies, and the good Israelite sunna to itself. 

This double function is demonstrated in a tradition in which c Ali uses 
the sunna statement for both purposes. He says that after the death of the 
Prophet people were divided into two groups, one resembling Aaron, 
Moses’ brother, and the other resembling the worshippers of the calf. 
c All himself belongs to the former group, while Abu Bakr belongs to the 
latter. C A1I equates him with an c ijl (“calf”), which is evidently a de¬ 
rogatory pun on bakr (“young camel”). c Umar, c Al! says, resembles the 
Samir! (= the Samaritan who incited the Israelites to make the calf, Qur- 
°an 20:85). At this point, C A1I goes on to quote a tradition from the Pro¬ 
phet which contains a sunna statement of a combined symmetry and 
imitation type. In the present context, this confirms the noble symmetry 
between C A1I and Aaron and the despicable symmetry between Abu 
Bakr, c Umar and the worshippers of the calf. 91 

Apart from the calf, with which ShI c Is and Sunnis used to degrade 
each other’s sunna , the Shi c a adopted the Qur°anic symbol of the Israel¬ 
ite Ark of the Covenant (tdbut), and used the sunna statement to link it to 
its own good sunna. The first to do it for the ShI c Is was reportedly al- 
Mukhtar, who, as seen above, believed in the blessed qualities of the sup¬ 
posed chair of c All. Unlike Ibn al-Ashtar, who reportedly saw in the chair 


90 v. 

E.g. Ibn Tawus, Malahim, 118, 146. 

91 Sulaym ibn Qays, 92-93. 
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a reflection of the Israelite calf, al-Mukhtar appears in the sources as 
linking the same chair to the Israelite tahut. The report about al- 
Mukhtar’s attitude again contains a simple form of a sunna statement. 
Ma c bad ibn Khalid (Kufan d. AH 118) reports that al-Mukhtar linked 
c All’s chair to the Israelite Ark as described in Surat al-Baqara (2):248. 
Here a prophet of the Children of Israel says to them that the sign of the 
kingship of Talut (= Saul) is the Ark ( tabut ) that will come to the Child¬ 
ren of Israel, and in it will be the “Shechina from your Lord, and a rem¬ 
nant of what the folk of Moses and Aaron’s folk left behind....” Standing 
before c All’s chair, al-Mukhtar is said to have stated: 


Things will happen in my community which are similar to what happ enec i 
among the Children of Israel, as one sole of a shoe matches another, and as one 
feather of an arrow matches another. They (i.e. the Children of Israel) had 
twelve chieftains ( nuqaba *), as God said: “And We raised up from them twelve 
chieftains”. 

A sunna statement was also used for al-Husayn in his capacity as c AU’s 
successor in the line of the imams. The statement was designed to link 
him to the model of Aaron. 95 Al-Rabi c ibn c Abdallah (perhaps ibn Khut- 
taf, Basran) is reported to have stated: 


Whatever happened to past communities (al-umam al-khaliya ) will happen to 
you in a similar way. The Children of Israel had the Ark, in which there was a 
remnant of what the folk of Moses and Aaron’s folk had left behind, and this 
[chair] among us is like the Ark. 

Thereupon, people of the Saba 3 iyya raised their hands and cried out: 
“God is great”. 92 Al-Mukhtar’s speech comprises a hidden form of a sun¬ 
na statement in which the word sunna is not explicitly mentioned. 

The Shi c is have extensively used the symbol of the Ark to establish 
the authority of their own imams. A widely current Shi c I tradition has it 
that the armour (sildh) of the Prophet is passed on in succession from one 
imam to another, and that this armour is equivalent to the Israelite 
Ark—wherever it goes, knowledge and authority go with it. 93 

Other elements of the Qur 3 anic history of Israel also became a Shl c i 
model by means of the sunna statement. The statement was used to 
produce an analogy between the imams and the twelve Israelite leaders 
appointed by Moses. They are mentioned in Surat al-Ma°ida (5): 12, 
where they are called nuqaba 0 . A link between them and the Shx c I imams 
is established in the following sunna statement, as recorded in a Twelver 
Shi c I source. The Prophet says: 94 


92 Tabari, Tdrikh, VI, 83 (II, 703). Cf. Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors”, 62-63. 
And see also Tha c alibl, Thimdr al-Qulub , I, 180. 

93 Ps.-Mas c udl, Ithbdt , 221; Kulini, I, 233, 238, 284; Rubin, “Prophets and Progeni¬ 
tors”, 47. 

94 Ibn ShahrashQb, I, 258. See also Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors”, 54. 


Moses and Aaron were two prophets sent by God, and Moses was the eldest 
(sic) 96 and more distinguished than Aaron, yet God invested Aaron’s descen¬ 



dants with prophethood, to the exclusion of Moses’ children. In the same way, 
God produced the imams from the offspring of al-Husayn (and not from al- 
Hasan’s—U.R.), so that the ways [of the Islamic umma ] would be identical to 
the ways of the communities before them, as one sole of a shoe matches another. 


When Ja c far al-Sadiq (Abu c Abdallah, the sixth imam , d. AH 148) heard 
this, he said to al-RabI c : “You have spoken well”. 

This ShH context of the sunna statement accords with the view un¬ 
derlying the commentaries on Surat al-Nisa 3 (4):26, in which God wishes 
to guide the believers to the sunan of “those before you”. Muslim exe- 
getes usually explain that the believers are here requested to restore the 
ways of the prophets and of the believers who remained loyal to these 
prophets, 97 or to return to the religion of Abraham and Ishmael, i.e. the 
hanifiyya , 98 This is also the message of the sunna statement in its Shl c i 
context: to return to the old Israelite heritage of divine guidance and 
mercy, which only the imams and their followers preserve unblemished. 


95 tu 

Ibn Shahrashub, III, 207. For more references see Rubin, “Prophets and Progeni¬ 
tors”, 54 n. 84. 

This is, of course, erroneous. In the Bible Moses is the youngest. 

97 Muqatil, I, 368; Tabari, Tafslr, V, 18; Zajjaj, II, 43; Nahhas, I, 448; Zamakhshari, 
whshaf, I, 521. 

98 

WahidI, Wasit, II, 37; Baghawl, Ma c alim al-tanzll , II, 48. 
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CHAPTER 9 


WARNING FROM THE PAST: 
THE HALAKA STATEMENT 


The identical historical fate uniting the Muslims and the other communi¬ 
ties comprises not only sin, but punishment as well. Just as the sunna 
statement says that the Muslims are bound to commit the same sins 
known from the history of other communities, other traditions say that 
they are also liable to suffer the same punishments which others have 
already endured. The traditions drawing this historical analogy belong to 
the same brand of statements designed to eliminate from Islamic society 
phenomena of assimilation to other communities, and to ensure for the 

Muslims a distinctive Islamic identity. 

That the history of previous communities includes a punitive worldly 
calamity is a well-known Quranic idea. For example, in Surat al-Ma°ida 
(5):26 the Children of Israel are barred entrance to the Promised Land 
after refusing to go to war, and wander in the wilderness for 40 years (till 
they perish);' in Surat al-A c raf (7): 162, they are destroyed in a disaster 
(rijz) from heaven after refusing to say hitta? In Surat Bam Isra°il 
( 17 ):4—7 they are twice punished by men of great strength, who destroy 
their Temple. 1 2 3 Destruction in this world is also suffered by the pre-Isra¬ 
elite communities whose fate is described in the Quranic ‘ punishment 
stories”. 4 


1 Above, 60. 

2 Above, Chapter 4. . the 

3 See Heribert Basse, “The Destruction of the Temple and its Reconstruct.on m i 
Light of Muslim Exegesis of Sura 17:2-8”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 

(1996), 1-17. ... lntr0 • 

4 On the Qur'anic punishment stories see e.g. W. Montgomery Watt, Be 


The link between the historical calamity that has already befallen the 
ancient communities and the worldly punishment awaiting Muslims for 
following the evil ways of the ancients is provided in a special group of 
traditions, the halaka statements. The Arabic verb halaka means “to 
perish”, and these traditions assert that certain practices pursued by the 
Muslims have already brought perdition on the previous communities. 
The allusion to the history of the non-Arab communities is only made to 
derive from it an apocalyptic lesson for the Muslims: by repeating these 
deeds, the Muslims have condemned themselves to the same punishment 
as that suffered by their predecessors. 

A scrutiny of various kinds of such halaka statements will further il¬ 
luminate the efforts to retain for the Islamic umma a distinctive non- 
Jewish and non-Christian identity. The various versions will again show 
that the core of the sin shared by Muslims and others is inner division, 
mainly that which revolves around the Qur'an. 

Civil Wars 

In some Syrian versions, the halaka statement alludes to armed discord 
among the Muslims. A major event of this kind is the battle of Siffin 
between C A1I and Mu c awiya (37/657-58). The affair of Siffin became the 
subject of a Himsi apocalypse attributed to Ka c b al-Ahbar. We have 
already met him in the Syrian sphere in Chapter 1, where he turns the 
Islamic take-over of Syria into a messianic scheme predicted in the To¬ 
rah. In the present apocalypse, his role is shifted from the Islamic con¬ 
quests to the Islamic schism, which he also turns into a divine scheme. 
However, this is now done not to glorify the events, but rather to show 
that they represent a common fate of sin and punishment shared by Jews 
and Arabs alike. 

In the present tradition, Ka c b is said to have come to Siffin, where he 
discovers some stones on the road. He says to his companion that he saw 
the description of these stones in the old scriptures, and then goes on to 
relate that the Children of Israel fought each other here with these stones 
n ine times till they perished; the Arabs will use them in battle for the 


Auction to the Qur D dn (Edinburgh, 1970), 127-35. 
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tenth time. They will throw them at each other till they too perish. 5 In 
another version, Ka c b states that 70,000 men of the Children of Israel 
were killed at Siffin, and that the same will happen to the Muslims. 6 
Thus, the clash of Siffin has become a renewed version of an ancient 
calamity. 

A more specific aspect of the affair of Siffin, i.e. the arbitration agree¬ 
ment, also became a reflection of a disastrous Israelite fate. There is a 
tradition of C A1I in which the Prophet says that the Children of Israel 
were in discord till they sent out two arbitrators, but both were lost (fa- 
dalla) and caused others to be lost. This umma too will be in discord until 
they send out two arbitrators, but they will be lost, and whoever follows 
them will be lost as well. 7 This tradition does not use the root h.l.k., only 
d.l.l. (“err”, “stray”, “be lost”), but it too implies the same as the halaka 
statements. 

Some halaka statements pertaining to division on the battlefield are 
linked to events that already took place in Muhammad’s Arabia, and in 
this case they are uttered by the Prophet himself. He makes one such 
statement during a well-known raid that was carried out in the sacred 
month of Rajab. 8 Our particular version is related by the Companion 
Sa c d ibn Abi Waqqas (d. AH 55), whom Muhammad sends together with 
other Muslims to attack a tribe of Kinana. As the number of the Muslims 
proves to be too small, they retreat and find refuge with the nearby tribe 
of Juhayna, which has recently embraced Islam. At this stage they plan 
their next move. Some consider going back to Medina to report to the 
Prophet, whilst some prefer to remain where they are. Sa c d himself and 
several other Muslims decide to carry out the raid after all, and to keep 


5 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 31 (reference from Michael Lecker). The isnad: Safwan ibn 
c Amr (Himsi, d. AH 100) <— Abu 1-Muthanna Damdam al-Umluki (Himsi) <- Ka c b. 

6 This version is quoted in Kister, “ Haddithu ”, 223. For more abridged versions of 
the story see Tabarani, Kabir , XVIII, no. 878; Majma L al-zawa^id, VII, 267, Suyuti, 
Nuzul c lsa , 36. 

7 Bayhaqi, Dald’iU VI, 423; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, VII, 284-85 (Bayhaqi). The isnad : 
"Abdallah ibn Yazid and Habib ibn Yasar Suwayd ibn Ghafala (Kufan, d. AH 81) <- 
c All <- Prophet. For further traditions against the arbitration of Siffin see Majma c a\* 
zawd 3 id , VII, 248^19. 

8 Cf. W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medina (Oxford, 1956), 5-9. 
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all the booty for themselves, as was then the custom. The rest return to 
Medina, and as soon as the Prophet hears their report, he says angrily: 

You left me united and returned divided. Division ( furqa ) is the only reason 
why those before you perished {halaka). 

The Prophet then decides to send them out again under the command of 
c Abdallah ibn Jahsh, who was the first person appointed as a commander 
in Islam. 9 

With the application of the halaka statement to this event, the sira of 
Muhammad became a setting for deriving from the past a warning 
against division. 

Disputes over the Qur 3 an 

However, most situations of inner division in which halaka statements 
are pronounced revolve around the Qur 3 an, which again brings out the 
parallelism between the Bible and the Qur 3 an as bases for schism. The 
results of such schism—of which the halaka statement warns—remain 
implicit, which seems to mean that they form part of the apocalyptic 
future. 


Readings 

To begin with, a halaka statement was applied to disputes over the read¬ 
ings (qird°af) of the Qur 3 an. The traditions linking these disputes to past 
disasters are designed to defend the status of the canonical readings of 
the Qur 3 an, which in themselves were established to diminish dissension 
and disagreement. A halaka statement is uttered in this context in a story 
about the Companion c Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al- c As and the Prophet; it 
is told by c Abdallah ibn Rabah al-Ansarl (Medinan/Basran, d. ca. ah 90) 
in a letter to Abu c Imran al-Jawni (Basran, d. AH 128). c Abdallah ibn 
c Amr is said to have come to the Prophet one day while two Muslims 
were quarrelling nearby concerning a Qur°anic verse {ft ay a). The nature 
of their disagreement is not specified, but seems to have been about the 

9 Ahmad, Musnad, I, 178. The isnad is not complete: Ziyad ibn c Ilaqa (Kufan, d. AH 
153) <- Sa c d ibn Abi Waqqas. 
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manner in which the verse was to be read. The Prophet hears them shout, 
becomes angry, goes out to them, and utters a halaka statement. Those 
who were before you perished because of their disagreement (bi- 
ikhtildfihim) over the Book”. 10 The statement is also available in another 
tradition of "Abdallah ibn c Amr, which does not contain the story of the 
dispute. Here the Prophet declares: 11 

Give up disputes (mird>) over the Book, because the communities (umam) that 
were before you had not been cursed (lam yuVanu) until they disagreed over the 
Qur'an (sic). Disputes over the Qur'an are disbelief (kufr). 

This statement clearly reveals the parallelism between the Bible and the 
Qur°an as origins of schisms, as the name of the Jewish-Christian scrip¬ 
ture interchanges in it with that of the Muslims. 

A halaka statement condemning mird 3 (“disputes”) is also available 
in a tradition in which the Muslims are divided on an unspecified re¬ 
ligious matter. This version has a combined isndd of the Syrians Abu 
Umama and Wathila ibn al-Asqa c (d. AH 83), the Basran Anas ibn Malik, 
and the Ansar! Abu 1-Darda 3 (d. AH 32). 12 In this tradition, the Prophet 
hears the Muslims quarrel about a certain religious issue, becomes very 
angry and starts delivering a lengthy sermon against controversy. It 
begins with the statement that disputations are why the ancients perished 
(halaka). The ensuing parts of the sermon are linked to each other 
through a recurring refrain: “Give up disputations (mirdyr When the 
refrain is stated for the last time, it is appended by afiraq tradition which 
provides the historical background to the sin of mird 3 : “Give up mird 3 , 
because the Children of Israel became divided into 71 parties..., etc. 

In another story, the central figure is the Companion "Abdallah ibn 
Mas c ud (d. AH 32), whose name was applied to the Qur°anic qira 3 a that 

10 Muslim, VIII, 57 (47, Bab al-nahy c an ittibd c mutashdbihi l-qur 3 dn)\ Ahmad, 
Musnad, II, 192; Ajurri, SharVa, no. 135; Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman, II, no. 795. 

11 Ibn Abl Shayba, X, no. 10215; Ajurri, Sharl c a, no. 137; Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman, , 
no. 793. The isndd: c Abd al-Rahman ibn Thawban (probably mistaken for Muhamma 
ibn c Abd al-Rahman ibn Thawban, a Medinan) <- c Abdallah ibn c Amr Prophet. 

12 Ajurri, SharVa , no. 106; Ibn Batta, Ibana: Imdn, II, no. 532; T^baram, a 
VIII, no. 7659. 


was prevalent in his town, Kufa. The story about him, which takes place 
already during Muhammad’s lifetime, is quoted by the Kufan al-Nazzal 
ibn Sabra. "Abdallah hears a man reciting the Qur°an according to a qi - 
ra°a different from his own, and he appeals to the Prophet to decide 
whose qira 3 a is the correct one. Muhammad says: “Both of you have 
done well.” This is glossed by the following statement of the Prophet: 
“Do not disagree with one another, because those who were before you 
disagreed ( ikhtalafu ) and therefore perished (fa-halaku)” 13 

In the version of the same scene transmitted by the Kufan Zirr ibn 
Hubaysh (d. AH 83) from Ibn Mas"ud, the Prophet remains silent with 
anger, and the statement about the fate of old divided communities is 
delivered by an unnamed person who stands beside the Prophet. 14 He is 
identified in further versions of Zirr as "All ibn Abi Talib. 15 In yet an¬ 
other version of the story, quoted this time from Ibn Mas"ud by the 
Kufan Abu Wa 3 il (Shaqiq ibn Salama, d. AH 82), "All disappears and the 
Prophet, while mentioning the disastrous fate suffered by the old com¬ 
munities due to disagreement, also recommends the believers to look for 
the person most expert on the reading of the Qur 3 an, and to follow his 
reading. 16 

These versions seem to betray a Shl"i touch, as they promote "All’s 
image as defender of the Qur°an. This accords with his image as an anti- 
heretical warrior, which is also presented in Sunni hadithP 

Qadarism 

Controversies concerning the Qur 3 an were often focused on the issue of 
qadar , which, as seen above, 18 were denounced as originating in Jew¬ 
ish-Christian modes of schism. The halaka statement could therefore 


13 Bukhari, Sahih, III, 158 (44:1); IV, 213 (60:54); VI, 245 (66:37); TayalisI, Mus¬ 
nad, no. 387; Ahmad, Musnad, I, 393,411-12. Cf. Ibn Abl Shayba, X, no. 10219. 

14 Ahmad, Musnad , I, 421,452. 

15 Ibid., I, 419; Ajurri, SharVa , no. 140; Ibn Batta, Ibana: Imdn , II, no. 802; Ibn Hib- 
han, Sahih, III, no. 747. Cf. Tabari, Tafsir, I, 10; Mustadrak, II, 223-24; Ibn c Abd al- 
Barr, Tarnhid, VIII, 289. 

16 Ahmad, Musnad, I, 401. 

17 Above, 157. 

18 Above, 177-79. 
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also be employed to denounce Qadarism. In the relevant versions, the 
labels “Children of Israel” and “those before you” are interchanged. 
Some are traced back to the Prophet himself, and this is the scene in 
them: the Prophet meets a few Companions who are engaged in a debate 
about qadar , he becomes furious, and in his anger he utters a halaka 
statement asserting that this is not what they are meant to do, and that the 
previous communities perished because they held debates about qadar. 19 
Other versions are non-prophetic. One of the latter is a Medinan state¬ 
ment attributed to Ibn c Abbas, who asserts that the Children of Israel 
were victorious as long as they adhered to the right legal system (sha- 
ri c a); when they started debating the issue of qadar and became divided, 
their enemies defeated and destroyed them. 20 The caliph c Umar is cre¬ 
dited with a similar statement to the effect that “those before you” perish¬ 
ed because of their views about qadar. 21 The Companion Abu Umama 
declares that the first error of every community after the death of its pro¬ 
phet was the denial of qadar 22 

In the following tradition, the Prophet declares that 70 different 
prophets have already cursed the Qadarls (as well as the MurjUis) who 
were corrupting their respective peoples. 23 The Qadarl tenets were also 
built into the biography of a specific Israelite prophet, c Uzayr, whose 
name is associated in the Qur 3 an (9:30) with Jewish polytheistic tenets. 


19 E.g. TirmidhilTuhfa, VI, 334-35 (30:1); Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman, II, no. 539. The 
tradition is of Hisham ibn Hassan al-Qurdus! (Basran, d. AH 147) <- Muhammad ibn 
Sirin (Basran, d. AH 110) <- Abu Hurayra <— Prophet. See also Ibn Abl c Asim, Sunna , 
nos. 322, 327; FiryabI, Qadar , no. 241; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Qadar , I, no. 1275; II, no. 
1982 (the traditions of c Abdallah ibn c Amr, Ibn c Umar and Abu Dharr). Cf. Ajurri, 
Shari c a, p. 128; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman, II, no. 526. 

20 Lalika 3 !, II, no. 1133. The isnad : Ishaq ibn c Abdallah ibn al-Harith ibn Nawfal 
(Medinan) <— his father c Abdallah ibn al-Harith ibn Nawfal ibn al-Harith (Medinan, d. 
AH 84) <— Ibn c Abbas. 

21 Lalika 3 !, II, no. 1208, The isnad : Ya c qub ibn c Abdallah al-Qumml (d. AH 174) <- 
Ja c far ibn Abl l-Mughlra al-Qummi Sa c id ibn c Abd al-Rahman ibn Abza (Kufan) <- 
c Umar. 

22 Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Iman, II, no. 526. 

23 E.g. Ajurri, SharVa, no. 366; Ibn Abl c Asim, Sunna, nos. 325, 952; Tabarani, 
Kabir , XX, no. 232; Lalika 3 !, II, no. 1159; III, no. 1802. Cf. Rabi c ibn Habib, nos. 768, 
806. And see Van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und Theologie , 131-32. 
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Muslim tradition says that God expunged c Uzayr’s name from the list of 
prophets because he refused to believe in qadar and inquired into it 24 
Implicit in all of these traditions is the notion that the Muslims are bound 
to perish unless they abandon Qadarism. 

“Beating” Parts of Scripture 

The parallelism between the Bible and the Qur 3 an as bases for dissension 
and division is particularly evident in some versions of the halaka state¬ 
ment which denounce certain rational methods of handling the Quranic 
text. These are believed to be the outcome of Jewish and Christian influ¬ 
ence, and stand in sharp contrast to the value of sunna. 

One such method is described in our sources as darbu l-kitabi ba c dihi 
bi-ba c din: “beating parts of scripture against other parts of it”. This 
reminds one of the Hebrew term heqqesh : “beating together”. In the Tal¬ 
mud, heqqesh is one of the “measures” (middoth) by which the Torah is 
interpreted, and is used with reference to the juxtaposition of two sub¬ 
jects in the Torah, demonstrating that they should be treated in the same 
manner. The Hebrew heqqesh is the origin of the Arabic qiyds (“ana¬ 
logous deduction”), which has already been seen above as a target of the 

i firaq tradition. 25 However, in the present context, darb al-kitdb does not 
stand for qiyds proper, but rather for exegetical and dogmatic discussions 
in which the debating parties adduce different parts of scripture to rebut 
each other’s arguments. Nevertheless, the halaka statement, which was 
employed to denounce this kind of deliberation, confirms the presumed 
Israelite origin of darb al-kitdb. 

One of the relevant versions is again attributed to Abu Umama. This 
time he describes a scene in which the Prophet observes people arguing 
with each other about the Qur°an. Muhammad becomes very angry; his 
face changes as though vinegar has been poured on it, and he says: “Do 
not beat parts of the Qur°an against other parts of it, because no com¬ 
munity was lost ( dalla ) unless it took to disputation ( jadal ).” The Pro- 


24 

Firyabi, Qadar, nos. 333-34; Tabarani, Kabir , X, no. 10606; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: 
E'ft/ar, 11’ no. 1990; Lalika 3 !, II, nos. 1342-43. For other references see Lazarus-Yafeh, 
mertwined Worlds, 53 n. 10. 

25 Above, 157-58. 
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phet then adduces Surat al-Zukhruf (43):58: ...ma darabuhu laka ilia 
jadalan : “they only beat it for you for disputation”. 26 

More prevalent are the versions which are again circulated on the 
authority of c Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al- c As. In one of his traditions, the 
Prophet is said to have heard people trying to rebut ( yatadara 3 una ) each 
other’s arguments by quoting Qur 3 anic verses at each other. Thereupon 
the Prophet says: 27 

Those who were before you perished because of this; they beat parts of God’s 

Book against other parts of it; but all revealed parts of the Book confirm each 

other. Do not refute parts of it by other parts of it. Say only what you know [for 

sure] about it, and consult experts on what you do not know of it. 

In yet another version of -Abdallah ibn c Amr’s tradition, the sin of beat¬ 
ing parts of scripture against other parts of it is identified as Qadarism. In 
this version, c Abdallah ibn c Amr relates that the Prophet once heard 
people arguing about qadar and said angrily: “Is this what you have been 
created for—to beat parts of the Qur 3 an against other parts of it? The 
communities before you were destroyed because of this.” 28 

Ra 3 y and Qiyas 

Closely associated with darb al-kitdb is ra°y , which was also discussed 
above as a target of the firaq tradition. 29 As with darb al-kitdb , it too 
represents the manipulation of scripture independently of legitimate 
measures such as the sunna. A halaka statement (with d.LL) was also 
employed to condemn it, which turned this practice into an origin of 
worldly cataclysm. The relevant tradition is of c Urwa ibn al-Zubayr, who 

26 Tabari, Tafsir, XXV, 53. See also Ajurri, Sharl c a , 61 (no. 138); Ibn Batta, Ibana: 
Iman, II, nos. 527-30, 534, 796. 

27 The isnad : c Amr ibn Shu c ayb (Medinan, d. AH 118) <— his father his grand¬ 
father, 'Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al- c As <- Prophet. See c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf XI, 
no. 20367; Ahmad, Musnad, II, 181, 185, 196; idem , Mas’alat al-Qur 3 an, 49; Ajurri, 
SharVa , 61 (no. 136); Ibn Batta, Ibana: (man , II, no. 794; Suyuti, Durr , II, 8. And see a 
similar version with a different isnad in Lalika 3 !, II, no. 1120. 

28 Ibn Maja, I, no. 85 ( Muqaddima , 10). Also Ahmad, Musnad, II, 178. 

29 Above, 157-58. 
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relates that the affair (amr) of the Children of Israel was straight until the 
muwalladun —children of captured women taken as prisoners by the 
Israelites from foreign communities—grew up. They spread the system 
of ra D y among them and led them astray ( fa-adalluhum ). 30 c Urwa’s 
tradition is traced back to c Umar ibn al-Khattab, 31 and a similar statement 
is attributed to the Prophet himself through c Abdallah ibn c Amr. 32 I n y e t 
another version of the same statement, quoted from the Prophet by the 
Syrian Companion Wathila ibn al-Asqa c (Syrian, d. AH 83), ra°y is re¬ 
placed by qiyas. 33 

These traditions imply that ra^y penetrated Islamic society from the 
foreign communities who came under the control of Islam, 34 and they see 
in ra°y a fatal manifestation of assimilation. 

In more halaka statements, qiyas has become a cause for Israelite dis¬ 
aster, and it is stated that the Children of Israel perished {halaka) because 
they practised qiyas. This statement, made by Muhammad’s Medinan 
secretary Zayd ibn Thabit (d. ca. AH 50), implies that the same fate 
awaits Muslims practising qiyas 35 

Exaggerated Inquiries 

The halaka statement was also directed at specific manifestations of in¬ 
dividual thinking, such as raising questions and investigating into 
religious duties. A widely current Basran tradition about the Prophet, as 
related by the Companion Abu Hurayra, says that when the Prophet an¬ 
nounced the duty of pilgrimage, someone asked him: “Each year?” The 
Prophet refused to answer, and later on explained that had he said “Yes”, 
pilgrimage would have become a yearly obligation, and hence unbear¬ 
able. He then went on to say: 


^Darimi, I, no. 120 ( Muqaddima , 17); Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jdmi c baydn al- c ilm , II, 
136. 

31 Sayf ibn c Umar, 18 (no. 21). 

32 

Ibn Maja, I, no. 56 ( Muqaddima , 8); Majma c al-zawd J id, I, 185 (from al-Bazzar). 

33 Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman , II, no. 814. 

34 On this tradition see Goldziher, Muslim Studies , II, 80. Cf. Kister, “ Haddithu ”, 


Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman , I, no. 318. 
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Leave me alone as long as I leave you alone (i.e. do not ask questions about 
matters not mentioned by me). Those who were before you perished because 
they asked their prophets too many questions and disagreed with them. When I 
command you to do something, just do your best to comply, and when I prohibit 
you from doing something, just stop doing it. 

The version of Abu Hurayra gained wide circulation in hadlth compila¬ 
tions, 36 and there are also short versions which do not refer to pilgrimage 
in particular; these are reported by Tawus ibn Kaysan (Yemeni, d. AH 
101) 37 as well as by Abu Hurayra. 38 

The same statement of the Prophet against queries concerning pre¬ 
scribed duties was built into the exegesis of Surat al-Ma'ida (5); 101-102. 
Here the Qur'an states that “people before you” asked certain questions 
and afterwards they disbelieved [in the answers]; the Qur'an forbids the 
Muslim believers to ask questions that might vex them if they were ans¬ 
wered. The commentators explain that the passage refers to the Children 
of Israel, who asked of Jesus the son of Mary to perform the miracle of 
the Table for them, but disbelieved in it later on. 39 Some Qur'an com¬ 
mentators recorded for this verse the above halaka statement of Abu Hu¬ 
rayra, 40 as well as similar versions of Abu Umama 41 and al-Hasan al- 
Basrl. 42 

A non-prophetic halaka statement to the same effect is also available. 
The Shl c i Salim ibn Abl Hafsa al- c ljll (Kufan, d. ca. AH 140) states; 

36 Muslim, IV, 102 (15, Babfard al-hajj marratanfi l- c umri); Nasa'I, Kubrd , II, no. 
3598 (28:1); Ahmad, Musnad, II, 508. For other situations see Ahmad, Musnad , II, 503; 
Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6245. 

37 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf , XI, no. 20373. 

38 Hammam ibn Munabbih, al-Sahlfa c an Abl Hurayra , no. 32; c Abd al-Razzaq, 
Musannaf,\ XI, nos. 20372, 20374; Bukhari, Sahih, IX, 117 (96:2); Muslim, VII, 91-92 
(43, Bab tawqlrihi (s) wa-tark ikthar su 3 dlihi)\ Tirmidhl/Tw/i/a, VII, no. 2819 (39:17); 
Ibn Maja, I, no. 2 (Muqaddima, 1); Ahmad, Musnad, II, 247, 258, 313, 428, 447-48, 
457 (ahl al-kitab ), 467, 482, 495, 517; Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Imdn, I, nos. 284-86; Ibn 
Hibban, Sahih, I, nos. 18, 19, 21; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jdmi c baydn al- c ilm, II, 141. 

39 Muqatil, I, 509; Tabari, Tafslr, VII, 54, 56. 

40 Tabari, Tafslr, VII, 53. 

41 Ibid., VII, 53. 

42 Huwwari, I, 502. 
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“Those who were before you investigated and inquired ( bahathu wa- 
naqqaru), till they were lost in the wilderness ( tdhu).” 43 

The same halaka statement was adduced by c Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi 
1-Zinad (Medinan, d. AH 174) against the ways of “the people of evil 
inclinations” (ahl al-ahwa D ), meaning heretics; he defines them as those 
who delve in debates, investigations and ra'y, and falsify the Qur'anic 
ta°wil and the sunan of the Prophet. The traditionist says that the best 
Muslims of the first generations warned against such inquisitive persons. 
He argues further that since the Prophet already prohibited queries at a 
time when people knew only one per cent of what they know today, the 
heretics of today are all the more astray, because they dabble in individ¬ 
ual thinking instead of adhering to the sunan . To support his arguments, 
he adduces the above Prophetic utterance demanding unquestioned obe¬ 
dience to Muhammad, with the halaka statement that was linked to it. 44 

Ghuluww 

Worthless and impertinent inquiries are sometimes labelled al-ghuluww 
fi l-din: “excessive observance of religion”. This is already condemned in 
Qur'anic anti-Christian passages, 45 and is usually explained as pertaining 
to investigations into matters of religion and applying oneself to the dis¬ 
covery of their causes, especially regarding the practical rites and cere¬ 
monies. 46 A halaka statement against ghuluww is again built into a story 
about the pilgrimage, as related by Abu l- c Aliya, Rufay c ibn Mihran (Ba- 
sran, d. AH 90). This time it deals with the rite known as ramy, that is, 
throwing small pebbles at the three stone-heaps ( jamardt ) in Mina. Ibn 
c Abbas accompanies the Prophet, who asks him to fetch such pebbles, 
and the Prophet exhibits them to the believers, stating: “Throw pebbles 
like these [and not bigger ones—U.R.]”. He then goes on to announce a 
halaka statement: “Beware of ghuluww in religion, because it brought 
perdition upon those who were before you.” 47 

43 Ibn Batta, Ibdna: Imdn, I, no. 308. 

44 Ibid., II, no. 658. 

45 5:77; 4:171. 

Lane, Lexicon , s.v. gh.l.w. 

Ahmad, Musnad, I, 215, 347; Ibn Maja, II, no. 3029 (25:63); Nasa°I, Kubrd, II, no. 
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Storytelling and Monasticism 

There are other phenomena showing deviation from the correct way to 
implement the Qur°an, which involve the adoption of alternative origins 
of guidance other than the sunna. These too became targets for halaka 
statements. Such alternative origins are ex-Qur 3 anic texts that were 
created under clear Jewish-Christian influence, including stories (, qisas ) 
disseminated by storytellers (< qussds) 48 who derived their material from 
the Jews. The halaka statement was levelled at them, thus turning their 
art into an origin of cataclysm. The relevant tradition is related on the 
authority of the Companion Khabbab ibn al-Aratt (d. AH 37), as quoted 
by the Kufan c Abdallah ibn Abi 1-Hudhayl. In it the Prophet says that 
when the Children of Israel perished, they were practising storytelling. 49 

Searching for guidance in non-Arab sources could lead the believers 
to persons of religious and moral authority, such as Christian hermits 
(ruhban, sing, rdhib). The halaka statement was employed to diminish 
their influence with Muslims practising asceticism (zuhd). 50 The Prophet 
is said to have stated: “When transgressors ( fussaq ) take up storytelling 
and my community follows the way of the hermits, it is time for you to 
escape from this world!” Someone asked: “What is the way of the her¬ 
mits?” The Prophet: “They (i.e. the Muslims) will imitate their outer 
appearance and their zealous devotion.” 51 This is not an explicit halaka 
statement but the idea is the same, namely, that imitating hermits as well 
as storytelling portend the end of the world. 

Apocrypha 

More versions of the halaka statement are aimed at apocryphal writings 
of Jewish origin which Muslims used as alternative sources for guidance. 


4063 (28:221). 

48 Cf. Khalil Athamina, “Al-Qasas: Its Development, Religious Origin and Its 
Socio-Political Impact on Early Muslim Society”, Studia Islamica 76 (1992), 53-74. 

49 Lammd halakit qassu. See Tabarani, Kabir , IV, no. 3705; Abu Nu c aym, Hilya, IV* 
362; Majma c al-zawa J id , I, 194 (Tabarani). 

50 On the relationship between Islamic asceticism and Christian monasticism see 
Livne-Kafri, “Early Muslim Ascetics”, 105-129. 

51 Dani, Fitan, III, no. 228. 
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Reliance on these kinds of texts is condemned by the Qur^an. Surat al- 
Baqara (2):79 bemoans those “who write the book with their own hands 
claiming that it is of God, in order to sell it at a small price....” 5 2 The Ku¬ 
fan al-Suddi (d. ah 128) says that the verse refers to Jews who composed 
a book and sold it to the Arabs at a low price, telling them that it was a 
book of God. 53 

The halaka statement condemning these writings appears in traditions 
of Kufan provenance which are again attributed to c Abdallah ibn Mas- 
c ud. 54 The Kufan Abu l-ShaTha 3 relates that Ibn Mas c ud was shown a 
book in which Quranic phrases were used, such as subhana llah t al- 
hamdu li-llah, Id ilaha ilia llah, alldhu akbar , and so on. He said: “What 
this book contains is nothing but innovation ( bid c a ), dissension ( fitna ) 
and error. Such books brought perdition (ahlaka) upon those before 
you.” 55 In another version by Murra ibn Sharahll al-Hamdani (Kufan, d. 
AH 76), Ibn Mas c ud inspects a book which has been brought from Syria. 
He then plunges it into water and erases what is written in it, saying: 
“Those before you perished because they followed such books and aban¬ 
doned their sacred Book”. The narrator adds a remark of his own, to the 
effect that Ibn Mas c ud did so because the book was of the People of the 
Book and not a Qur°an or a sunna (i.e. hadlth text). 56 In the version 
related by Ibrahim al-Taymi (Kufan, d. AH 92), the halaka statement 
indeed refers to the People of the Book; Ibn Mas c ud says about them that 
they perished because they took interest in the books of their scholars and 
abandoned the Book of God. 57 A similar statement is attributed to the 
caliph c Umar, who is said to have been shown a book found in al-Ma- 


52 On the interpretation of this verse see Andrew Rippin, “The Function of Asbab al- 
Nuzul in Qur’anic Exegesis”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 51 
(1988), 15-16. 

53 Ibn Abi Hatim, I, 154 (no. 806). Cf. Kister, “ Haddithu ”, 238. 

For the present traditions about him cf. Cook, “ c Anan and Islam”, 174; idem , “The 
Opponents of the Writing of Tradition in Early Islam”, Arabica 44 (1997), 482, 506 
(similar scenes in Jewish sources). 

5 Darimi, I, no. 479 0 Muqaddima , 42). The isndd: al-Ash c ath ibn Abi 1-Sha c tha 3 
5^° ^ AH ^ at ^ er c Abdallah ibn Mas c ud. 

l^riml, I, no. 477 {Muqaddima, 42). 

Ibid,, I, no. 469 ( Muqaddima , 42). 
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da°in. 58 In a Meccan tradition of Yahya ibn Ja c da (QurashI Successor), 
the Prophet himself is said to have seen such an apocryphal text inscribed 
on a wide shoulder-blade. It contained passages copied by Muslims from 
Jewish sources, and the Prophet says that some people (i.e. the Jews) al¬ 
ready erred enough when they abandoned the revelations of their pro¬ 
phets and turned to other texts instead. 59 

Writing Down of the Hadith 

The halaka statement was employed not only against apocryphal writ¬ 
ings, but also against written hadith. At first sight this seems confusing 
because the hadith is the documentation of Muhammad’s sunna , but the 
objection here is not to the hadith as such, only to the technique of its 
preservation in writing. That Muslims were opposed at a certain stage to 
committing hadith to writing is a fact noticed long ago by Islamists, 60 
and they have suggested various plausible reasons why Muslims objected 
to written hadith. 61 However, the point that concerns us here is only the 
employment of the halaka statement to express this objection. This 
seems to indicate that the written hadith seemed like a Jewish product to 
Muslims, because it resembled the Jewish Mishnah. 62 The occurrence of 
the halaka statement in this context seems to indicate an Islamic aware¬ 
ness of the campaign of Talmudic scholars against the writing down of 
the Oral Torah, as well as an Islamic wish to retain the exclusive status of 
the Qur°an as a written book of God. 63 


58 Kanz , I, no. 1631. Quoted in Kister, “ Haddithu ”, 235. 

59 Darimi, I, no. 478 ( Muqaddima , 42); Tabari, Tafslr, XXI, 6 (on 29:51); Zajjaj, IV, 
172; Samarqandl, II, 541; Mawardi, Nukat , IV, 288-89. See also Kister, “ Haddithu ”, 
235. Cf. TabaranI, Awsat, VI, no. 5544. 

60 E.g. Goldziher, Muslim Studies , II, 181-88; Gregor Schoeler, “Die Frage der 
schriftlichen oder miindlichen Uberlieferung der Wissenschaften im friiheren Islam”, 
Der Islam 62 (1985), 201-30; idem, “Miindliche Thorah und Hadit: Uberlieferung, 
Schreibverbot, Redaktion”, Der Islam 66 (1989), 213-51; Cook, “Opponents”. 

61 See a summary of the views in Cook, “Opponents”, 491-98. 

62 The parallelism between Oral Torah and hadith has been recently re-examined in 
Schoeler, “Miindliche Thorah”, 213-27. For references about the Mishnah in Islamic 
sources see Cook, “Opponents”, 502-503. 

63 For the Talmudic references concerning the reaction against writing down the Oral 
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The relevant halaka statements concerning written hadith are numer 
ous. 64 In one of them, circulated on the authority of Abu Hurayra the 
Prophet says: “The communities before you were led astray (dalla) only 
because of the books they wrote down apart from the Book of God”. The 
Prophet is said to have uttered this statement after he saw people writing 
down his own hadiths. 65 Similarly, Sa c Id ibn Jubayr (Kufan, d. ah 95 ) 
reports that Ibn c Abbas prohibited the writing down of traditions (a/- 
c ilm\ saying that “those before you” were led astray (dalla) because of 
their books. 66 The caliph c Umar too reportedly did not write down tradi¬ 
tional knowledge ( al-sunan ), because he remembered the past communi¬ 
ties that had written it, and thus abandoned the book of God. 67 Jabir ibn 
c Abdallah (Medinan Companion, d. AH 77) relates that c Ali ordered era¬ 
sure of the written text in all the extant books, saying that other peoples 
(al-nas) perished because they followed the [written] hadiths of their 
scholars and abandoned the book of their Lord. 68 Muhammad ibn Sirin 
(Basran, d. ah 110) likewise declared that the Children of Israel had pe¬ 
rished because of books they inherited from their ancestors. 69 In another 
version he states that “those before you” were lost (taha, var. dalla) be¬ 
cause of books. 70 The same message was also read into the story about 
Ibn Mas c ud and the apocryphal books. In a further version transmitted by 
al-Aswad ibn Hilal al-Muharib! (Kufan, d. AH 84), Ibn Mas c ud erases and 
burns a scroll (sahifa) containing hadith, and says that the People of the 


Torah, see Cook, “Opponents”, 498-500. 

64 They are quoted in detail ibid., 501. 

65 The tradition is quoted in Kister, “Haddithu”, 218-19, from al-Khatib al-Bagh- 
dadi’s Taqyld al- c ilm. And see also Schoeler, “Miindliche Thorah”, 221. 

66 Ibn 1 Abd al-Barr, Jami c bayan al- c ilm, I, 65. 

67 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, XI, no. 20484. The isnad: Ma c mar <- al-Zuhri <- c Ur- 

Umar. See also Ibn Sa c d, III, 286-87; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jami c bayan al- c ilm , I, 
64- And see Cook, “Opponents”, 502. 

Ibn Abd al-Barr, Jami c bayan al- c ilm, I, 63-64. The isnad : Abu Usama Ham mad 

c n ^ S4ma (Kufan, d. AH 201) <— Shu c ba ibn al-Hajjaj (Basran, d. AH 160) <- Jabir <- 
Ali. 

70 Ibn C Abd al-Barr, Jami c bayan al- c ilm , I, 65. Quoted in Cook, “Opponents”, 501 . 

Ibn Sa c d, VII, 194. Quoted in Cook, “Opponents”, 445 n. 58. 
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Book perished because of such books, for the sake of which they had 
abandoned the Book of God. 71 

In short, written hadlth too was pinpointed as a sign of assimilation. 
But this could not remain an evil phenomenon, and the technique of 
writing soon acquired the necessary legitimation in the field of religious 
guidance, as indicated by the present written and printed form of hadith. 

Moral and Social Disintegration 

The scope of the halaka statement was eventually expanded to include 
aspects of assimilation in various fields of social life. In one tradition, the 
Prophet addresses the inspectors of weights and measurements, saying: 
“You have been appointed to take care of two things for which the com¬ 
munities that were before you perished”. 72 Cheating in weights and mea¬ 
sures is an offence attributed in the Qur'an to the ancients. For example, 
the prophet Shu c ayb appears in the Qur'an as warning his people not to 
cheat in measures (kayl) and weights (mizdnf 13 and this seems to be the 
origin of the idea that the ancients perished because of this sin. 

However, other halaka statements expand the scope of sin to cases 
not explicitly mentioned in the Qur'anic history of the previous commu¬ 
nities. Thus, in a tradition of Jabir ibn "Abdallah the Prophet says: 

Beware of oppression (zulm), because it is the darkness ( zulumdt ) of the Day of 
Resurrection; beware of stinginess (shuhh), because it has brought perdition 
(ahlaka) upon those who were before you; it drove them into bloodshed and fel¬ 
ony 74 

Similar statements of the Prophet were circulated on the authority of 
c Abdallah ibn c Amr 75 and Abu Hurayra. 76 

Some halaka statements dealing with social injustice were built into 
scenes of specific events in the Prophet’s life. In a widely current tradi- 

71 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jami c bayan al- c ilm, I, 65. 

72 Tirmidhi/rn/?/fl, IV, no. 1235 (12:9). 

73 7:85; 11:84-85; 26:181-82. 

74 Muslim, VIII, 18 (45, Bab tahrim al-zulm)\ Ahmad, Musnad , III, 323. 

75 Abu Dawud, I, 395 (9:46); Ahmad, Musnad , II, 159-160, 191, 195. 

76 Ahmad, Musnad , II, 431. 
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tion of c A°isha, as quoted by c Urwa ibn al-Zubayr, it is related that upon 
the conquest of Mecca (8/630), a noble woman of Quraysh (of the Banu 
Makhzum) who used to steal was sentenced to having her hand cut off. 
Her relatives appealed to the Prophet, but he insisted on the penalty, 
saying: “Those before you only perished because they exempted noble 
thieves from punishment, but punishment was meted out whenever a 
common person was caught stealing.” 77 In some versions, the previous 
generations are referred to as “Children of Israel”. 78 

Luxury 

Not only sins, but various modes of extravagant behaviour became the 
subject of halaka statements, such as doing women’s hair in a particular 
fashion, or wearing wigs, or using high heels, all of which were regarded 
as Jewish customs. 79 The halaka statement was eventually applied to the 
various aspects of corruption caused by prosperity and luxurious life led 
by conceited conquerors imitating the cultural traditions and moral stan¬ 
dards of the non-Arab provinces. This is the case in a widely current Me- 
dinan tradition of the Ansari Companion c Amr ibn c Awf, in which the 
Prophet predicts that the Muslims will possess a large amount of wealth 
coming from the conquered countries, but warns them that this richness 
will lead them to compete and envy each other, and it will cause them to 
perish, 80 as it brought perdition on those before them. 81 A similar idea is 
expressed in a tradition of the Companion al-Zubayr ibn al- c Awwam (d. 
AH 36) in which the Prophet tells the Muslims that they are about to be 


77 Ibid., VI, 162; Darimi, II, no. 2302 (13:5); Bukhari, Sahih, IV, 213 (60:54); V, 192 
(64:53); VIII, 199 (86:11, 12); Muslim, V, 114 (29, Bab qafi l-sdriqi l-sharif ); Abu 
Dawud, II, 445 (37:4); Ibn Maja, II, no. 2547 (20:6); Tirmidhi ITuhfa, IV, no. 1452 
(15:6); Nasa’i, Kubra, IV, nos. 7385-86, 7388-89 (69:11). 

78 Nasa 3 i, Kubra, IV, nos. 7382, 7384, 7387 (69:11). 

79 S.D. Goitein, “Banu Israel”, El 2 , 1 , 1021. 

Wa-tuhlikukum. A milder variant: wa-tulhlkum : “will distract you”. 

I 81 Bukhari, Sahih, IV, 117-18 (58:1); V, 108 (64:12); VIII, 112 (81:7); Muslim, 
| VlU ’ 212 (53, tr. no. 6); Tirmidhi/7«/i/a, VII, no. 2580 (35:28); Ibn Maja, II, no. 3997 
Ahmad, Musnad , IV, 137. The isnad: c Urwa ibn al-Zubayr <— al-Miswar ibn 
I khrama (Medinan Companion, d. AH 64) c Amr ibn c Awf <— Prophet. 
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infected with the “disease” (da 3 ) of the communities who were before 
them. This is envy and hatred ( al-hasad wa-l-baghdd 5 ). 82 

In short, almost every sign of religious and social disintegration aris¬ 
ing from contacts between Arabs and non-Arabs could be condemned by 
a halaka statement, which again reflects the fear of assimilation and the 
quest for a distinctive Islamic identity. 

The Halaka Statement in Qur 3 an Exegesis 

Muslim tradition has read the halaka statement into the Qur°an itself, and 
thus the apocalyptic warning of the fate of previous communities gained 
divine authority. The punishment of which the halaka statement warns 
here is the result of schisms and deviation from the jama c a. Hence, 
schisms again emerge as the major sin that represents assimilation of 
Muslims with others. 

The verses into which the message of the halaka statement was built 
are specified in a tradition of Ibn c Abbas as quoted by the Syrian c Ali ibn 
Abi Talha (d. AH 143) and recorded by al-Ajurri. 83 Ibn c Abbas says: 

God commanded the believers to adhere to the jama c a and forbade them to dis¬ 
agree and to divide. He told them that the only reasons why those who were be¬ 
fore them perished were controversy (mira J ) and disputes over God’s religion. 

Ibn c Abbas’ statement is made as a commentary on a group of Qurianic 
verses listed at the beginning of his statement. The verses warn the be¬ 
lievers against conditions of division, which are interpreted as gleaned 
from the history of the Jews and the Christians. The reading of the halaka 
statement into their exegesis again demonstrates the notion that pheno¬ 
mena of schism in Islamic society represent Israelite modes of sin which 
have already led them to a cataclysmic disaster. These phenomena are 
again such as revolve around scriptures, which brings out once more the 
parallelism between the Bible and the Qurian as bases for schism. 

The version recorded by al-Ajurri contains the longest list, with a 
shorter one appearing in a parallel version of the same interpretation as 


82 Ahmad, Musnad, I, 164-65, 167. 

83 Ajurri, Shari c a, 13. See Lalika 3 !, I, no. 212. 
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recorded by al-Tabari. 84 The verses appearing on the list of al-Ajurri are 
the following: 

1. Surat al-Rum (30):32 

This verse warns the believers against being like the mushrikun (“poly¬ 
theists”) who divided ( farraqu ) their religion and became “parties” (shi- 
ya c ). The verse was explained by Qatada ibn Di c ama as referring to the 
Jews and the Christians, 85 and the halaka statement which Ibn c Abbas 
has linked to it turns the sin of schism into the reason for their perdition. 

2. Surat Al c Imran (3): 105 

This verse states: “Do not be like those who split (tafarraqu) and dis¬ 
agreed ( ikhtalafu )....” Here too an explicit allusion is made to the sin of 
schism committed by the ancients, and they are again said to stand for the 
Jews and the Christians. 86 The Qur°anic warning against following their 
example is a good excuse to adduce a halaka statement, which is indeed 

1 attached to this verse not only in the version of al-Ajurri, but also in that 
recorded by al-Tabari. 87 

In later tafsir works, explicit statements may be found stressing the 
anti-heretic implication of this verse. Al-Zamakhsharl declares that the 
verse refers to the innovators of this community, such as al-Mushabbiha, 
al-Mujabbira and al-Hashwiyya. 88 

h 3 . Surat Al c Imran (3):7 

This is the muhkamdtimutashdbihdt passage which deals with dissent 
based on scripture. It is directed against those who try to use the Qur°anic 
mutashabihat to spread dissension ( fitna ). As seen above, 89 the earliest 
commentaries identified them with the Jews or the Christians, and later 

84 Tabari, Tafsir, V, 212 (on Qurian 4:140). 

85 Ibid., XXI, 28. 

86 E.g. Muqatil, I, 293-94; Huwwari, I, 306; Tabari, Tafsir, IV, 26; Tha c labi, Tafsir 
MS Tel Aviv), 141; Baghawi, Ma c alim al-tanzil , I, 527. 

[ 87 Tabari, Tafsir, IV, 26. 

I I ^ ama khsharl, Kashshaf, I, 453. 

I 9 Above, 147-50. 
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on readapted the verse to refer to the Khawarij. The link between the 
halaka statement and this verse, as established in the tradition of Ibn 
c Abbas, turns the reliance on mutashabihdt —of which the Khawarij were 
blamed—into a fatal pursuance which already brought perdition to previ¬ 
ous communities. 

In fact, the halaka statement is linked to this verse not only in the list 
preceding the tradition of Ibn c Abbas, but also in a tradition of c Abdallah 
ibn c Amr ibn al- c As which again deals with the sin of “beating” different 
parts of scripture against each other. In the present version, the Prophet 
hears the Muslims quarrel about the Qurian, and says: 

This is the very reason why the communities who were before you perished; 
they disagreed with their prophets and beat parts of scripture against other parts 
of it. The Qur’an was not revealed for that purpose, because all its parts support 
one another. Act according to the parts that are clear to you, and believe in the 
parts that are not clear to you (ma tashabaha c alaykum ). 90 

The clause ma tashabaha c alaykum evidently draws on the Qurianic 
muhkamatlmutashabihdt passage, and thus improper use of the muta- 
shdbihat has become a sin which the halaka statement turned into a fatal 
aspect of assimilation. 

4. Surat al-Mu^minun (23):53 

This verse accuses certain people of dividing “their affair” (amrahum) 
among themselves into zubur (“scriptures”). The exegetes understand it 
as an allusion to sectarian scriptures of the People of the Book. 91 The 
association of this verse with the halaka statement, as established in the 
above interpretation of Ibn c Abbas, repeats the warning to the Muslims 
not to have recourse to apocryphal scriptures. 

5. Surat al-Nisd 0 (4): 140 

In this verse, the believers are requested to part company with those who 
deny and ridicule the “signs” (aydt) of God. The verse was taken as 

90 Ibn Sa c d, IV, 192; Suyuti, Durr , II, 6 (from Ibn Sa c d). 

91 E.g. Tabari, Tafslr, XVIII, 23. 
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referring to heretics deviating from the Qurianic rulings, 92 and has been 
included in the list preceding the interpretation of Ibn c Abbas, as re¬ 
corded both by al-Ajurri and al-Tabari. 93 Its association with the halaka 
statement has turned this verse into another divine warning against the 
fatal results of following heretical trends preserving Jewish-Christian 
modes of schism. 

6. Surat al-Shura (42):13 

Here it is stated that the religion that has been prescribed to the believers 
is the same as that prescribed to Noah, Abraham, Moses and Jesus. To all 
the same request was made: “Follow the religion and do not be divided.” 
In both al-Ajurri and al-Tabari, 94 the verse is included in the list to which 
the above statement of Ibn c Abbas is attached, thus providing the believ¬ 
ers with another Qur°anic warning of the fate of the ancients for commit¬ 
ting the sin of schism. 

7. Surat al-An c dm (6): 153 

This verse reads: 

This is My way (siratl), upright, so follow it. Do not follow [other] paths 
(subul), lest they separate you from His way. 

The verse is attached to the halaka statement of Ibn c Abbas only in al- 
Tabari. 95 It lacks any explicit reference to past communities, but its asso¬ 
ciation with the halaka statement has read into it the same warning of the 
fate of the ancients that awaits the Muslims, unless they adhere to the 
upright way. The upright way (sirat) is perceived as the sunna and the 
jama c a , because according to Mujahid, the other “paths” (subul) repre¬ 
sent innovations and suspicious dogmas (al-bida c wa-l-shubuhdt). 96 

92 r-> 

E.g. SamarqandT, Tafslr, I, 398. 

93 Tabari, Tafslr, V, 212. 

94 'bid., V, 212. 

95 Ibid., VIII, 65. See also V, 212. 

Mujahid, I, 227; Tabari, Tafslr, VIII, 65; Ibn Batta, Ibana: Iman , I, no. 134 (Muja- 
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Hence, the various contexts in which the halaka statement appears dem¬ 
onstrate crucial aspects of assimilation with others which the statement 
was designed to diminish, thus ensuring for the believers a distinctive 
Islamic identity. As is the case with the firaq tradition and the sunna 
statement, here too schism and dissension revolving around the Qur 3 an 
emerge as the main sign of assimilation. The halaka statement brings the 
fear of assimilation to its utmost extreme. However, fear of assimilation 
was not the only reason why Islamic tradition reminded the believers of 
the calamities suffered by previous communities, and in the case of the 
plague, for instance, other theological and ethical considerations gave 
rise to traditions describing the fate of the ancients. These remain beyond 
the scope of the present study. 97 


97 See Lawrence I. Conrad, “Epidemic and Disease in Formal and Popular I hought 
in Early Islamic Society”, in Terence Ranger and Paul Slack, eds., Epidemics and Ideas. 
Essays on the Historical Perception of Pestilence (Cambridge, 1992), 91. 


CHAPTER 10 


QURANIC METAMORPHOSIS: 
THE APES AND THE PIGS 


The halaka statement is vague in that it usually does not specify the 
nature of the apocalyptic calamity shared by the Muslims and the previ¬ 
ous communities. However, there is another set of traditions in which 
this calamity is described in the most specific terms and is specified as 
transformation into apes and pigs. 1 This kind of punishment is explicitly 
Quranic, and the traditions which threaten the Muslims with this fate 
again exemplify the ever-growing role of the Qur’an as a source for 
historical models and moral lessons. The traditions using the Qur°anic 
model of the punitive transformation into apes and pigs were also de¬ 
signed to denounce the assimilation of the Muslims to other communi¬ 
ties. 

The Qur 3 anic Setting 

In the Qur 3 an, transformation into apes and pigs occurs as punishment 
for violating the Sabbath 2 and signals the wrath of God. 3 The Qur°an 
itself does not specify to whom this punishment was meted out, but 
Muslim exegetes agree that they were the Children of Israel, or more 
specifically, the Jews ( Yahud). 4 

* h se Lichtenstaedter, “‘And Become Ye Accursed Apes’”, Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 14 (1991), 153-75; Michael Cook, “Early Muslim Dietary Law”, Je¬ 
rusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 1 (1986), 222-23. 

2 Qur’an 2:65; 7:166. 

3 Qur'an 5:60. 

E.g. Mujahid, I, 199 (Yahud); Muqatil, I, 488 (Yahud); Tabari, Tafslr, VI, 190 

anu Israel). And see also Ibn Abi 1-Dunya, ‘Uqubat, nos. 226-30. 
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Verses that do not explicitly mention apes and pigs were also linked 
by Qur 3 an exegetes to the same punitive transformation. For example, in 
Surat al-MtFida (5):78-79, it is stated that the unbelievers among the 
Children of Israel were “cursed” by the tongue of David and Jesus, be¬ 
cause they “forbade not one another any evil act ( munkar ) that they 
committed”. A few verses earlier (v. 60), the Qur’an addresses the Peo¬ 
ple of the Book, saying that God cursed some people by turning them 
into apes and pigs. This led the exegetes to explain the curse of v. 78 in 
the same manner. They say that in David’s time the sinners became apes 
(Jews), and in Jesus’ time they were transformed into pigs (Christians). 5 
A ShlT tradition says that the Jews killed 120 prophets of the house of 
David, and God therefore turned them into apes, pigs and other species. 6 
This happened in the time of Asaph son of Berechiahu, who according to 
the Old Testament was a seer in the time of David. 7 The event in the time 
of Jesus is believed to have been connected with the miracle of the Table 
mentioned in the same sura? The exegetes say that the Children of Israel 
were transformed into pigs, or into apes and pigs, because they denied 
the miracle of the Table, 9 or denied the poor the food of the Table, 10 or 
because they kept the remains of the food for the next day. 11 The latter 
sin is identical with the Biblical sin committed by the sceptic Children of 
Israel with the remains of the manna. 12 


5 E.g. Muqatil, I, 496; Tabari, Tafsir, VI, 205; Tirmidhi/7«/t/a, VIII, 412; Huwwari, 
I, 511, 456; Qummi, I, 183; KulinI, VIII, no. 240. 

6 Ps.-Mas c udi, Ithbat, 80. 

7 E.g. 1 Chronicles 6:24, 25:2; 2 Chronicles 29:30. 

8 Qur'an 5:112-15. 

9 Muqatil, I, 519; Samarqandi, Tafsir, I, 468; Baghawi, Ma'alim al-tanzil , II, 326, 
327, 328; Ibn al-JawzI, Zadal-masir , 11, 462; Qurtubi, Ahkam , VI, 369, 371-72; SuyutiJ 
Durr, II, 348. 

10 Qummi, I, 197; TabrisI, Majma c , VI, 243. 

11 Tinmdh\/Tuhfa, VIII, 433 (44, Sura 5); Huwwari, I, 511; Tabari, Tafsir , VII, 87; 
Wahidi, Wasit, II, 247; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad aTmasir, II, 462; Qurtubi, Ahkam, VI, 372, 
Ibn Kathir, Tafsir , II, 117; SuyutI, Durr , II, 348. 

12 Exodus 12:10, 16:20. Cf. Leviticus 22:30. 


Contemporary Jews as Apes and Pigs 

The notion that the Children of Israel were punished by being trans¬ 
formed into apes and pigs has persisted outside the realm of the Qur'an 
and tafsir. Jews in particular have always been associated with apes and 
pigs in traditions aimed at disparaging them as enemies of Islam. In some 
of these traditions, the Prophet himself is involved. Most prevalent in the 
earliest compilations of Muhammad’s biography is the story that in 
response to insults against Muhammad by the Medinan Jews of the Banu 
Qurayza, the Prophet addressed them as “brothers of apes and pigs”. The 
tradition carefully goes on to say that the astonished Jews said that the 
Prophet had never before said such rude things. 13 In another similar tra¬ 
dition, the Jews insult the Prophet (by distorting the greeting al-saldmu 
c alayka: “Peace be upon you”, saying instead al-sdmu c alayka : “Death be 
upon you”), and this time it is c A°isha, Muhammad’s young wife, who 
responds by calling them “brothers of apes and pigs”. The Prophet is 
displeased with her rudeness (but does not deny the truth of her words). 14 

The association of Jews and Christians with apes and pigs is well known, 
but it is less known that the same fate of punitive transformation into 
these species awaits Muslims as well. The following discussion will trace 
the process by which this Quranic type of Israelite punishment became 
an Islamic one. It will become clear that this Israelite punishment was not 
shifted to Muslim sinners at random, but rather to sinners whose deeds 
have a Jewish or a Christian connotation, which therefore signals as¬ 
similation deserving punishment. 


Eschatological Maskh 

As a Qur'anic punishment inflicted on Jews and Christians, transforma¬ 
tion into apes and pigs is an event of the historical past. With the adapta- 



13 

Ibn Hisham, III, 245; Waqidi, II, 499-500; Ibn Sa c d, II, 77; Ibn Abi 1-Sinan, fol. 

58a. 

The tradition is attributed to several authorities. Anas ibn Malik (Basran Compan- 
^ n » d. ah 91-95): Ahmad, Musnad, III, 241; Muhammad ibn al-Ash c ath ibn Qays (Ku- 
AH 66): Ahmad, Musnad , VI, 134-35; Abu Salih (Dhakwan, mawld of Juway- 
yya ’ Medinan, d. ah 101): Ibn Khuzayma, Sahih, I, no. 574. 
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tion of the theme to the Muslims, it changed from historical into 
apocalyptic; in this new form, it became associated with the idea of 
maskh —the usual Arabic term for metamorphosis. However, the asso¬ 
ciation of the idea of transformation into apes and pigs with the term 
maskh is secondary. In the Qur'anic sphere, this punishment is not yet 
described as maskh at all. 

The root m.s.kh. is employed in the Qur°an once, but not in the con¬ 
text of apes and pigs. It occurs in an eschatological passage (36:63-67) 
describing the day on which the [non-Muslim] sinners will be shown the 
Hell ( jahannam ) that was promised to them. On that day, God will set a 
seal on their mouths, and if God wills, he will obliterate their eyes, so 
that they cannot find their way on the path (sirdt)\ or, He may change 
them (la-masakhnahum) where they are, so that they will be unable to 
push on or pull back. 

The earliest Qur 3 an exegetes differ as to the exact significance of the 
eschatological maskh awaiting the sinners and suggest different possi¬ 
bilities: changing them into stones, 15 making them lame, or crippled in 
the legs and the arms (kush), 16 or changing their outer appearance 
(, khalq), 17 or destroying ( ahlaka ) them where they stand. 18 Two basic 
meanings can be detected here—transformation (including deformation), 


15 Muqatil, III, 584; Samarqandi, Tafsir, III, 105; Wahidi, Wasit, III, 518; Baghawl, 
Ma c dlim al-tanzil , IV, 550; Zamakhshari, Kashshaf , III, 329; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zdd al- 
masir, VII, 33; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, III, 578; SuyQtl, Durr, V, 268. ShI c I tafsir: Tabrisi, 
Majma c , XXIII, 37. 

16 c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, II, 145. The isndd: c Abd al-Razzaq <— Ma c mar <— Qatada. 
See also SuyQtl, Durr, V, 268. The same sense is also imparted in the interpretation of 
masakhahu as aq c adahu. See Huwwarl, III, 439; Tabari, Tafsir, XXIII, 18 (al-Hasan al- 
Basrl, Qatada); Mawardi, Nukat , V, 29; Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, III, 329; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Zdd al-masir, VII, 33; Qurtubi, Ahkam, XV, 50; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, III, 578. ShI c I tafsir. 
TusI, Tabydn, VIII, 473. 

17 Mawardi, Nukat, V, 29 (al-Suddi); Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, III, 578. 

18 Tabari, Tafsir , XXIII, 18 (Ibn c Abbas); Mawardi, Nukat, V, 29; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zdd 
al-masir, VII, 33; Qurtubi, Ahkam, XV, 50; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, III, 578; SuyutI, Durr, V, 
268. The best-known example of the changing of sinners into stones is the case of the 
Meccan idols Isaf and Na’ila, who are said to have originally been a man and a woman 
who had intercourse inside the Ka c ba and were therefore turned into stones. See e.g. Ibn 
al-Kalbl, Asnam, 9; Ibn Abi 1-Dunya, c Uqubat, nos. 304-305; Azraqi, 49,74. 
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and destruction. They remind one of the Hebrew root h.f.kh., which has 
the same range of connotations in the Bible. It signifies destruction (by 
overthrowing), as well as transformation. 19 A variant form of the root is 
af.k which found its way into the Qur°an in passages reflecting the 
Biblical story of the destruction of Sodom. 20 

As for m.s.kh. in the sense of transformation, it is significant that the 
above exegetes offered various possibilities, but none with apes and pigs. 
Only relatively late Qur 3 an commentaries interpreted maskh as metamor¬ 
phosis into apes and pigs. 21 This is a clear indication that the punishment 
of maskh awaiting the sinners in the eschatological future and the idea of 
transformation into apes and pigs became linked to each other at a secon¬ 
dary stage. 

The Triple Calamity 

The evidence of hadith material seems to confirm the impression that the 
idea of the eschatological maskh was not always linked to the notion of 
the punitive transformation into apes and pigs. There are several tradi¬ 
tions describing an apocalyptic maskh in which neither apes nor pigs are 
mentioned. Let us examine these traditions. 

Most of the traditions about the apocalyptic maskh describe a triple 
calamity that portends the Hour, that is, the eschatological phase of world 
history. One of the three events of which the apocalyptic calamity con¬ 
sists is maskh , while the other two are usually khasf and qadhf. The latter 
two, like the event of maskh , have a Qur°anic basis signifying divine 
retribution. The root kh.s.f. is used quite frequently in the Qur°an, 22 
where it denotes the act of God in causing the earth to engulf the sinners, 
either in the historical past or in the apocalyptic future. An event of an 
army being swallowed up (khasf) on its way to Mecca is often described 


19 Destruction: Genesis 19:29 (Sodom); Jonah 3:4 (Nineveh). Transformation: Exod- 
us 7:15 (the rod of Moses). 

20 Qur’an 9:70; 69:9; 53:53. 

1 Samarqandi, Tafsir, III, 105 (al-Kalbl); Baghawl, Ma c alim al-tanzil, IV, 550; Za- 
roakhshari, Kashshaf\ III, 329 (Ibn c Abbas); Ibn al-Jawzi, Zdd al-masir, VII, 33 (Ibn al- 
K ^bi). ShI c I tafsir: Tabrisi, Majma c , XXIII, 37. Cf. TusI, Tabydn, VIII, 473. 

2 Qur’an 16:45; 28:81; 29:40; 34:9; 67:16. 
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in apocalyptic visions alluding to civil wars, and more specifically, to the 
military clash in Arabia between c Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr and the Umay- 
yads. 23 The act of qadhf is less frequent in the Qur°an, where it denotes 
the pelting of devils with shooting stars. 24 Sometimes another event re¬ 
places one of the three, or appears as a fourth, namely, that of rajf: 
“earthquake”. This too is a Qur°anic apocalyptic calamity. 25 

The earliest traditions in which the triple calamity is predicted were 
circulated in Syria, and mainly in Hims. They are all recorded by Nu- 
c aym ibn Hammad in his Kitab al-fitan . The triple calamity is included in 
a series of events that are usually foreseen by the Prophet himself. They 
are about to happen at various stages of the history of the Islamic umma , 
and specific dates are provided, which serve to authenticate the apoca¬ 
lypse. 

One of these traditions is quoted from three Himsi traditionists: Sha- 
rih ibn c Ubayd, Abu c Amir al-Hawzanl and Damra ibn Habib (d. ah 
130). In it the Prophet predicts disasters that the Muslims are about to 
incur between AH 210-300. The triple calamity (qadhf-khasf-maskh) 
will be the first. 26 In the tradition of Jubayr ibn Nufayr (Himsi, d. AH 75), 
the events predicted by the Prophet take place between AH 133 and 200. 
The triple calamity (pelting with stones, khasf and maskh) is scheduled to 
occur in AH 172. 27 In the Himsi tradition of the Meccan Companion 
c Abdallah ibn c Umar (d. ah 73), the Prophet does not provide dates, but 
merely surveys a series of anticipated earthquakes, which are accompa¬ 
nied in one instance by the triple calamity. This tradition also refers to 
the stubbornness of the Muslim sinners, who do not repent. 28 Finally, 
there is also a short non-prophetic apocalypse, transmitted by the Himsi 

23 For these traditions see Wilferd Madelung, “ c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and the 
Mahdl” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 40 (1981), 291-305; idem, s.v. “Mahdi”, El 2 > 
V, 1232a. Cf. Michael Cook, “Eschatology and the Dating of Traditions”, Princeton 
Papers in Near Eastern Studies 1 (1992), 32-33. 

24 Qur’an 37:8. 

25 Qur’an 73:14; 79:6. 

26 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 427. See an abridged version ibid., 376. 

27 Ibid., 422. 

28 Ibid., 374. See also Suyuti, Durr, VI, 326. The isnad: Hudayr ibn Kurayb (Him$i* 
d. AH 129) <— Kathir ibn Murra Abu Shajara (Himsi) Ibn c Umar <— Prophet. 
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Artat ibn al-Mundhir (d. AH 163), which only refers to the triple calamity 
In it Artat provides a somewhat obscure indication of the time of the 
event. He states that it will occur after the emergence of the mahdl , in the 
days of the HashimI who will behave insolently in Jerusalem. 29 

In the apocalyptic visions that were circulated outside Syria, the triple 
calamity figures alone with no other disasters. Here too the maskh re¬ 
mains vague, and no mention of apes and pigs is made. These traditions 
are usually based on a short uniform pattern. They open with the word 
yakun\ “there will be”, and go on to specify the triple calamity. The 
utterance is by the Prophet in the first person, and he specifically declares 
that the triple calamity will occur in “my community”. Some versions of 
the utterance appear in certain canonical hadith compilations. Thus, Ibn 
Maja (d. ah 275) has recorded in Kitab al-fitan of his Sunan some pro¬ 
phetic utterances of this kind. One is quoted from the Prophet by the 
Companion c Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al- c As, 30 and the other by the Medi- 
nan Companion Sahl ibn Sa c d al-Ansari (d. AH 88). 31 A third version, of 
c Abdallah ibn Mas c ud, provides a specific apocalyptic designation of the 
time of the triple calamity: “just before the Hour” ( bayna yadayi l- 
sd c a). 32 There are further such versions outside the canonical compila¬ 
tions quoted from the Prophet by the Companions Anas ibn Malik 33 and 
Sa c id ibn Abl Rashid. 34 A version of the Companion Abu Hurayra opens 

29 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 378. The isnad : al-Jarrah ibn Mulayh (Himsi) <— Artat ibn 
al-Mundhir (Himsi, d. AH 163). 

30 Ibn Maja, II, no. 4062 (36:29). See also Ahmad, Musnad, II, 163. The isnad: Abu 
1-Zubayr (Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Tadrus, Meccan, d. AH 126) <— "Abdallah ibn 
c Amr <r- Prophet. 

31 Ibn Maja, II, no. 4060 (36:29). The isnad: c Abd al-Rahman ibn Zayd ibn Aslam 
(Medinan, d. ah 182) Abu Hazim al-A c raj (Salama ibn Dinar, Medinan, d. AH 140) 

Sahl ibn Sa c d <- Prophet. 

32 Ibn Maja, II, no. 4059 (36:29). See also Abu Nu c aym, Hilya, VII, 121. The isnad: 
Sayyar Abu 1-Hakam al-Wasiti <- Tariq ibn Shihab (Kufan, d. AH 82) <- "Abdallah ibn 
Mas c ud <- Prophet. 

33 Abu Ya c la, VII, no. 3945; Dam, Fitan, III, no. 338; Kashf al-astdr, IV, no. 3404. 
The isnad: Mubarak ibn Suhaym (Basran) <— c Abd al- c Aziz ibn Suhayb (Basran, d. AH 
HO) <r - Anas Prophet. 

Kashf al-astdr , IV, no. 3402; Ibn Qani c , Sahaba, I, nos. 305, 310; TabaranI, Kabir, 

* no. 5537. The isnad: c Abd al-Rahman ibn Sabit (Meccan Successor) <— Sa c id ibn 
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with the standard formula of the traditions about the eschatological Hour: 
“The Hour shall not come until there is in my community khasf and 
maskh and qadhf ” 35 

Apes and Pigs and Eschatological Maskh 

The meaning of maskh is not any clearer in the above traditions than it is 
in the Qurian, but the range of possible interpretations is narrowed down 
considerably in further versions in which this term has been glossed by 
an explicit mention of apes and pigs. Sometimes the term is simply re¬ 
placed by the statement about the apes and the pigs. This is the case in 
the following Syrian version of c Ata 3 al-Khurasani (d. ah 135), in which 
the Prophet declares: “There will be in my community khasf and rajf and 
apes and pigs”. 36 With the appearance of the apes and the pigs on the 
apocalyptic scene, the Israelite punishment of transformation into these 
species became Islamic. 

Heretics 

Punitive transformation into apes and pigs in the apocalyptic future has 
been reserved to heretics in particular who, as demonstrated in previous 
chapters, represented in Islamic society the major signs of assimilation to 
Jews and Christians. Therefore, this Israelite type of punishment suited 
them perfectly. Some traditions specify the exact group among the here¬ 
tics which will incur the eschatological punishment of metamorphosis 
into apes and pigs. These are the Qadaris, and according to some tradi¬ 
tions, this fate awaits them even before the actual resurrection. Thus, in a 
Hijazi tradition of the Ansari Companion Abu Sa c id al-Khudri, 37 the Pro¬ 
phet says that at the end of time a bride will come into her canopy (ha- 


Abl Rashid <— Prophet. 

35 Ibn Hibban, Sahih , XV, no. 6759. The isnad: Kathlr ibn Zayd (Medinan, d. AH 
158) <— al-Walid ibn Rabah (Medinan, d. AH 117) <- Abu Hurayra <— Prophet. 

36 Suyutl, Durr , II, 295 (from Ibn Abl 1-Dunya’s Dhamm al-malaht). The isnad: 
c Uthman ibn c Ata 3 al-Khurasani (d. AH 155) <— his father c Ata 3 al-Khurasani <— Pro- 
phet. 

37 Tabarani, Awsat ., VIII, no. 7146. See also Damiri, Hayawan, II, 203; Majma c or 
zawa J id r VII, 209 (from Tabarani, Awsat). 


jala ), where she will find her groom metamorphosed {musikha) into an 
ape because he denied qadar. 

There is another tradition describing a similar event, but the sin for 
which the person has become an ape is not explicitly stated. Hudhayfa 
ibn al-Yaman says: “What will you do if one of you goes out of his ca¬ 
nopy to his garden ( hishsh ) and comes back metamorphosed ( wa-qad 
musikha) into an ape; he will look for his family, but they will run away 
from him.” 38 

As sinners doomed to metamorphosis {maskh) into apes and pigs, the 
Qadaris also became a natural target for the triple calamity in which 
maskh figures as one of the events. The triple calamity awaits the Qadaris 
in a lengthy Hijazi tradition transmitted on the authority of the Ansari 
Companion Rafi c ibn Khadlj (d. ca. AH 59-74). The Prophet describes 
the basic tenets of the Qadaris, and emphasises that they are like the Jews 
and the Christians who prior to them denied the sacredness of their own 
scriptures and discredited whole parts of them. He then predicts the triple 
calamity which will strike the Qadaris, and this time it consists of td c un 
(plague), khasf and maskh. The latter event is glossed by an explanation 
to the effect that God will metamorphose ( yamsakhu) them into apes and 
pigs. In the second part of his statement, the Prophet utters a halaka 
statement saying that the main reason why the Children of Israel perished 
was that they denied qadar , the dogmatic meaning of which he proceeds 
to explain. 39 

There is one more tradition in which the triple calamity is reserved for 
the Qadaris, but this time without an explicit mention of apes and pigs 
being made. This is a Medinan prophetic version of c Abdallah ibn c Umar 
(d. ah 73) in which the Prophet declares: “There will be in my commu¬ 
nity (or in this community) maskh and khasf and qadhf . This is glossed 
by the words: “and this will happen among the people of qadar ” 40 The 


> 38 Ibn Abl 1-Dunya, c Uqubat> no. 284 (printed: habshihi ); DanI, Fitan, III, no. 349. 

39 Ajurri, Shari c a, no. 363; Firyabi, Qadar , nos. 223-25; Tabarani, Kabir, IV, no. 
4270; Majma c al-zawa 3 id, VII, 200-201. The isnad: c Amr ibn Shu c ayb (Medinan, d. AH 
dB) Sa c id ibn al-Musayyab (Medinan, d. AH 94) <— Rafi c ibn Khadlj <— Prophet. 
For another version see Lalika 3 !, II, no. 1100. 

40 TL 

Ibn Maja, II, no. 4061 (36:29); Tirmidhi/7w/?/<z, VI, 367-68 (30:16). The isnad: 
Abu Sakhr al-Kharrat (Humayd ibn Ziyad, Medinan, d. AH 189) Nafi c the maw la of 
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gloss is also available in an extended version which also includes the 
zanddiqa . 41 With such a gloss, the term maskh has evidently come to 
mean transformation into apes and pigs. 

Basra 

The apocalyptic curse of becoming apes and pigs was applied not only to 
groups, but to places as well. As seen above, 42 Basra was renowned for 
the prevalence of Qadari thinking; it was therefore presented as an area in 
which people were particularly liable to become apes and pigs. The triple 
calamity was linked to this place too. Thus, the Prophet tells Anas ibn 
Malik that the Basrans will incur khasf and qadhf and rajf\ and that some 
people will go to bed and wake up in the morning as apes and pigs. 43 
Another version of the same warning does not mention apes and pigs, but 
the term maskh that emerges in their place evidently conveys the idea. 
The Prophet warns Anas not to enter the public places in Basra, telling 
him that at the end of days some of its inhabitants will suffer khasf and 
maskh and qadhf. This will occur when there is no more justice there, and 
when oppression, prostitution and false testimony prevail. 44 That the Bas¬ 
rans will incur such calamities for taking to Qadarism is stated explicitly 
in a tradition of C A1I in which he says that when Qadaris become numer¬ 
ous in Basra, maskh will befall them. 45 

Heretics are also associated with apes and pigs outside the apocalyptic 
context, in traditions in which they rank even lower than apes and pigs. 
The Basran Abu 1-Jawza 3 (Aws ibn c Abdallah al-Raba c i, d. AH 83) states 
that to have apes and pigs as neighbours is more desirable to him than 


Ibn c Umar (Medinan, d. AH 117) <- Ibn c Umar <r- Prophet. Cf. Van Ess, Zwischen 
Hadit undTheologie, 124. 

41 Ahmad, Musnad, II, 108 ( maskh only), 137; Firyabi, Q adar, no. 217; Ibn Batta, 
Ibana: Qadar, II, nos. 1518, 1607, 1885; Lalika 3 !, II, no. 1135. See also Majma c al - 
zawa^id, VII, 206. Cf. Van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und Theologie , 124. 

42 Above, 177-78. 

43 Abu Dawud, II, 428 (36:10). 

44 Tabarani, Awsat, VII, no. 6091. The isnad: c Abd al-Khaliq Abu Hani 3 <— Ziyad 
ibn al-Abras <- Anas ibn Malik Prophet. 

45 Ibn Batta, Ibana: Qadar , II, no. 1580. 
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being a neighbour to heretics (ahl al-ahwd 0 ).* 6 A similar statement is 
reported in a Kufan tradition on the authority of the Companion Abu Mu¬ 
sa al-Ash c ari; he says that he would prefer to have Jews and Christians 
and apes and pigs as neighbours, rather than to live next to a heretic. 47 

Umayyads-Yemenis-Shi c is 

The theme of the apes and the pigs was used not only against heretics, 
but also against other sections of early Islamic society which did not 
share the interests of the ruling caliphs. Among them were mainly Arabs 
of Yemeni descent who hoped for the fall of the Umayyads and enter¬ 
tained messianic expectations for the rise of leaders and redeemers of 
their own. 48 Their reluctance to support the Umayyads is mainly reflected 
in traditions of the Prophet and a number of Companions urging the 
people, including the Yemenis, to move to al-Sham. This journey to al- 
Sham is equated with Abraham’s Biblical exodus (hijra) to the Promised 
Land. The traditions call this region muhajar Ibrahim : “Abraham’s place 
of hijrtf \ and in them the Prophet urges the Muslims to follow in Abra¬ 
ham’s footsteps. 49 The request to move to al-Sham was designed to 
strengthen the Islamic forces defending the land against the Byzantines. 
This is explicitly stated in a tradition placing the requested journey to 
Syria in the eschatological future. It states that the believers will come “at 
the end of times” ( akhira l-zamdn )” to muhajar Ibrahim , and will fight 
“the children of Esau” (= the Byzantines) in Jerusalem. 50 

Traditions denouncing those who refuse to come to Syria have re¬ 
course to the theme of the apes and the pigs. These people are warned 
that they will be forced to come to al-Sham at the end of days, where 
they will be resurrected with the apes and the pigs. The most explicit 
version is that of the Syrian Shahr ibn Hawshab (d. AH 100), who quotes 


46 Ibn Batta, Ibana: I man, II, nos. 466-68; Lalika’i, I, no. 231. 

47 Ibn Batta, Ibana: /man, II, nos. 469, 471. The isnad: Layth ibn Abl Sulaym (Ku- 
fen, d. ah 143) <r- anonymous <— Abu Musa. 

Of. Suliman Bashear, “Yemen in Early Islam: an Examination of Non-Tribal 
Traditions”, Arabica 36 (1989), 341-43. 

E.g. Abu Dawud, II, 4 (15:3). See also Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 9. 

Ibn al-Murajja, no. 212. And see Livne-Kafri, “Early Muslim Ascetics”, 110. 
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an apocalypse heard from the Prophet by ‘Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al- c As. 
The Prophet states that those who refrained from coming to muhajar 
Ibrahim are the most evil ones, and they will be resurrected by a cata¬ 
clysmic fire with the apes and the pigs. 51 Some versions say that the fire 
will bum from c Adan, which seems to allude to the provenance of those 
refusing to go to al-Sham. 52 A more detailed Himsi apocalypse of Ka c b 
al-Ahbar says that the evil ones will be resurrected in al-Sham with the 
apes and the pigs; they will be those who have forgotten the Qur’an and 
the sunna, abandoned the worship of God, and indulged in fornication. 53 
These versions probably imply that the ones who refuse to fight the Byz¬ 
antines, and those who do not strictly adhere to the Islamic origins of 
guidance will be resurrected as Israelites by way of poetic justice. 

The theme of the apes and the pigs, however, was also used by anti- 
Umayyad groups, and in this case these species have no specific Israelite 
connotation as they merely symbolise beastliness and brutality. The 
theme emerges in a series of traditions describing a dream of the Prophet 
in which he sees the Umayyads use his own minbar (“pulpit”) for their 
public addresses and is deeply grieved by the sight. There are numerous 
versions of the dream, 54 and in a Medinan one, of Abu Hurayra, the 
Umayyads (the Marwanids) are seen jumping up and down on Muham¬ 
mad s minbar like monkeys. 55 The monkeys here illustrate the dese¬ 
cration of the Prophet’s minbar by the Umayyads. In another very rare 
version of SaTd ibn al-Musayyab (Medinan, d. AH 94), the Umayyads 

climbing the minbar are seen by the Prophet in the form of “apes and 
pigs”. 56 

51 Abu Dawud, II, 4 (15:3). See also Nu'aym ibn Hammad, 381, 382, 383; Ahmad, 
Musnad, II, 84 (Ibn c Umar), 198-99, 209; Ibn Tawus, Maldhim, 81. 

52 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 383-84. 

53 Ibid., 379-80. 

54 E -g- Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 167 (on Surat al-Qadar); Ahmad, Musnad, II, 385, 522; 
Bayhaqi, Data’ll, VI, 509-510 (with editor’s references); Tabarani, Kablr, I, no. 1425. 

Bayhaqi, Data’ll, VI, 511; Jawraqani, Abdtll, I, nos. 236, 237; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 

VI, 243. The isnad: al-‘Ala’ ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Huraql (Medinan, d. ah 132) 
his father <- Abu Hurayra <— Prophet. 

56 Tarikh Baghdad, IX, 44; Jawraqani, Abdtll, I, no. 238. The isnad: Sufyan al- 
Thawrt (Kufan, d. AH 161) <- ‘All ibn Zayd ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Jud'an (Basran, d. AH 
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While such traditions seem to betray a Shi'i anti-Umayyad bias there 
are also anti-ShiT traditions in which people vilifying the caliphs Abu 
Bakr and Umar are turned into apes, pigs, and dogs as well. 52 

Apes and Pigs and Sunna Statements 

As seen in Chapter 8, adhering to the evil ways of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians was criticised by means of sunna statements. There are further 
versions of such statements in which the theme of the apes and the pigs 
has been included to emphasise the common fate of sin and punishment 
shared by Muslims and Israelites. 

To begin with, apes and pigs appear in the following tradition of Hu- 
dhayia ibn al-Yaman, on whose authority many sunna statements have 
been transmitted (Chapter 8). This particular tradition was recorded bv 
c Abd al-Razzaq: 58 

You (that is, the Muslims) will follow the ways (sunan) of the Children of Israel 
[in precise symmetry], as one feather of an arrow matches another, and as one 
strap of a sandal matches another—if a man of the Children of Israel did this or 
that, a man of this community would surely do it as well. 

The tradition goes on to relate that on hearing this, someone reminded 
Hudhayfa that there had been apes and pigs among the Children of Israel, 

and Hudhayfa retorted that apes and pigs would also be among this com- 
munity. 

This version of the statement was transmitted on the authority of Hu¬ 
dhayfa by the Basran Qatada, but there is also a slightly different version 
of the same Companion transmitted by Abu 1-Bakhtari SaTd ibn Fayruz 
ufan, d. ah 83). Here the statement is plain, with no similes. Hudhayfa 

131) <- Sa c id ibn al-Musayyab 4- Prophet. But in a parallel version of the same tradi- 

daya,l?ZT n iS mad ° ° f aPCS and PigS ' SCe mm Baghddd ’ ,X ’ 44; ,bn Ka,h!r - B '- 

57 

in Ela 1 KOhlbCrg ' “ Some ,mami Sh ' C ' Views on th c Sahaba”, Jerusalem Studies 
attemin a "i S ^ am ^ (1^4), 171 (I am grateful to Etan Kohlberg for drawing my 

“rention to this article). 

bnan, Mu - a ' Waf ' X1, n0 ' 20765; idem ’ I. 235; Ibn Batta, Ibdrn: 
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merely confirms that each act of the Children of Israel will be repeated 
by the Muslims, and that apes and pigs will be among them as well. 59 

There is also a Syrian sunna statement predicting that Muslims imi¬ 
tating the sins of their Jewish and Christian predecessors will suffer the 
fate of being transformed into apes and pigs. The tradition describes a 
dialogue between the Syrian Companion c Ubada ibn al-Samit (Ansari, d. 
AH 34-45) and another Muslim (Abu c Ata' al-Yahburl). The former tells 
the latter that scholars and Qur'an experts will be persecuted, and that 
they will seek refuge with the beasts on the mountains because Muslims 
will want to kill them. The latter does not believe it, claiming that such a 
sin could not be committed as long as the Qur'an exists among the Mus¬ 
lims. c Ubada replies: 

Had not the Jews been given the Torah, but they went astray and abandoned it 
later on, and had not the Christians been given the Gospel, but they went astray 
and abandoned it later on? These are the ways (sunan) that are followed every¬ 
where, and by God, nothing happened among those who were before you, that 
will not take place among you as well. 60 

In an extended version of the same dialogue, Abu c Ata' al-Yahburl meets 
with the same c Ubada ibn al-Samit a few days later, and tells him that 
there were apes and pigs among “those before us”. c Ubada replies that he 
heard an unnamed person (fuldn) relating a tradition to the effect that 
before long, a group of this community will be transformed ( tumsakh ). 6 ^ 
This tradition again demonstrates the parallelism between the Bible and 
the Qur'an as bases for schism, and the occurrence of the apes and the 
pigs in this connection affirms the assimilation of Muslims with Jews and 
Christians. 

Allowing Munkar 

Islamic tradition has sometimes applied to Muslims not only the Qur¬ 
anic punishment of becoming apes and pigs, but also the Qur'anic Isra- 


59 Ibn Abi Shayba, XV, 103 (no. 19227). 

60 MarwazI, Sunna , nos. 62, 107. 

61 Ibn Abi 1-Dunya, c Uqubdt, no. 347. 


elite sin that brought it about. The Qur'an says in Surat al-Ma'ida 
(5):78-79 that the Children of Israel were cursed by the tongue of David 
and Jesus, and that they did not forbid evil (munkar) from being com- 
initted among themselves. As seen above, Islamic exegesis says that the 
curse was their transformation into apes and pigs. Islamic tradition ap¬ 
plied to Muslims the same sin of allowing munkar , along with the puni¬ 
tive transformation that goes with it. This was designed to stress the 
importance of the duty of al-amr bi-l-ma c ruf wa-l-nahy c an al-munkar 
(“bidding good and forbidding evil”), which in the Qur'an (3:110), marks 
the basic feature by which the Islamic umma surpasses other communi¬ 
ties. 62 Neglecting this duty therefore means the elimination of the differ¬ 
ence between Muslims and others, and hence the punitive Israelite trans¬ 
formation awaiting those Muslims who are guilty of allowing munkar. 
This punishment is promised them in a tradition of the Prophet that says 
that people of his community will be resurrected as apes and pigs be¬ 
cause they conciliated (dahanu) the transgressors and did not forbid them 
to do evil, although they could have done so. The tradition was recorded 
in the commentaries on Surat al-Ma'ida (5):78-79 63 More current is 
another tradition also recorded in some canonical compilations. This is 
one of Ibn Mas c ud, and in it the Prophet says that the Children of Israel 
were cursed by the tongue of David and Jesus for not forbidding evil, and 
goes on to warn the Muslims of the same curse if they too permit evil. 64 
However, this statement does not explicitly mention the apes and the 
pigs. 

Another tradition offers a specific definition of the Islamic group that 
is guilty of allowing munkar —the Khawarij. The tradition is of Ka c b al- 
Ahbar as quoted by the Basran c Abdallah ibn Rabah al-Ansari (d. ca. AH 
90). Ka c b says that a martyr (shahid) will be rewarded with one light, 
and that he who fights the Haruriyya (= early Khawarij) will be rewarded 
with ten lights, and that Hell has seven gates (Qur'an 15:44), three of 
which are reserved for the Haruriyya. He then goes on to say that the 

62 On this duty see e.g. Athamina, “The Early Murji 3 a’\ 122-29. 

63 Suyuti, Durr, II, 302 (on 5:78). 

I 64 Abu Dawud, II, 435-36 (36:16); Tirmidh\/Tuhfa, VIII, no. 5038 (44, Sura 5); Ibn 
Ma ja, II, no. 4006 (36:20); Ahmad, Musnad, I, 391; TabaranI, Kablr, X, no. 10268; 
[ Bayhaqi, Shu c ab, VI, 79-80 (nos. 7544^15). 
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Haruriyya already appeared (kharaju) in the time of the prophet David. 65 
This is probably an allusion to the Qur 3 anic curse of the Israelites by the 
tongue of David, which means that the Khawarij are identified here with 
those Israelites who allowed munkar and became apes and pigs. This 
confirms the Israelite link of the Khawarij as demonstrated above (Chap¬ 
ter 7). 

Slave-Girls, Wine, etc. 

The notion of punitive transformation caused by allowing munkar means 
that this punishment could be applied to any sin that falls under the label 
of munkar , a word that can signify any offensive action disapproved by 
the Qur 3 an and the sunna. There are indeed traditions that expand the 
scope of the punitive transformation to sins of a supposedly abominable 
and foul nature. The sins are of wine ( khamr ) drinking, as well as playing 
music in the company of singing slave-girls. Occasionally, the wearing of 
silk clothes {harir) is added to the list, as well as false testimony and 
usury. At least some of these types of sins were probably associated with 
Jews and Christians (usury, 66 wine, music), as well as with non-Arabs at 
large (silk 67 ). 

A group of traditions linking the theme of apes and pigs to these sins 
was circulated by Farqad ibn Ya c qub al-Sabakhl (Basran, d. AH 131). His 
traditions are traced back to the Prophet through Syrian and Iraqi isnads 
of Abu Umama al-Bahili, c Ubada ibn al-Samit (Syrian Ansarl Compan¬ 
ion, d. AH 34-45), c Abd al-Rahman ibn Ghanm al-Ash c ari (Syrian, d. AH 
78) and Ibn c Abbas. In all of these versions, the Prophet states in the first 
person that people of “my community” will spend the night rejoicing and 
exulting ( c ala ashar wa-batar) and enjoying themselves playfully, and 
will wake up in the morning as apes and pigs. This will happen because 


65 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, X, no. 18673; AjurrI, Shari c a, no. 39; SuyutI, Durr, 
IV, 100. 

66 QuCan 4:161. 

67 About silk clothes and the manners of the A c ajim (non-Arabs), see Abu Dawud, H* 
371 (31:8); Nasa’i, Kubrd, V, no. 9366 (80:25); Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 134. On the Is¬ 
lamic aversion to the attire of non-Muslims, see also Lewis, The Jews of Islam, 35. 
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they desecrated forbidden women and slave-girls, drank wine {khamr) 
took usury, and wore silk clothes. 68 

Another version of Farqad links the same statement of the Prophet to 
the triple calamity. Farqad quotes the statement in response to a question 
of whether the tradition about khasf and qadhf was uttered by the Prophet 
himself. In the version quoted by Farqad on this occasion, the sinners are 
not only turned into apes and pigs, but their families as well are carried 
away by wind. 69 

Elements of the triple calamity are present more explicitly in the ver¬ 
sion of Qabisa ibn Dhu D ayb (Medinan Successor, d. ah 86), as recorded 
by Nu c aym ibn Hammad. Here the Prophet describes transformation 
(conveyed here by the root a.f.k .) of people into apes and pigs, as well as 
their being engulfed by the earth {khasf). This is a punishment inflicted 
for drinking wine, putting on silk clothes and playing music. 70 

A similar combination of disasters (transformation into apes and pigs 
and khasf) appears in a Syrian tradition in which the Prophet predicts 
that people will drink wine {khamr) while calling it otherwise, and will 
enjoy singing and music. God will cause the earth to engulf them and 
will turn them into apes and pigs. This tradition is of the Companion Abu 
Malik al-Ash c ari and was recorded in several hadith compilations, in¬ 
cluding canonical ones. 71 

The above disapproved pleasures were also built into independent 
statements about the triple calamity in which no explicit mention of apes 
and pigs is made. Such versions appear in the canonical compilations. Al- 
Tirmidhi recorded a tradition of the Meccan Companion c Imran ibn Hu- 


68 Ahmad, Musnad, V, 329. See also TabaranI, Kabir, VIII, no. 7997; idem, Saghir , 
1, 62. A similar statement is contained in a tradition of the Companion c Abdallah ibn 
Bishr. See Majma c al-zawd J id, VIII, 14 (TabaranI). 

69 Ahmad, Musnad , V, 259. 


70 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 371-72. 

71 The isnad: c Abd al-Rahman ibn Ghanm al-Ash c ari (Syrian, d. AH 78) <— Abu Ma- 
lik al-Ash c ar! Prophet. See Ibn Abi Shayba, VII, no. 3810; Ibn Maja, II, no. 4020 
(36:22); Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XV, no. 6758; Bayhaqi, Sunan , VIII, 295; X, 221. See also 
Bukhari, Tdrikh kabir, I, no. 967; TabaranI, Kabir, III, no. 3419. And see a parallel ver- 


S on >n Bukhari, Sahih, VII, 138 (74:6); Abu Dawud, II, 369 (31:6); Bayhaqi, Sunan, X, 
^UKanz, XI, no. 30926. 
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sayn (d. AH 52) in which the Prophet states: “[There will be] in this com¬ 
munity khasf and qadhf and maskh”. Someone asks the Prophet: “When 
will it be?” The Prophet: “When slave-girls and musical instruments ap¬ 
pear, and when wine is consumed .” 72 A very similar dialogue is des¬ 
cribed in traditions of the Companion Abu Malik al-Ash c ari 73 and Abu 
Sa c Id al-Khudri . 74 The same discourse appears in an extended version of 
the triple calamity, of the above-mentioned Sahl ibn Sa c d al-Ansarl . 75 A 
version of Abu Hurayra adds homosexuals and lesbians to the list, as 
well as the sin of false testimony . 76 Homosexuals and lesbians are also 
threatened with maskh and khasf in a tradition of Anas ibn Malik, in 
which this fate will be inflicted on them with a blazing wind emerging 
from the East . 77 

The range of sins entailing eschatological deformation—including 
transformation into apes and pigs—has been expanded in the following 
tradition to include a variety of social and moral misbehaviour. The 
tradition is of the Medinan Companion Mu c adh ibn Jabal (d. ah 18) 
which is recorded as a commentary on Surat al-Naba 3 (78): 18. Here God 
says that people are about to be resurrected “in troops” (afwajan). The 
Prophet is said to have told Mu c adh that the “troops” stand for ten groups 
among Muhammad’s umma , all of whom will be deformed because of 
their sins. The first group will consist of those who will be turned into 
apes because they have been slanderers, and the second group will con¬ 
sist of those who will be turned into pigs because they enjoyed ill-gotten 
property (suht). The rest of the groups are of those who have taken usury, 
been oppressive in judgement, behaved arrogantly, and so on. They will 
be turned upside down so that they will crawl on their faces, will become 
blind, deaf, etc . 78 


72 Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, VI, no. 2309 (31:38). See also Dam, Fitan , III, no. 340. 

73 TabaranI, Kabir, III, no. 3410. 

74 Idem, Awsat, VII, no. 6901. 

75 Idem, Kabir , VI, no. 5810. 

76 Kashf al-astar, IV, no. 3405. 

77 DaylamI, Firdaws, I, no. 1296; SuyutI, Durr, II, 302 (on 5:78). 

78 SuyutI, Durr , VI, 307 (from Ibn Mardawayhi). See also Qurtubl, Tadhkira, 203. 
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Confirming Versions 

Some versions about the above kinds of disapproved pleasures contain 
additional remarks affirming that the punitive transformation into apes 
and pigs will indeed befall Muslims. Such expanded versions were 
needed because the notion that such a beastly type of punishment, which 
was once meted out to Jews and Christians, could also befall good obedi¬ 
ent Muslims—just for not drinking the correct beverage or wearing the 
right cloth—seemed absurd to people still convinced of the unique vir¬ 
tues of the Muslims as God’s chosen community. 

Thus, in a version of the Companion Abu Hurayra the Prophet de¬ 
clares that at the end of days people of his community will be metamor¬ 
phosed into apes and pigs. Someone asks him whether this will be the 
fate of those who profess the shahada and observe the duty of fasting, 
and the Prophet confirms it. He then goes on to explain that this will be 
their fate, because of the pleasure they used to take in music and in slave- 
girls, and because they drank wine. They will spend the night enjoying 
these things, and will become apes and pigs in the morning . 79 

A similar confirmation was provided for the triple calamity. A ver¬ 
sion of the Meccan Successor c Abd al-Rahman ibn Sabit (d. AH 118) 
contains an additional remark of the Prophet to the effect that indulgence 
in the above acts will result in the triple calamity, even if the guilty Mus¬ 
lims adhere to the shahada , that is, the initial tenet of the Islamic creed . 80 

The same message is conveyed in c Alisha’s version of the dialogue 
appended to the announcement about the triple calamity. This version 
was recorded by al-Tirmidhi . 81 The Prophet stresses that the calamity will 
not be prevented even if the Muslims have righteous individuals (salt- 
hun) among them. This means that Muslim sinners will not enjoy mercy 
emanating from the intercession of the righteous. 


79 Abu Nu c aym, Hilya, III, 119-20. The isnad : Sulayman ibn Salim <— Hassan ibn 
Abi Sinan (Basran) <— Abu Hurayra <— Prophet. 

80 Ibn Abl Shayba, XV, no. 19391; Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 375; Dani, Fitan, III, no. 
339 . 

81 

TirmidhI/7wifi/<3, VI, no. 2280 (31:21). See also Dani, Fitan, III, no. 341. 
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* * * 

There are many more traditions warning the Muslims against repeating 
the sins of others, but they are not cast in any of the patterns surveyed in 
the foregoing chapters. They pertain to various ritual and cultural aspects 
of the life of the Muslims, such as the veneration of the dead, the con¬ 
struction of extravagant mosques, the usage of certain types of garments 
and shoes, and so on. Some of these phenomena of assimilation have 
already been discussed in scholarly works, 82 but as far as the textual 
dynamics between the Bible and the Qur°an are concerned, it is hoped 
that the features most essential to the study of the evolving Islamic self- 
image have been demonstrated in this book. 


82 Especially Kister, “Do not Assimilate Yourselves...”. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the foregoing chapters may be summarised at three 
levels: the Children of Israel, the Arab believers, and Bible and Qur°an. 

The Children of Israel 

The traditions about the Children of Israel reveal tension between two 
contrasting aspects of their image: righteousness and sin, the latter evi¬ 
dently being the predominant one. The righteous aspect is apparent 
mainly in traditions employing Jewish messianic ideas, and especially the 
hope for a renewed Israelite conquest of the Promised Land (Chapter 1). 
In their Islamic presentation, these ideas are embedded in a common 
Jewish-Arab messianism, which seems to be the historiographical out¬ 
come of an apologetic need to legitimise the Islamic conquest of Syria. 
This emerges in traditions that present the conquest as a renewed exodus 
fulfilling a predestined Biblical scheme aimed at providing the Jews with 
their deliverance through the Arabs. Such traditions were designed to 
form the retrospective memory of the Arab conquest of al-Sham as an act 
of Jewish deliverance supported by “Judeo-Muslim” Israelites like Ka c b 
al-Ahbar. The same messianic notions were also applied to the eschatolo¬ 
gical sphere of the clash with the Byzantines, and an active part was as¬ 
signed here to the Israelite Lost Tribes, which were expected to return as 
valiant warriors helping the Arabs to confront the Byzantines and take 
Constantinople. 

Jewish messianism lias also been retained in traditions extending to 
Arabia the status of a sacred land, which was designed to counterbalance 
foe status of al-Sham as the Promised Land (Chapter 2). These traditions 

[ present the Hijaz as a destination for Israelite pilgrimage and as the focus 
of the religious orientation of the Israelite Lost Tribes. 

The sinful image of the Israelites, however, is more prevalent in our 
sources; this comes out in traditions focused more on the history of the 
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Israelites than on their messianic dreams. This history is marked by sins 
that caused the people of Israel to lose to the Arabs their status of a cho¬ 
sen community (Chapters 3-5). The sins are idolatry (mainly the worship 
of the calf), rebellion and inner division. These became the chief model 
of evil which was repeated within Islamic society, thus making the Isra¬ 
elites a symbol of deviation from the good sunna of the Prophet, and of 
assimilation with others (Chapters 6-10). 

The collective role of the Children of Israel as representatives of evil, 
which means that they have violated the laws of their own prophets, is 
the central axis of the lesson that the traditions draw from world history. 
This means that Goitein’s observation that the Muslims regarded the 
Children of Israel as their brothers” 1 —apart from being based on a 
poorly edited text—is supported by not a single substantial piece of 
evidence. Equally unjustified is his observation that “the most important 
aspect of the image of the Banu Israel in Muslim literature is the piety 
attributed to them. 2 Piety is only attributed to individual Israelites, while 
Israel as a collective community is considered sinful and has always 
remained so, as far as Islamic tradition is concerned. Their only redeem¬ 
ing feature has been the fact that they had prophets and scriptures, and 
that a minority among them remained faithful to the word of God. Only 
the latter group became a model of piety, and mainly for Shi c is. 

The Arabs 

The traditions selected for the present study establish a direct link be¬ 
tween the Israelites and the Arab believers. The changing nature of the 
link indicates stages in the formation of the Islamic self-image. 

Since the earliest stages of the formation of their historical percep¬ 
tion, the Muslims saw themselves as God’s new chosen community; but 
their link to God s previous chosen communities, i.e. the Jews and the 
Christians, underwent some significant changes. The initial event which 
brought Arab believers into direct contact with Jews and Christians in the 
context of world history was the conquest of Syria, the land of the proph¬ 
ets, the Promised Land. The link between Arabs and others as delineated 


1 Above, 177. 

2 Goitein, “Band Israel”, El 2 ,1, 1022a. 
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in traditions pertaining to this stage is one of equality. Arabs and Jews 
are equal members in a universal community of believers chosen by God 
to fulfil His predestined messianic plan. This plan is preordained to be 
carried out through a Jewish-Arab anti-Byzantine campaign (Chapter 1). 
However, the universal perception of faith could not last long, and par¬ 
ticularistic factors soon started surfacing, especially the need to preserve 
the Arab-HijazI origin of Islam. At first, the notion of an Israelite messi¬ 
anic link marking the rise of Islam was extended from Syria to Arabia. 
This expansion is discernible in traditions adding a Hijazi hue to Jewish 
Islamised messianism which was worked into traditions describing the 
Hijazi stage of the rise of Islam. These traditions pertain to Muhammad’s 
prophetic career (Chapter 2). Soon enough, the actual link between Jews 
and Arabs as established in the traditions about Muhammad’s life 
changed from equality to superiority. Muhammad’s Arabs emerge in the 
traditions as the only members in the chosen community, while the Jews, 
who in real life were treated as ahl al-dhimma , have been excluded from 
it. The traditions based the right of the Arabs to replace others as God’s 
only chosen people on their devotion to the military goals set for them by 
their Prophet, whose primary aim was to capture the Meccan sanctuary 
(Chapters 3^1). The superiority of the Arabs was defined not only in the 
military Hijazi context but also in the global one, and it became the 
central axis of world history, from creation to resurrection (Chapter 5). 

On the other hand, schisms within Islamic society considerably di¬ 
minished Islamic self-confidence in its own status as a chosen commu¬ 
nity, and various sections of Islamic society were accused of assimilation 
with other communities who had sinned and lost the grace of God. These 
were factions such as Khawarij and Qadaris, as well as Shi c is, whose 
ranks included Jewish and Christian converts to Islam. The orthodox 
campaign against them resulted in traditions basing the link between 
Muslims and others on the similarity in their sins as well as in their pu- 
| nishments. These traditions became the major weapon which Sunni Islam 
employed to face the dangers of assimilation, and to urge the Muslims to 
adhere to the good sunna of the Prophet and his Companions, which 
I would secure for them a distinctive Islamic identity (Chapters 6-10). 
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Bible and Qur’an 

The material examined in the foregoing chapters revolves around two 
parallel literary pivots, the Bible (including Talmudic and Midrashic 
sources) and the Qur°an. Each of them has a twofold role: to supply 
Islamic tradition with vocabulary and ideas, and themselves to be a 
theme in the traditions. 

The Bible 

The Bible and other Jewish sources are noticed as the origins of vocabu¬ 
lary and ideas mainly in the realm of common Arab-Jewish messianism 
(Chapter 1). Mainly noticed here are the traditions using Biblical prophe¬ 
cies about the advent of the Servant of God, the destruction of the ene¬ 
mies of Jerusalem, and the reconstruction of the Temple. The prophecies 
provide the basis for the notion that the Arab conquest of the Promised 
Land represents Jewish deliverance. For the eschatological stage of the 
clash with the Byzantines, Jewish sources have provided the hope for the 
return of the exiled tribes of Israel, which in their Islamic role assist the 
Muslims to take Constantinople in a renewed exodus. The myth of the 
Lost Tribes that dwell behind the Sabbatic River is particularly essential 
in the HijazI sphere (Chapter 2), where these tribes appear as believers 
following Muhammad and as pilgrims to Mecca. 

In the realm of messianism, the Bible is also a theme on its own and 
serves to provide the divine attestation to the notion that the Arab con¬ 
quest of Syria represents a divine scheme. The relevant passages are 
adduced from the Bible by Ka c b al-Ahbar. 

The prevalence of the Bible in the messianic realm indicates a corre¬ 
lation between reliance on Jewish models and acceptance of Jews as 
equal potential members in the universal community of the believers. 
This indicates a very early stage in the evolution of the Islamic self- 
image, when the young Islamic culture that strove for legitimation looked 
for its models in the well-established monotheistic culture with which it 
was brought into direct contact. 
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The Qur°dn 

Unlike the Bible, which only serves as the origin of vocabulary and ideas 
in the messianic sphere, the Qur°anic impact is noticed almost every¬ 
where, and especially in texts based on a particularist perception of the 
faith and on the exclusion of the Israelites from the chosen community. 
The prevalence of the Qur°an in these texts indicates attempts at disso¬ 
ciation from Jewish models and at exclusive reliance on a genuine Arab 
origin of sacred history. The Qur°an serves here as the sole origin of 
information about the history of Israel, and provides the major themes of 
Israelite sin, thus rendering the Jews inferior to the Arab believers 
(Chapters 3-5). 

The Qur 3 an also remains the major axis in traditions in which the su¬ 
periority of Arabs over Israelites shifts to similarity uniting them all in a 
common fate of sin and punishment (Chapters 6-10). Here the Qur°an 
not only provides the vocabulary and ideas, but also features as a theme 
on its own. It plays the pivotal role in schisms and inner divisions, and 
signals therefore assimilation with the Children of Israel, who were 
pervaded by similar conflicts over their own scriptures. Hence, although 
the Qur 3 an was supposed to ensure for the Muslims their distinctive 
identity, it eventually became a source for their assimilation. Perhaps this 
could not be helped, since from the very outset the Qur°an and the Bible 
had so much in common. 

Epilogue: the Chronology of the Islamic Self-Image 

The above chapters have been arranged according to the assumed chro¬ 
nology of the evolution of the Islamic self-image. However, this chronol¬ 
ogy cannot be supported by the dating of the traditions because a reliable 
dating tool does not seem to exist. Various principles for dating traditions 
have been suggested both by members of the Schacht school and by their 
opponents alike, but the mutual criticism they exchange with one another 
shows clearly that a reliable tool for dating traditions has not yet been 
developed, and probably never will be. Moreover, even if such a tool did 
exist it would still be of little help, because a chronology of traditions is 
not identical with a chronology of ideas reflected in traditions. Some¬ 
times, even the earliest possible idea may only survive in a relatively late 
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tradition. Therefore, when trying to reconstruct a chronology of ideas 
reflected in given traditions, one ought to rely on external considerations 
that will make sense. Such considerations were used as a guide when 
structuring this book. 

The main decision taken was to begin with traditions evincing a mas¬ 
sive Biblical presence. This was done for two reasons. First, it is com¬ 
mon knowledge that Islam developed under the influence (and according 
to some—as a ramification) of Judaism and Christianity, and therefore 
traditions bearing a massive Biblical impact should be regarded as re¬ 
flecting early stages in this development. Second, starting with the tradi¬ 
tions that are dominated by the Bible, and hence postponing the traditions 
bearing an exclusive Qur°anic impact to later sections of the study, im¬ 
plies that the Qur°anic impact on Islamic tradition is secondary to the 
Biblical one. This has already been one of the conclusions of my previ¬ 
ous study on Muhammad’s biography, 3 and it seems to work here as 
well. In the present context it may perhaps be added that it is unlikely 
that the Qur°an had a significant impact on the Muslims at the very 
beginning of their history, because Islamic tradition itself tells us that the 
process by which this scripture was collected and codified was not ac¬ 
complished until the early Umayyad period. Since the Qur°an could 
become a literary model for historiography only when its availability 
increased considerably, it is feasible to assume that Jewish and Christian 
models of sacred history preceded the Quranic ones in Islamic tradition. 

The traditions that are under exclusive Qur 3 anic domination are dif¬ 
ferent from the Biblical ones mainly in that they change the Israelite 
image from righteousness to that of sin. These traditions fall into two 
subgroups, one that treats the sinful Israelites as inferior to the Arabs 
(Chapters 3-5) and another that treats the Arabs as akin to the sinful 
Israelites (Chapters 6-10). The former group seems to represent self- 
satisfaction, in fact, euphoric pride in the historical achievements of 
Islam following the sweeping conquest of the ancient world, while the 
latter group reflects disillusionment and fatalism caused by inner crisis. 
The decision here to discuss the traditions that reflect self-satisfaction 


3 See especially the case of Quranic and non-Qur’anic layers in the story of Mu 
hammad’s first revelation, as analysed in Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder , 103-12. 
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before the disillusioned ones is based on the assumption that euphoria 
usually precedes disillusionment, as well as on the supposition that it 
must have taken quite a while before a reaction against the cultural influ¬ 
ences of other communities arose. Such a reaction was caused by the fear 
that the non-Arab influence on Islamic society might eliminate the spe¬ 
cial status of Muhammad’s umma among the nations, and at this stage the 
preservation of a distinctive Islamic identity became the most essential 
need in the eyes of the religious leaders of Islamic society. The result was 
the dissemination of traditions attacking groups among Muslims who 
were blamed for the assimilation of Muslims with others, and striving to 
secure the values of sunna and jama c a. 



EXCURSUS A 


THE MICE AND THE LIZARDS 


In Chapters 1 and 2, the tribes of Israel were seen in messianic traditions 
presenting them as valiant warriors and righteous believers, in fact, as 
“Judeo-Muslims”. In this excursus traces of them will be sought in other 
fields of Islamic tradition. Such traces have survived in the realm of 
dietary law, and the image of the tribes is different here. They do not 
return in a messianic event of redemption, but rather survive as mice or 
lizards, having been turned into these animals because of God’s wrath, 
which means that they are sinners. A survey of the traditions about the 
survival of the Israelites as mice and lizards will demonstrate the preva¬ 
lence of the Jews’ sinful image in the eyes of the Muslims, and will at the 
same time unveil further aspects of the literary tension between the Bible 
and the Qur 3 an. 

The basic notion of the relevant traditions is that mice and lizards are 
survivors of the ancient Children of Israel, which renders their meat 
forbidden. The legal aspects of these traditions have already been studied 
by Michael Cook, 1 and the following discussion will concentrate on how 
the Israelites are treated in these traditions. 

The tribes of Israel are represented in the traditions by two different 
sets of terms describing them and their fate. In one set, the “Biblical” 
one, the terms are the originally Hebrew words sibt (a “tribe”) or sibtan 
(“two tribes”), and their fate is described by a series of verbs derived 
from the roots f.q.d ., d.Ll. and h.l.k. All three revolve around the notion 
of getting lost. This set will be referred to as the “Biblical” one because it 
clearly draws on the Biblical-Talmudic myth of the Lost Tribes that 
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dwell beyond the Sabbatic River. 2 In the second set, the terms describing 
the Israelites are clearly Qur°anic: the tribes are depicted as an umma , 
and their fate is maskh , which in the present context clearly denotes 
metamorphosis. Such an idea is Qur°anic, because the Qur°an speaks 
about Israelites being punished by being transformed into animals 
(Chapter 10). 

It is noteworthy that the form sibt —which belongs to the vocabulary 
defined as Biblical here—never occurs in the Qur°an, while the form 
asbat , when explicitly referring to the twelve tribes of Israel, is glossed 
by the more familiar Qur°anic term umam (7:160). This seems to indicate 
that the significance of the Qur°anic asbat in the sense of “tribes” was 
never entirely clear to readers of the Qur’an. In fact, the Qur°anic asbat 
was occasionally taken to stand for an individual proper name. 3 

In what follows, the interplay between the Biblical and Quranic sets 
of terms will be discussed first, and then an attempt will be made to trace 
the process by which the tribes of Israel became linked to mice and liz¬ 
ards. 

The Biblical and Quranic Sets of Terms 

The Mouse 

The Biblical set of terms is revealed in a tradition about the mouse, as 
recorded by Ahmad ibn Hanbal 4 The tradition is transmitted by the Bas- 
ran Successor Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. AH 110), on the authority of the 
Companion Abu Hurayra. The Prophet declares that a tribe (sibt) of the 
Children of Israel has been lost ( fuqida ), and then goes on to say that 
mice only partake of the milk of sheep but avoid the milk of camels 
(which means that they observe Jewish laws). The tradition implies that 
the mouse is a survivor of a lost Israelite tribe. 

The same tradition is also available with a Qur°anic vocabulary that 
replaces the Biblical one. This version is found in the hadith compilation 


2 Above, 26. 

3 Cf. Paret, Dev Koran: Kommentar und Konkordanz , 33. 

4 Ahmad, Musnad , II, 289. 
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of c Abd al-Razzaq, 5 and here the term sibt and the verb fq.d. do not 
occur; it is stated instead that the mouse has been metamorphosed 
(i mamsukha ). 

More versions of the same tradition gained access into canonical ha¬ 
dith compilations, and here the two sets are mixed. Thus, in the version 
appearing in al-Bukharl and Muslim, the root f.q.d. is retained, but the 
term sibt has been replaced by that of umma. It opens with the statement 
that an umma of the Children of Israel has been lost, and then follow the 
details about the Jewish diet of the mouse. 6 

The Lizard 

Some traditions about the lizard (in Arabic: dabb) are clearly of the 
Biblical type and use the vocabulary of the myth of the Lost Tribes. One 
of them is a Syrian tradition in which the Prophet is made to say that a 
tribe (sibt) of the Children of Israel has been lost (halaka), and that he 
fears that the lizards might be them. 7 

Another tradition is Basran, and is quoted from the Prophet by the 
Companion Abu Sa c Id al-Khudrl. It was recorded by c Abd al-Razzaq and 
others, and here the Prophet says that a tribe (sibt) of the Children of 
Israel, with whom God was angry, has been lost in wandering (taha) and 
the lizards may be the survivors of that tribe. 8 


5 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, IV, no. 8399. The tradition is quoted in Cook, “Dietary 
Law”, 225. See also Ch. Pellat, s.v. “Maskh”, El 2 . And see Muslim, VIII, 227 (53, Bab 
fi l-fa^ri wa-annahu miskh); Ahmad, Musnad , II, 279, 411. 

6 Bukhari, Sahlh, IV, 156 (59:15); Muslim, VIII, 226 (53, Bab fi l-fa 3 ri wa-annahu 
tniskh). See also Ahmad, Musnad , II, 234, 497; Tahawi, Mushkil , IV, 277; Damlri, Ha- 
yawan, II, 204. 

7 Ahmad, Musnad , IV, 227; Majma c al-zawa J id, IV, 40 (Ahmad). The isnad : c Abd 
al'Hainid ibn Bahrain al-Mada 3 inI <— Shahr ibn Hawshab (Syrian, d. AH 100) c Abd 
^•Rahman ibn Ghanm (Syrian, d. AH 78) <— Prophet. 

8 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf \ IV, no. 8679; Ibn Sa c d, I, 396; Tabari, Tahdhlb: Mus- 
nad c Vmar, I, 151 (no. 230); Ahmad, Musnad , III, 41, 42. In c Abd al-Razzaq’s isnad 
Abu Sa c Id is quoted by Abu c Imran al-Jawn! (Basran, d. AH 128). In all other sources he 
hquoted by Bishr ibn Harb Abu c Umar [ c Amr] al-Nadabi (Basran). 
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The Abu Nadra <—Abu Sa c id Tradition 

The interchange between the two sets of terms is revealed in one more 
Basran tradition of the same Abu Sa c id, in which this Companion is 
quoted by Abu Nadra (al-Mundhir ibn Malik, Basran, d. AH 108). The 
tradition was disseminated from Abu Nadra by various authorities, one of 
whom was the Basran Qatada. In his version, as recorded by Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, the Biblical set of terms is retained. The Prophet says that “two 
tribes” of the Children of Israel have been lost (dalla sibtani min Bani 
Isrd D ii ), and he fears that the lizards might be them. 9 

However, there are two more versions of Qatada in al-Tabari’s Tah- 
dhib al-athar , and one of them uses the Qur 3 anic vocabulary, not the 
Biblical one. Here the Prophet says that the lizard might belong to an 
umma that was transformed ( musikhat ). 10 The other version is mixed. In 
it, the Prophet says that an umma of the Children of Israel was “lost” 
(< dallat ) instead of “transformed”. 11 

The versions using the Qur°anic vocabulary are evidently more 
prevalent than those of the Biblical type. They also gained entrance into 
canonical compilations of hadith . Muslim recorded in his Sahih two 
versions of the Abu Nadra <- Abu Sa c Id tradition, one circulated by the 
Basran Dawud ibn Abi Hind (d. AH 139) and the other by the Basran Abu 
c Aqil al-Dawraqi (Bashir ibn c Uqba). In the version of Dawud, 12 the 
Prophet is consulted about the lizard and says that a group (umma) of the 
Children of Israel was transformed (musikhat). In Ibn Maja, the version 
of Dawud only speaks of an umma that was transformed without speci¬ 
fying its exact affiliation. 13 

Other versions of the Abu Nadra <- Abu Sa c Id tradition are mixed too. 
This is the case in another version also transmitted by Dawud ibn Abi 
Hind. It is recorded in al-Tabari’s Tahdhib al-athar and states that an 


9 Ahmad, Musnad , III, 46. 

10 Tabari, Tahdhib: Musnad c Umar , I, 151 (no. 229). 

11 Ibid., I, 150-51 (no. 228). 

12 Muslim, VI, 70 (34, Bab ibdhat al-dabb). See also Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 324. And 
see Tabari, Tahdhib: Musnad c Umar , I, 149-50, 152 (nos. 226, 232); Ahmad, Musnad, 
III, 5, 19, 66. 

13 Ibn Maja, II, no. 3240 (28:16). See also Tabari, Tahdhib: Musnad c Umar , I, 182 
(no. 297). 


umma of the Children of Israel has been “lost” {fuqidat) rather ,h 
“transformed”. 14 nan 

The version of Abu c Aqil of the Abu Nadra <- Abu Sa c id tradition as 
recorded by Muslim, 15 is also mixed: the term sibt emerges, but the root 
m.s.kh is also used, instead of f.q.d. The Prophet states that God had 
cursed {la 1 ana), or had been angry with ( ghadiba ), a tribe {sibt) of the 
Children of Israel, and transformed its members {fa-masakhahum) into 
reptiles, and Muhammad therefore did not eat lizards because they might 
be them. In the version of the same Abu c AqiI as recorded in some non- 
canonical compilations, 16 “two tribes” ( sibtayn) are mentioned, but they 
are again said to have been “metamorphosed” rather than “lost”. 

Other Basran Versions 

There are further Basran versions, one of which uses the QuCanic vo¬ 
cabulary. It is of the Basran Companion Samura ibn Jundab al-Fazari (d. 
AH 58), and in it the Prophet, while speaking about the lizard, declares 
that an Israelite umma has been metamorphosed. 17 Another version, a 
mixed one recorded by Ibn Maja, is of the Companion Khuzayma ibn 
Jaz 3 al-Sulami. The Prophet says that an umma has been lost {fuqidat), 
and therefore he does not partake of the meat of lizards. 18 

Kufan Versions 

There are also Kufan versions in which the lizard emerges as an Israelite. 
None of them is purely Biblical; some are Quranic and others are mixed. 
A QuCanic version is the one containing a story in which the Muslims 


14 Tabari, Tahdhib: Musnad c Umar, I, 152 (no. 231). 

Muslim, VI, 70 (34, Bab ibdhat al-dabb). Sec also Ahmad, Musnad, III, 62; Ta- 
•jawi, Sharii ma'ani, IV, 198; idem, Mushkil, IV, 279. 

Tayalisi, Musnad, no. 2153; Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 325. 

Tabari, Tahdhib: Musnad c Umar, I, 182-83 (nos. 299, 300). The isndd: ‘Abd al- 
ahk ibn 'Umayr al-Qurashi (Kufan, d. AH 136) 4 - Husayn ibn Qabisa al-Fazari (Ku- 
T’ Samura ibn Jundab <- Prophel. See also Ahmad, Musnad, V, 19, 21; Tabarani, 
to ' 11 " 0 - l877: VII > nos ' 6788-90; Jahawi, Sharh ma'ani, IV, 197-98; idem, 
•r it//, IV, 279. And cf. Kashf al-astar, II, no. 1216: umma musikhat. 
f Ibn Maja, II, no. 3245 (28:17). The isndd: c Abd al-Karim ibn Abi l-Mukhariq 
an, d. ah 127) 4 — Hibban ibn Ja/. 1 al-Sulami 4 — Khuzayma ibn Jaz 3 4 — Prophet. 
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hunt lizards during the raid of Tabuk and cook them. The Prophet hears 
about this and asks to see one of the cooked lizards, turns it over with a 
stick and says: “The foot [of the lizard] resembles a human hand. Groups 
(i umam ) of the Children of Israel incurred the wrath [of God], and were 
therefore transformed ( musikhat ) into reptiles crawling on the earth”. 19 In 
this tradition, the lizard is considered of metamorphic human origin be¬ 
cause of the human shape of its foot. 20 

A large group of traditions was transmitted by the Kufan Successor 
Zayd ibn Wahb al-Juhani (d. AH 96) on the authority of several Com¬ 
panions. Some are strictly Qur 3 anic and appear in the canonical compila¬ 
tions. One was transmitted by Zayd on the authority of the Medinan 
Companion Thabit [b. Yazid] ibn Wadi c a (or: Wada c a) al-Ansarl. It 
speaks of an umma of the Children of Israel that has been transformed 
(musikhat); it was recorded by Ibn Sa c d, 21 and reappears in no less than 
three canonical compilations. 22 In some versions, the reference to the 
Children of Israel is absent, and the umma remains unspecified. 23 

In a mixed version belonging to the same group, the root f.q.d. reap¬ 
pears to describe the fate of the umma. This account is only recorded in 
non-canonical sources. 24 


19 Ibn Abl 1-Dunya, c Uqubdt , no. 358. The isndd : Jarir ibn c Abd al-Hamld al-Dabbl 
(Kufan, d. AH 188) c Ata 3 ibn al-Sa°ib (Kufan, d. AH 136) <— Abu Zabyan (Husayn 
ibn Jundab) (Kufan, d. AH 89) Prophet. 

20 See also Jahiz, Hayawdn, VI, 77; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, XVII, 65-66; Jibrail 
S. Jabbur, The Bedouins and the Desert: Aspects of Nomadic Life in the Arab East, 
trans. from the Arabic and ed. Lawrence I. Conrad (Albany, 1995), 147. 

21 Ibn Sa c d, I, 395-96. 

22 Abu Dawud, II, 318 (26:27); Ibn Maja, II, no. 3238 (28:16); Nasari, Kubrd, III, 
no. 4832 (38:28); IV, no. 6651 (61:17). See also Tabari, Tahdhlb: Musnad c Umar, I, 
179 (no. 291); Bukhari, Tdrikh kabir, II, 170-71 (no. 2092); Ahmad, Musnad , IV, 220; 
Tahawl, Sharh ma c dnl , IV, 197; idem, Mushkil, IV, 278. 

23 Nasa’i, Kubrd, III, nos. 4833-34 (38:28); IV, nos. 6649-50 (61:17). See also Da- 
riml, II, no. 2016 (7:8); Ibn Sa c d, I, 395; Tabari, Tahdhlb: Musnad c Umar, I, 179-180 
(nos. 292-93); Bukhari, Tdrikh kabir, II, 171 (no. 2092); Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 220 , V, 
390; Ibn Qani°, Sahdba, I, no. 131; Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 325; Tahawi, Sharh ma‘drit, 
IV, 198; idem, Mushkil , IV, 278. 

24 Tahawl, Sharh ma c dni , IV, 198; idem, Mushkil, IV, 279. 
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Several versions were circulated by Zayd ibn Wahb on the 
of the Companion c Abd al-Rahman ibn Hasana (brother of ShurahbH ^ 


Hasana). They all appear in non-canonical compilations. In 


one of them. 


the Prophet avoids the meat of the lizard because an umma of the Chil * 
dren of Israel has been transfonned (musikhat)? 5 while in another 
sion, musikhat is again replaced by fuqidat : “has been lost’\ 2 6 i n Qne 
account, we find the inconclusive mixed formulation: umma fuqidat aw 
musikhat (“a group that has been lost or transformed”). 27 

Zayd ibn Wahb also circulated a tradition on the authority of Hudhay- 
fa ibn al-Yaman, which is of the Qur 3 anic type. It speaks of an umma that 
has been transformed. 28 


Hijdzi Versions 

There is only one version coming from the Hijaz. It was circulated on the 
authority of the Medinan Companion Jabir ibn c Abdallah and has been 
recorded by c Abd al-Razzaq 29 and Muslim. 30 Here the Prophet refuses to 
eat a lizard offered to him, saying that it might represent “transformed 
members of the [old] generations” (min al-qurun allati musikhat). The 
Qur’anic element in the tradition is discernible not only in the idea of 
maskh , but also in the term qurun , by which the Qur 3 an sometimes refers 
to past sinful generations who were punished by God (e.g. 25:38). 


25 Ibn Hibban, Sahlh, XII, no. 5266; Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 325; Tabari, Tahdhlb: 
Musnad c Umar, I, 185 (no. 303); Abu Ya c la, II, no. 931; Kashf aTastdr, II, no. 1217; 
Tahawl, Sharh ma c dni, IV, 197; idem, Mushkil, IV, 278; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, 
XVII, 65. 

With fuqidat instead of musikhat : Tabari, Tahdhlb: Musnad c Umar, I, 180-81, 185 
(nos. 294, 302); Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 196; Ibn Hazm, Muhalla, VII, 431; Ibn c Abd al- 
Barr, Tamhid, XVII, 65; Majma c al-zawa°id, IV, 39^10. 

27 Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 196. 

28 

Tabari, Tahdhlb: Musnad c Umar, I, 178 (no. 290); Kashf al-astdr, II, no. 1215. Cf. 
Ahmad, Musnad, V, 390. 

29 

C ^bd al-Razzaq, Musannaf', IV, no. 8680. 

Muslim, VI, 70 (34, Bab ibahat al-dabb). The isndd: Abu I-Zubayr (Muhammad 
n Muslim ibn Tadrus, Meccan, d. AH 126) <— Jabir ibn c Abdallah <— Prophet. See also 
mad, Musnad, III, 323, 380; Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 324; Tahawl, Sharh ma c dnl, IV, 

• And see Tabari, Tahdhlb: Musnad c Umar, I, 181 (no. 296): umma mina l-umam. 
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Summary 

From this survey of the various traditions about the Israelite lizard, it 
becomes clear that there are very few strictly Biblical versions, and none 
appears in a canonical hadith compilation. In the canonical compilations, 
most versions are either strictly Qur°anic or mixed. In most of the mixed 
versions, the Israelites are described by their Qur 3 anic collective desig¬ 
nation ( umma ), but their fate is depicted in its Biblical designation 
(“lost”). 

The predominance of Qur°anic elements in our traditions confirms 
the impression gained from the previous chapters, namely, that the Qur- 
°an tends to replace the Bible as an origin of vocabulary and concepts. 

The few strictly Biblical versions are Syrian and Basran, while the 
others are mostly Basran and Kufan, and also HijazI, though rarely. This 
accords with the basic assumption made in Chapter 1, in which the Syr¬ 
ian sphere features as the earliest provenance of Biblical notions taken up 
into Islamic tradition, and especially of those connected with the tribes of 
Israel. 

Israelites and Lizards 

While the notion that the sinful Israelites became animals by way of pu¬ 
nishment is Qur 3 anic, the idea that Israelite sinners could be transformed 
into lizards or mice stands in clear disharmony with the Qur°an, where 
the species into which Jews and Christians were changed are only apes 
and pigs (Chapter 10). Therefore, the idea of lizards and mice repre¬ 
senting Israelite sinners must have reached Islamic hadith via a non-Qur- 
°anic channel. This idea seems to be Arabian by origin. 

The Arabian origin of the notion of the Israelite metamorphic origin 
of the lizard is indicated in a report recorded by Ibn Qutayba in his Kitdb 
al-ma c dnl al-kahlr? x Here a poetic verse is recorded which is said to 
have been composed by an a c rabi, that is, a Bedouin, concerning a lizard 
which he has hunted: 

The people of the market say when we come: 

“This is an Israelite, by the Lord of the House”. 


yaqulu ahiu l-suqi lamma ji J nd 

hadhd wa-rabbi l-bayti fsrd lna (= Isrd D lla). 



The people who swear by the “Lord of the House”, which is the Ka c b 
are most probably Meccans who express their dislike of the lizard b 
saying that it is a metamorphosed Israelite. Ibn Qutayba records in ^ 
ciation with this verse a widely current episode in which a certain scholar 
sees a man eating lizard’s meat, and says to him: “You have just eaten an 
old man of the Children of Israel”, meaning that the Israelite was tnns. 
formed ( musikha ). 32 

Ibn Qutayba’s report is based on the view that in pre-Islamic Arabia 
the belief in the Israelite metamorphic origin of some distasteful animals 
was already prevalent, mainly in sedentary places such as Mecca. In 
other words, Ibn Qutayba’s report indicates that ideas concerning the 
Israelite origin of beasts and reptiles could have arisen from anti-Jewish 


feelings in pre-Islamic Arabia. 33 On the other hand, Israelites were not 
the only metamorphic origin of lizards, and in a less current report this 
species is said to be a metamorphosed Bedouin who used to kill passen¬ 
gers or rob pilgrims. 34 

The following process can be imagined to have taken place in view of 
this evidence. When the sinful image of the Children of Israel became 
predominant, the popular pre-Islamic view about the Israelite origin of 
the lizard was applied to the myth of the Lost Tribes. This combination is 
reflected in the above traditions, which speak about lizards being survi¬ 
vors of an Israelite sibt that became lost. Soon enough, the textual for¬ 
mulation of the idea acquired Qur’anic attire, which is reflected in 
traditions in which the lizard belongs to a metamorphosed umma. 

Eventually, the scope of the Qur°anic punitive transformation could 
be expanded to include not only apes and pigs, but also lizards, as well as 
other species not included in the Qur°anic original list of metamorphosed 
creatures. The expanded scope is demonstrated in Shi c i sources, where 


32 

2 Loc - ciL See also Jahiz, Hayawan , VI, 77, 477. And see Ch. Pellat, s.v. “Maskh”, 

^ For other kinds of beasts associated with Jews see Jahiz, Hayawan , VI, 476-77. 

Ibn Babuya, Khisdl, 493-94 (nos. 1-2); al-Shaykh al-Mufid, Ikhtisds, 137-38. 


31 Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma c am l-kablr, II, 646. 
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the theme of metamorphosis is dealt with extensively. 35 A tradition of the 
eighth imam Abu 1-Hasan al-Rida ( C A1I ibn Musa, d. AH 203) describes 
the Israelite metamorphic origin of the lizard and the eel along similar 
lines to those of the apes and the pigs. He says that a group ( firqa ) of the 
Children of Israel did not believe in the miracle of the Table and was lost 
in wandering ( fa-tdhu ). Some of them fell into the sea (becoming eels), 
and others ended up on dry land (becoming lizards). 36 In other Shl c i 
traditions the lizard is not mentioned, but the list of species into which 
the Children of Israel were transformed is otherwise longer and contains 
various kinds of fish (including the eel) and reptiles. 37 

As with the apes and the pigs, the eel and other types of fish became 
ammunition in Shi c i anti-Umayyad propaganda. A Shi c i tradition says 
that the Marwanids were transformed into eels and so on, because they 
had shaved their beards and twisted their moustaches. 38 They are here 
accused of imitating the ways of non-Muslims, which again demonstrates 
the Muslims’ fear of assimilation with others. 


35 For the idea of metamorphosis in Shi c I Imami sources see Cook, “Dietary Law”,i 
223. To the Shi c i sources mentioned in nn. 43-47 add Ibn Babuya, Khisal, 493—94 (nos. 
1-2); al-Shaykh al-Mufid, Ikhtisas, 137-38; Kulini, VI, 243^17 (nos. 1-16). 

36 Kulini, VI, 246 (no. 14). Cf. Jahiz, Hayawan, VI, 77; Cook, “Dietary Law”, 241. 

37 Kulini, I, 350. Cf. ps.-Mas c udI, Ithbat , 80. 

38 Ibid., 346. 


EXCURSUS B 


THE TWELVE PRINCES 


In his role as a Judeo-Muslim”, Ka c b al-Ahbar appears in Islamic tradi¬ 
tion as providing Islamic sacred history with Biblical foundations that 
add to its messianic glory (Chapter 1). 

In the following lines, yet another example of Ka c b’s role as provider 
of Biblical links designed to anchor the history of the Islamic umma in a 
divine scheme will be analysed. This time the links do not pertain to the 
conquests but rather to the Islamic state. Ka c b turns the caliphs into 
leaders whose emergence takes place according to a predestined Biblical 
scheme. However, the Biblical link is now established not merely to 
glorify the caliphs, but also and mainly to warn the Muslims of an im¬ 
pending calamity. Ka c b’s apocalypse will be examined below together 
with other traditions predicting the emergence of the caliphs, and this 

analysis will show yet another instance of tension between Bible and 
Qur'an. 

Bible: the Ishmaelite Link 

The Biblical link of the Islamic caliphs comes out in an apocalypse re¬ 
corded in Kitab al-fitan of Nu c aym ibn Hammad, in which Ka c b predicts 
the emergence of twelve leaders among the Muslims. The apocalypse has 
its origin in Hims, and its earliest versions were circulated by Isma c il ibn 

I wH yyaSh d - AH 181) on the authority of “trustworthy masters” 

I om he does not mention by name. In one of these versions, Ka c b utters 
apocalypse in response to a question posed to him by a person called 
“ who elsewhere is described as a Christian hermit (rahib), well 
rs e in holy scriptures, who acquired his knowledge before the 
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emergence of the Prophet. 1 In the present version, 2 Isma c Il ibn c Ayyash 
says: 

Our trustworthy masters have told us that Yashu c asked Ka c b what the number 
was of the “kings” ( muluk ) this community ( umma ) would have, and Ka c b said: 

“I have found written in the Torah ( al-tawrat ): ‘twelve rabbis (rabbi)’”. 

This tradition obviously alludes to Genesis 17:20, in which God promises 
Abraham as follows: 

As for Ishmael, I have heard thee. Behold, I have blessed him, and will make 
him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly. Twelve princes ( nesi 3 im ) shall 
he beget, and I will make him a great nation. 

This passage inspired many Islamic traditions of annunciation in which 
the clause “great nation” (goy gadol) was interpreted as predicting the 
emergence of Muhammad as nabiyy ummi? In the present context, how¬ 
ever, attention is focused on the twelve predicted “princes” of Ishmael. In 
Hebrew they are called nes'fim (sing, nasi 3 ), i.e. “heads” (of a tribe, etc.). 
In English translations of the Bible, this word is usually rendered as 
“princes”, and in the Arabic text of Ka c b’s apocalypse they are rabbi (pi. 
rabbaniyyun ), i.e. “rabbis”. This seems to reflect the form rabrebin , 
which is used in the Aramaic translation (Onkelos) for the Hebrew 
nesi 3 im. The identification of Ishmael’s twelve princes with the leaders 
of “this community” indicates the well-known notion that Ishmael is the 
genealogical ancestor of the Arabs. 

The Islamic rulers who are identified by Ka c b with the princes of 
Ishmael are called “kings”, which seems to accord with the fact that Ya- 
shu c , who calls them so, is not a Muslim. Being a non-Muslim he is not 
expected to use the strictly Islamic term khalifa , a “caliph”. For a non- 


1 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, 65, 113,424. 

2 Ibid., 53. The isnad: Abu 1-Mughira al-HimsI ( c Abd al-Quddus ibn al-Hajjaj al- 
Khawlanl, d. AH 212) <— Isma c il ibn c Ayyash <— his masters <— Yashu c <— Ka'b. 

3 On Genesis 17:20 and al-nabiyy al-ummi see Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, 24. 

On the role of Genesis 17:20 in Islam see also Etan Kohlberg, “From Imamiyya to 

Ithna- c Ashariyya”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 39 (1976), 

527. 


Muslim, any Islamic ruler who is not a prophet is a “king” atl( j 
also how rulers are usually referred to in apocalyptic texts since d * S 
of Daniel. 4 However, as will be seen below, the title “kings” h as °° k 
always remained neutral, later acquiring a derogatory meaning i T' 
present version, however, the word “kings” is still devoid of such unfl 
tering connotations. a ’ 

Ka c b’s apocalypse betrays much pessimism, in fact, fatalism. This • 
conveyed by the number 12, which is the central axis of the tradition 5 
Twelve is the total number of the predicted rulers, which means that there 
will only be twelve caliphs. In other words, the twelfth leader will mark 
the end of the Islamic umma, in fact, the apocalyptic end of the world 

This enables us to determine the latest possible date in which the tra¬ 
dition could have been put into circulation. It certainly could not have 
come into existence when it was already clear that Islamic rule had en¬ 
dured long enough to produce more than twelve caliphs. The tradition, 
therefore, could have come into existence during the lifetime of the 
twelfth caliph at the latest. 

The identity of the twelfth Muslim caliph is no mystery. He is c Umar 
II. His reign was indeed marked by an increased apocalyptic mood 
stemming from the fact that it coincided with the year AH 100. 5 This date, 
which marked the end of the first Islamic era, precipitated an apocalyptic 
mood indicated in many texts predicting the end of the world (the Hour) 
at the turn of the second century. 6 The apocalyptic fears were mixed with 
messianic expectations indicated by the fact that c Umar II was regarded 
as a mahdi , i.e. the long awaited redeemer, as so too was his predecessor, 
Sulayman. 7 Moreover, actual events which shattered Islamic society and 


4 E.g. Daniel 7:17, 24. 

For the coincidence of the reign of c Umar II with the turn of the second century cf. 
Crone and Hinds, God ’s Caliph , 114; Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft , I, 7. 

umbered tables of the Umayyad and c Abbasid caliphs with dates of accession may be 
found in Kennedy, The Prophet and the Age of the Caliphates , 403-404. 

For the rise in apocalyptic expectations towards the turn of the second century see 
ulinian Bashear, “Muslim Apocalypses and the Hour: a Case-Study in Traditional 
©interpretation”, Israel Oriental Studies 13 (1993), 90-92. 

Wilferd Madelung, s.v. “Mahdi”, El 2 , V, 231; Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph , 
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weakened Arab self-confidence took place during that same period; there 
was a growing sense of impending economic and social crisis which 
c Umar II tried to deal with through a policy of concessions towards non- 
Arab Muslims ( mawali ) and Shi c is. The memory of the recent abortive 
siege of Constantinople (ah 97-98/715-16) 8 must have contributed to the 
apocalyptic despair. In sum, the feeling was that the final fitan and the 
Hour were near at hand, and the situation was therefore ripe to read this 
menace back into the Biblical prophecy stating that Ishmael, i.e. the 
Arabs, would only have twelve “princes”. The twelfth “prince turned 
out to be none other than c Umar II. 

The apocalypse is available in further Syrian versions attributed to 
persons other than Ka c b, and these confirm its pessimistic message. In 
one of them, the prophet Muhammad appears as the first in the predicted 
line of twelve Islamic leaders. In this version, the secular title “kings” is 
not used, only “rabbis”, which makes it possible for the Prophet to join 
the group. The addition of the Prophet corresponds to the fact that Gene¬ 
sis 17:20 was perceived as containing a prophecy about the emergence of 
Muhammad (see above). The apocalyptic statement is this time made by 
a (Christian?) person named Sirj al-Yarmuki, who says that he found 
written in the Torah that this community would have twelve “rabbis”, 
one of whom would be their prophet, and when that number is completed 
they will oppress one another, behave unjustly and wage war on each 
other ( taghaw wa-baghaw wa-waqa c a ba D suhum baynahum). 9 The civil 
wars are explicitly mentioned here as immediately following the twelfth 
leader. The identity of the last ruler is no longer clear since the Prophet 
has been included in the group; he may still be c Umar II, provided that 
another ruler is excluded from the twelve. 


103, 114. On 'Umar II as mahdi and as fifth to the four rashidun see also Dam, Fitan, 
V, no. 587; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Jdmi c baydn al- c ilm, II, 185; Lalika’i, IV, nos. 2662. 
2664-69. 

8 For which see J.H. Mordtmann, s.v. “Kustantlniyya”, El 2 , V, 533. 

9 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, 53. See also Ibn 'Asakir (Mukhtasar), IX, 214. 
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The Princes of Moses 

There are yet other versions in which the Biblical link of the Islamic 
rulers has been retained, but these will be discussed later on. A version 
replacing the Biblical link with a Qur’anic one must first be discussed, 
thus again demonstrating the literary tension between the Bible and the 
Qur 3 an. With it we move from Syria to Iraq. This is a Kufan version of 
the Companion 'Abdallah ibn Mas'ud bearing the isndd: Mujalid ibn 
Sa'id <- al-Sha c bi ('Amir ibn Sharahil, d. ah 103) <- Masruq ibn al-Ajda' 
(d. AH 63) <- 'Abdallah ibn Mas'ud <- Prophet. A concise version of the 
tradition was recorded by Nu'aym ibn Hammad , 10 and the full text is 
available in other sources." A group of Companions is assembled in 
Kufa at the house of 'Abdallah ibn Mas'ud, who reads the Qur’an to 
them, upon which one of the Companions asks him: “Have you ever 
asked the Prophet how many caliphs (khalifa) will rule (yamliku)T Ibn 
Mas'ud confirms that he did ask the Prophet this question and that Mu¬ 
hammad’s answer was as follows: “Twelve, as was the number of the nu- 
qabd J of Moses.” Muhammad’s reply alludes to Surat al-Ma’ida (5): 12 , 
which reads: 

God took compact with the Children of Israel; and We raised up from them 

twelve chieftains ( nuqabd 3 ). 

The Qur’an most probably refers here to the Biblical twelve leaders of 
the tribes of the Children of Israel. In the Bible 12 they are again nesTim, 
but the Qur’an has turned them into nuqabd ’. Post-Qur’anic sources 
applied their model to Muslims to whom the authority of the Prophet 
Muhammad was delegated. This model is used already in Ibn Ishaq’s 
biography of the Prophet, where the title nuqabd ’ designates the twelve 
leaders of the Ansar appointed by Muhammad during the 'Aqaba meet- 


10 Nu'aym ibn Hammad, 52. 

11 Abu Ya'la, VIII, no. 5031; IX, nos. 5322-23; Ahmad, Musnad, I, 398, 406; Kashf 
i«-<w/or, II, no. 1586; Majma c al-zawa’id, V, 193; Ibn Hajar, Matdlib, II, nos. 2040-41; 

n athir, Biddya, VI, 248; Kanz, VI, no. 14971; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, II, 32; Suyuti, 
ltr, \ II, 267. 

12 

Numbers 7:2. Cf. Paret, Der Koran: Kommentar und Konkordanz, 117. 
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ings. 13 The latter are also compared to the twelve apostles ( hawariyyun) 
of Jesus. 14 

The tradition of c Abdallah ibn Mas c ud applies the Qur°anic model of 
Moses’ twelve nuqaba 3 to the twelve leaders of our apocalypse, and thus 
the Qur’anic model of Moses has replaced the Biblical one of Ishmael. 
The prediction of the emergence of the twelve Islamic leaders is now 
attributed to the Prophet himself, who has replaced Ka c b. The versions 
using the Qur°anic model of the nuqaba •’ gained a wider circulation than 
did the versions employing the non-Quranic model of the princes of Ish¬ 
mael. The Iraqi provenance of the tradition employing the model of Mo¬ 
ses indicates a rejection of strictly Biblical models originating in Syria. 
However, the basic message of the link between the caliphs and the 
twelve princes of Moses is not different from that between them and the 
twelve princes of Ishmael. In both cases their number is final and hence 
ominous. 

The Revised Apocalypse of the Princes of Ishmael 

As time went on and nothing happened after the twelfth caliph, new 
versions of the apocalypse emerged which reflect the conditions of the 
history of the Islamic umma that continued to unfold after AH 100. The 
apocalyptic message gradually lost its predominance, and the focus was 
shifted to the identity of the twelve leaders, whose inclusion in the 
apocalypse was designed to convey various political messages and 
eventually to unite the Muslims in loyalty to their legitimate leaders. In 
these versions, the number 12 was changed from an absolute figure 
representing the entire number of Muslim leaders, to a relative number 
representing only a select group of them, not necessarily succeeding one 
another. Thus, the number 12 became a modular numerical framework 
which could be fitted to ever-changing lists of specific personalities, the 
identity of which and the way they were described in being determined 
by the political bias of the authors of the revised versions. 


The Ka C b-Yashu c Discourse 

To begin with, there are expanded versions of the discourse between 
Ka c b and Yashu 0 which were recorded by Nu c aym ibn Hammad. These 
continued to be recorded on the authority of the same tradent, i.e. the 
Himsi Isma c il ibn c Ayyash, who seems to be the one who collected all of 
them from his unnamed “masters”. Some basic features remain un¬ 
changed in all the versions, notably the title “kings” by which the twelve 
are described. The more archaic word “rabbis” is no longer used. 

The main change in the expanded versions is the addition of specific 
names of select leaders, not necessarily of those that succeeded one 
another. The first are usually the first three Medinan caliphs: Abu Bakr, 
c Umar and c Uthman. The name of c Ali—the fourth leader—is missing 
from the list, which continues from c Uthman directly to Mu'awiya, the 
first Umayyad. The exclusion of c Ali indicates that the names for the list 
were selected by traditionists who were opposed to the Shi c is and did not 
recognise c AlI s position as a legitimate ruler entitled to appear on a pre¬ 
destined list. 15 

In one of the expanded versions of the discourse, 16 Yashu c asks Ka c b 
whether he knows anything about the “kings” who are destined to suc¬ 
ceed the Prophet. Ka c b not only states that the Torah speaks of twelve 
kings , but also provides a list of their epithets. It opens with the titles 
of the first three Medinan caliphs: Abu Bakr ( Siddiq ), c Umar ( Faruq ) and 
Uthman ( amln ). These are immediately followed by nine Umayyads, the 
first being Mu c awiya, who is described as “the head of the kings” (ra n s 
al-muluk). The twelfth and last on the list is most probably Marwan II, 17 
who was actually the last Umayyad caliph, and about whom it is said 
here that he will cause suffering; his siege of Hims is explicitly men¬ 
tioned. 

This tradition seems to draw a line between the Sufyanid and the 
Marwanid branches of the Umayyad dynasty, the end of the former 
apparently being indicated by reference to “the last of the kings” (Mu c a- 
wiya II), who is followed by the “Owner of the Mark” ( c Abd al-Malik). 


13 Ibn Hisham, II, 85. For more on the circulation of the term nuqaba 1 see Kohlberg, 
“From Imamiyya to Ithna- c Ashariyya”, 529. 

14 Ibn Hisham, II, 88. 


15 Cf. Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph , 32. 

^ Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 113-14. 

See Madelung, “Apocalyptic Prophecies in Hims”, 148. 
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After the description of the last Umayyad, who is twelfth on the predicted 
list, the tradition states that another family {phi bayt) will take over, 
which refers to the rise of the c Abbasid dynasty. 

Thus, the names added to the apocalypse constitute a group of twelve 
which starts with Muhammad’s death and ends as late as the fall of the 
Umayyads. The c Abbasid revolution has become the mark of the begin¬ 
ning of the apocalyptic stage of human history. In terms of dates, the end 
of the reign of the predicted twelve has been postponed from ca. AH 100 
to ca. AH 132. 

A similar group of twelve is predicted in yet another version of the 
discourse between Yashu c and Ka c b, 18 which is the most expanded ver¬ 
sion of the apocalypse. It is again transmitted by Isma c il ibn c Ayyash, 
who this time explicitly states that some of his masters made additions to 
the tradition. Here Yashu c is made to elaborate on the virtues of Muham¬ 
mad, saying that a prophet will emerge whose religion will overcome any 
other religion, and goes on to ask Ka c b about the “kings” of Muham¬ 
mad’s community. In Ka c b’s response, the list of “kings” begins as 
before with the first three Medinan rulers; they are succeeded by nine 
Umayyads, the first being Mu c awiya, and the last Marwan II. The latter 
concludes the group of twelve, and then the tribulations (fitna) of the 
c Abbasid revolution are described in detail. The names of al-Saffah, al- 
Mansur and al-Mahdl are specifically mentioned, and their advent por¬ 
tends the apocalyptic stage of history. The events connected with them 
are described with such common apocalyptic themes as khasf (swallow¬ 
ing up by the earth), and great battles with the forces of a false prophet 
(here: the Sufyanl). This version evidently did not gain its final form 
before the accession of al-Mahdi, the third c Abbasid caliph, i.e. not 
earlier than AH 158. This caliph assumed the title of “al-Mahdi”, which 
may have added to the apocalyptic mood reflected in this version. 

Yet another version of the same discourse 19 lacks any numerical 
specification and contains but a select list of “kings” destined to rule after 
the Prophet: c Umar, c Uthman (al-amin) and Mu c awiya, the “head of the 
kings”. 


18 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 424—25. 

19 Ibid., 69. 




The c Abbdsids Included 

In yet another version of Ka c b al-Ahbar, most of the Umayyads are 
excluded from the list, making room for ‘Abbasid figures to enter the 
group of twelve. The end of the reign of the twelve is thus postponed 
well into c Abbasid times. In this version only two Umayyads survive, 
these being the two first leaders of the Sufyanid line, Mu c awiya and his 
son Yazld. 

Ka c b’s present version bears a Syrian/Basran i,mad. 20 It speaks of 
twelve “managers” (qayyim) with whom God has blessed Ishmael. The 
group opens with the first three Medinan caliphs, who are singled out as 
the most excellent. Then comes Mu c awiya, who is described as the 
king of Syria. He is followed by his son (Yazld). These five names are 
immediately followed by ‘Abbasids: Saffah, Mansur and two obscure 
figures: Sin 21 and Salam. The latter two are glossed by the statement that 
they stand for righteousness and alleviation, respectively (salah wa- 
c afiya). It is highly probable that the ‘Abbasid group originally consisted 
of seven figures completing the number twelve; three seem to have been 
omitted due to the inaccurate transmission of the text. 

With the inclusion of the first c Abbasid caliphs in the predicted 
group, this dynasty became part of the line of Biblically pre-destined 
legitimate leaders, thus improving its previous status of unlawful agita¬ 
tors whose advent was believed to mark the beginning of an apocalyptic 
chaotic era. 


The Apocalypse of Natha 

The apocalypse of the twelve is also available in another Syrian tradition 
containing the vision of an obscure “prophet”: Nath, or Natha. His 
prophecy was again circulated by Himsi traditionists, 22 and recorded by 


20 

Ibid., 64. See a shortened version, ibid., 53. See also Ibn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 250. 

Pamra ' bn Rab ' a al ' Filas t' ni (Syrian, d. ah 202) <- ‘ Abdallah ibn Shaw- 

lorn a?ran/S y nan - d - ca - AH 15 0) <- Abu l-Minhal (Sayyar ibn Salama, Basran, d. AH 
A bu Ziyad <- Ka c b al-Ahbar. 

22 For this word see editor’s note in Dani, Fitan, V, 962 n. 3. 

The isnad: al-Hakam ibn Nafi c (Himsi, d. ah 211) <- Jarrah ibn Mulayh (Himsi) 

■ 1 lbn al-Mundhir (Himsi, d. ah 163) <- Natha. 
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Nu c aym ibn Hammad. 23 It has already been studied by Michael Cook, 24 
who has apparently overlooked the role of the number 12 and therefore 
has ascribed the absence of certain Umayyad leaders to a lacuna in the 
text. 25 But there is no lacuna here. The general structure of the list is 
similar to that of the Himsi traditions transmitted by Isma c il ibn c Ayyash, 
but the vocabulary is indeed somewhat different. The number 12 is ex¬ 
plicitly stated, and the body of leaders is this time one of commanders (li- 
wd°)\ they are the twelve descendants of “the banished slave-girl” {al¬ 
arm al-tarlda), i.e. Hagar. The title liwd’, which is not used in the other 
Himsi versions, is quite neutral and enables Muhammad to join the group 
of twelve. However, the Prophet is allotted a special position among 
them, because all the others are kings again, while he is a person that 
makes the angels rejoice when he appears; whoever believes in him is a 
true believer. His victory over the nations is described with specific 
reference to the conquest of Persia, Africa and Syria. 

Each name of the other eleven commanders succeeding Muhammad 
is preceded by the statement; thumma yamliku: “then there will rale....” 
C A1I is still missing. The descriptions of the first three of the eleven 
persons represent the first three Medinan caliphs, and after them Mu c a- 
wiya and seven more Umayyads are described up to al-Walid II. Major 
events of the life and career of each of the eleven are recounted in detail, 
embellished with an apocalyptic chronological framework pertaining to 
the length of their life. The Sufyanids and the Marwanids are again dif¬ 
ferentiated from each other, the first of the former (Mu c awiya) being 
described as “The Head (ra 3 s) of the Greater House”, with the first of the 
latter ( c Abd al-Malik) being the “Forehead of the House of the Second 
Head.” 

The twelfth and last of the entire predicted group is al-Walid II (ibn 
Yazid) who is described as al-Shabb (“The Youth”). 26 This ruler was 
childless and is considered the last of the Umayyads in several other tra- 


23 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 429-32. 

24 Michael Cook, “An Early Islamic Apocalyptic Chronicle”, Journal of Near East¬ 
ern Studies 52 (1993), 25-29. 

25 Ibid., 27-28 n. 29. 

26 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 430:2. 
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ditions. 27 After him reference is made to more leaders, but the 
thumma yamliku is not repeated concerning them, which definite^ ^' aUSe 
them outside the twelve predicted “commanders”. The first of ra C3VeS 
Marwan II, whose emergence marks the beginning of the apo f m .' S 
turmoil, and whose accession is described as wind blowing 
jawf. He is followed by c Abbasid figures such as al-Saffah and ahM* ° 
sur, who are alluded to with cryptic descriptions and whose rise is aHo 
described as wind blowing from various directions. 


As observed by Cook, 28 most parts of the c Abbasid revolution form 
the eschatological stage of the vision, which concludes with the emer 
gence of the Qahtani, the fall of Constantinople, the retrieval of the Ark 
of the Covenant, and the emergence of the Dajjal (Antichrist). Cook quite 
rightly dated the composition of the apocalypse (or more accurately, its 
final form) to ca. AH 160, which again brings us to the days of al-Mahdi 

On the whole, despite some peculiarities in the vocabulary, all parts 
of the tradition seem to have much more in common with the general ran 
of the reshaped versions of the other Himsi apocalypses than Cook as¬ 
sumed. On the other hand. Cook’s arguments for the Christian origin of 
this specific apocalyptic text seem quite convincing, and there are even 
more features in the apocalypse which point to a Christian authorship, 
mainly the designation of the Muslims as sons of “the banished slave- 
girl”. This accords with the appellation “sons of Hagar” by which 
Christian apologists often call the Muslims. 29 However, the Christian 
origin of the apocalypse only shows what is evident in so many other 
Christian chronicles, namely, that the Christian authors were quite famil¬ 
iar with basic historiographical and apocalyptic Islamic (Himsi) models 
such as the apocalypse of the twelve, and used them in their own 
writings. 30 

27 Ibid., 111 , 112 . 

28 

Cook, “An Early Islamic Apocalyptic Chronicle”, 28-29. 

For which see Sidney H. Griffith, “The Prophet Muhammad: His Scripture and his 
Message According to the Christian Apologies in Arabic and Syriac From the First Ab- 
^30 Centuryin Fahd) ed -> Vie du prophete Mahomet , 122-24. 

E g. Han J.W. Drijvers, “The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles: a Syriac Apocalypse 
r ° m tJle Early Islamic Period”, in Cameron and Conrad, eds., Byzantine and Early Is- 
amic Near East, I, 202-204. 
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Companion Versions 

Further versions of the apocalypse of the twelve leaders are equipped 
with isnads of Companions of the Prophet, and all of them are of a non- 
Syrian provenance. While a few retain the link to Ishmael and the Torah, 
most of them no longer explicitly mention this Biblical link. They 
therefore again evince a process of disengagement from the Bible. In 
some cases, the Companions rely on the Prophet himself, thus making 
the apocalypse an independent product of his own prophetic powers. 

Hudhayfa 

One of the Companions on whose authority the apocalypse of the twelve 
has been circulated is Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman, who figures frequently as 
a source for various apocalypses. His version of our apocalypse does not 
anchor it in the Bible, but rather appears as Hudhayfa’s own observation. 
This is an Egyptian version which keeps dealing with a group of “kings”, 
the last of whom being again the last Umayyad ruler. However, its 
structure has been reshaped according to a clear anti-Umayyad bias. 
Hudhayfa declares: “There will be after c Uthman twelve kings of the 
Banu Umayya”. Someone asks him: “Caliphs ( khulafd J )T' He says: “No, 
kings !” 31 

In this version, the finality of the group of twelve is no longer as¬ 
serted, and the twelfth leader is merely the last of the Umayyads, i.e. he 
is no longer the last before the eschatological stage of history. This 
means that the focus of the tradition has been shifted from the idea of the 
approaching end after the twelfth leader to the status of the leaders them¬ 
selves. In this particular version, the group of twelve consists of Umay¬ 
yad “kings”, while the first three Medinan rulers have been excluded 
from the group and have gained a more elevated title, “caliphs” 
0 khulafd D ). The main message of the tradition has thus become the degra¬ 
dation of the Umayyads. 

This version reflects not only an increased anti-Umayyad impetus, but 
also an urge to legitimise the authority of the first three Medinan caliphs 

31 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 52-53, 58, 75. See also Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, VI, 250. The 
isnad: Ibn Lahi c a (Egyptian, d. AH 174) <— Khalid ibn Abi c Imran al-Tujlbi (Tunisian, d- 
AH 129) Hudhayfa. 
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and thus to counter Shi c i opposition to them. Hence, the present version 
must have originated in Egyptian circles opposed to the Umayyads as 
well as to the Shi‘is. The absence of -All*, name from the list again 
reflects the anti-ShiT determination to exclude him from the dis¬ 
tinguished and predestined list of legitimate khulafd 

Ibn c Abbas 

The Companion Ibn c Abbas is also credited with a version of our apoca¬ 
lypse. Here again the group of twelve has been detached from the end of 
the world, as the twelfth of them is no longer the last before the Hour. 
The first c Abbasid caliphs are mentioned once more as representing the 
eschatological stage of history, but although they are not included in the 
twelve, they are nevertheless presented as legitimate mlers. This version 
is quoted from Ibn c Abbas by his Kufan disciple Sa c Id ibn Jubayr. He 
relates that he once heard people quoting to Ibn c Abbas a tradition about 
twelve leaders who would be followed by an apocalyptic figure called the 
“Commander” ( al-amir ), which probably stands for the “Commander of 
the Bands”, who will be mentioned below. Ibn c Abbas retorted: “By 
God, after them (i.e. the twelve) there will be leaders of our own family, 
namely, al-Saffah, al-Mansur and al-Mahdi, and he will hand over the 
leadership to c Isa ibn Maryam (= Jesus).” 32 

This tradition plays on the significance of the title “Mahdi” which the 
third c Abbasid caliph assumed, and assigns to this caliph the messianic 
role of the Islamic saviour. 

Apocalypses predicting the emergence of al-Saffah, al-Mansur and al- 
Mahdi are also available in independent versions, without the prophecy 
of the twelve. 33 

c Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al - c As 

Most prevalent are the versions attributed to the Companion 'Abdallah 
mr ibn al- As. In all the versions of the apocalypse bearing his 

dZ vToaT * bn Mam ™ d ’ 52 ’ 247 ’ 27L Cf - Bayhac « i ’ Dami > VI > 514; Ibn Kathir, Bi- 
3 3 ’ ’ 246 - And see Madelung, s.v. “Mahdi”, El 2 , V, 1233b. 

ee Dani, Fitan, V, no. 508, with further references given by the editor. 
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name, the title “caliphs” {khulafd 3 ) is applied to the twelve predicted 
rulers, so that they are no longer “kings”. However, many versions are 
incomplete and only provide the names of the first three leaders. This is 
the case in the following version, which was circulated by Egyptian tradi- 
tionists . 34 It was traced back to the Prophet himself, who predicts the 
future by his own prophetic power. He is quoted by c Abdallah ibn c Amr 
as stating that there will be twelve caliphs in the Islamic community, and 
immediately goes on to name Abu Bakr and c Umar. He then addresses 
c Uthman, urging him not to give up the “gown that God has dressed you 
with”, i.e. not to resign from the caliphate . 35 This is an allusion to what is 
known as the “First Civil War ( fitna )”, which started with the murder of 
c Uthman. This version implies that the Medinan rulers are included in the 
twelve, but the rest of the group is left unspecified. As presented before 
us, the apocalypse is only concerned with highlighting the status of the 
first Righteous Caliphs. 

A similar version of the same Companion bears a Basran isnad with 
this upper part: Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. AH 110) <- c Uqba ibn Aws al- 
Sadusi <- c Abdallah ibn c Amr. The tradition is available in various ver¬ 
sions, one of which was recorded by Ibn Abi Shayba . 36 Here c Abdallah 
ibn c Amr is made to state that there will be twelve caliphs in the Islamic 
community, but again mentions only Abu Bakr, c Umar and Uthman. He 
says that the name of each of the three is already known to the Muslims 
by its correct form (asabtum ismahu). c Umar is called qarn min hadid 
(“Iron Horn” 37 ), and c Uthman is dhu l-nurayn (“Owner of the Two 


34 The isnad: al-Layth ibn Sa c d (Egyptian, d. AH 175) <- Khalid ibn Yazld (Egypt¬ 
ian, d. AH 139) <- Sa c Id ibn Abi Hilal (Egyptian, d. AH 135) <- Rabi c a ibn Sayf (Egypt¬ 
ian, d. ca. AH 120) *- Shufayy ibn Mati c al-Asbahi (Egyptian, d. AH 105) <- c Abdallah 

ibn c Amr. . 

35 Ibn Abi c Asim, Sunna , nos. 1171, 1182 (cf. nos. 1152, 1169); TabaranI, Ka ir, 

nos. 12, 142; idem, Awsat, IX, no. 8744; See also Majma c ai-zawd 3 id, V, 181. 

34 ibn Abi Shayba, XII, no. 12102. The name of the Companion is here d |*‘° rt ® ' 
being turned into ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar. This is also the case in Majma c al-zawa’id, 

92. But see the correct text in Ibn Abi ‘Asim, Sunna, no. 1154 (from Ibn Abi Shayba). 

37 Cf. Gil, A History of Palestine, nos. 78-79. 
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Lights”); it is stated that he was “given a twofold of God’s mercy” {Qti a 
kiflayni min rahmatihi 38 ) and that he was wrongfully killed. 

More detailed is another version 39 with the same upper isnad in which 
the predicted leaders fall into two groups, the first again being the three 
Medinan caliphs (Abu Bakr, c Umar, c Uthman). The second group con¬ 
sists of seven figures, the last of whom is the “Commander of the Bands” 
{amir al- c usab = South Arabian saviour 40 ). The first in this group are the 
c Abbasid al-Saffah and al-Mansur, followed by al-Mahdl, al-Amin Sin 
and Salam. Six of them, it is stated, will be of Ka c b ibn Lu 3 ayy (i e 
Quraysh), and one (= the Commander) will be of Qahtan, i.e. of Yemeni 
descent. The present version—like the above Syrian ones—acquired its 
final form not earlier than the days of the c Abbasid caliph al-Mahdl i e 
ca. AH 160. The first c Abbasids are here included in the group of twelve 
and al-Mahdi is again the last before the Hour. 

The list is said to have been discovered by c Abdallah ibn c Amr during 
the battle of Yarmuk, in an (ancient) book (ft ba c d al-kutub). This re¬ 
stores the Biblical link of the apocalypse, though not directly, and not 
explicitly to Ishmael. It is further stated that all the persons mentioned are 
virtuous persons, such as never seen before. 

The first group in this version consists only of three names, and it 
may be presumed that it originally contained two more names which 
completed the total number to twelve. In the above tradition of Ka c b, the 
three Medinan caliphs are immediately followed by Mu c awiya and his 
son Yazid, and this seems also to have been the case in the apocalypse of 
c Abdallah ibn c Amr. It may be assumed that these two names were delib¬ 
erately omitted during the process of transmission, which made the group 

in 

Cf. Qur 3 an 57:28. e Uthman’s title Dhu l-nurayn is usually explained as referring 
lo Muhammad’s two daughters, Ruqayya and Umm Kulthum, who were his wives. Both 
died before he did. Cf. Lalika 3 !, IV, no. 2576. On c Uthman’s marriages see Wilferd 
Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad: a Study of the Early Caliphate (Cambridge, 
!997), 363-70. 

39 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 63. Cf. ibid., 247. And see Suyuti, Akhbar al-mahdi f no. 
235 - See also Kister, “ Haddithu ”, 224. 

40 For the “Commander of the Bands” being an appellation of the QahtanI, see Ma- 
delung “Apocalyptic Prophecies in Hims”, 150-54. He observes (p. 153) that “The 
QahtanI thus would be miraculously chosen to unite the c usab ....” 
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of twelve short by two. The names were expunged due to the c Abbasid 
trend of the traditionists. 

One more version of c Abdallah ibn c Amr , 41 with the same upper is- 
nad of Muhammad ibn Sirin, etc., confirms that his apocalypse originally 
contained the names of the first two Sufyanid rulers. The list again 
consists of two major parts containing this time five and six persons, 
respectively. The latter group must have originally been of seven, as in 
the previous version. The five of the first group are the first three Medi- 
nan rulers, followed by Mu c awiya and his son Yazid. Mu c awiya is 
praised as the “King of the Holy Land”. The three Medinan caliphs are 
singled out as the most virtuous on the list, and their names and appella¬ 
tions are spelled out as in the former versions. The audience thereupon 
poses a question to c Abdallah ibn c Amr: “Will you not mention al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn?” He then repeats the same list (without mentioning the 
latter two), which is an explicit manifestation of the anti-Shi c I tilt of the 
tradition. The second group of six begins with al-Saffah and concludes 
with the “Commander of the Bands” (amir al- c usab). The other four are 
Salam, Mansur, Jabir and Amin. It is further stated that they (i.e. the six) 
will all be of Ka c b ibn Lu°ayy (i.e. Quraysh), except for one (i.e. the 
Commander of the Bands), who will be of Qahtan. 

In sum, the basic numerical structure of c Abdallah ibn c Amr’s list of 
twelve seems to be 5-7. The five are the first three Medinan rulers plus 
the first two Sufyanids, and the seven are the first c Abbasids and a few 
messianic figures. Since the various versions acquired their final form in 
c Abbasid times, it is clear why in some of them the two Umayyads were 
expunged altogether. 

In fact, there is one more tradition with the same numerical structure 
in which the two Umayyads are again missing, while two other figures 
have been added instead of them. The tradition is of the Egyptian Harun 
ibn Sa c id al-Ayli (d. AH 253), and in it the link to Ishmael is again ex¬ 
plicit. Harun relates that he used to know a Jew who had become a Mus¬ 
lim, who from time to time read to him chapters from the Bible, and 
would then burst into tears. One day, the Jew read to him the following 

41 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 60, 247. Cf. Ibn Sa c d, III, 170; Ibn Abi c Asim, Sunna, no. 

1153; Darn, Fitan y V, nos. 512 (Anas ibn Sirin instead of Muhammad ibn Sirin), 515. 
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passage from ,he „ m b„ ok of rhe Torah: -I will produce from , he lolns 
of Ishmael twelve kings”. Harun recounted this to his friends M „ 
that God produced from the loins of Ishmael twelve nations (Jmam)This 
is no doubt an Arabic presentation of the Hebrew goy of Genesis 17 ?n 
Harun continues that the “nations” stand for the leaders {a'imma sing 
mam) o the Muslims. This is based on the fact that the Arabic wo^ for 
nations and “leaders” stem from the same root Harun goes on 

to say that the first among the twelve leaders are Muhammad. Abu Bakr 
‘Umar, Uthman and ‘Umar II. These are five, and seven remain (to 
emerge). Harun concludes his story with the statement that he thinks that 
the tradition of Abdallah ibn 'Amr draws on this Biblical prophecy « 

of ^ H r:r;r ti0n ' ,he predicted S rou P is ^ of the structure 
of 5 7 - the only difference being that the caliphs Mu‘awiya and Yazid 

are replaced by the Prophet and ‘Umar II. The names of the first two 
Umayyads disappeared due to the anti-Umayyad (or rather, anti-Suf- 
yanid) trend of the statement. The second group of seven is not specified 
but certainly represents the first ‘Abbasids, as in the above traditions 
at ributed to Abdallah ibn ‘Amr. The apocalyptic message of the tra¬ 
dition is again vivid, as indicated by the emotional reaction of the con- 

r^ thC diSCOVCry th3t °" ,y ^ —d to rule 

1 Abdallah ibn c Amr: Ka c b ibn Lu’ayy 

There are some other shorter versions of ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr in which 
he focus of attention has been shifted from the names of the rulers to 

lalnTh 8 fT 111 ' ib " Lu ° ay y” This genealogical desig- 

‘Abh- h here appl,ed to the entire group of twelve and not just to the 
Abbasids, as in the above versions. 

bv 2Z? ,h< ' sc J encalo 8 Ic al versions is contained in a tradition recorded 
(Mccm d ln Whid ’ ' Abdallah lbn ' u,hman lb " Kh “llwy" 

Con,™ ,U . ’ relaBS ,hal ' AMa,lsh ib" ‘Amr Wok ,he Mcccnn 

«dsaw'whfm yl < ‘ Aralr ib " W8,hila> d ' A “ "°> by baud, 

42 


D ani t Fitan t V, no. 516. 
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Oh c Amir ibn Wathila, twelve caliphs of Ka c b ibn Lu 3 ayy [will rule], and then 
fighting and killing [will prevail]; from then on, people will no longer be united 
under one leader, until the Hour comes. 43 


In this case, the group of twelve caliphs is again detached from the apo¬ 
calyptic end of world history, as the last of them is not the last before the 
Hour, but merely the last to enjoy the undivided support of the entire 
community. 

The genealogical designation “Ka c b ibn Lu°ayy” is used to legitimise 
the authority of the tribe of Quraysh and to defy opposing circles such as 
the Qahtanls, who did not acknowledge the legitimate right of the 
Qurashi caliphs to lead the Islamic community. Of course, this version 
could also use the name of a more famous Qurashi ancestor, i.e. Qusayy, 
but there was a very good reason to prefer the more remote an¬ 
cestor—Ka c b ibn Lu°ayy. Whereas Qusayy is the ancestor of the Ha- 
shimis (ShI c Is and c Abbasids) as well as of the Umayyads, Ka c b is also 
the ancestor of Taym and c Adi, the clans of Abu Bakr and c Umar, res¬ 
pectively. The tradition thus implies the legitimacy of the rule of the 
Umayyads as well as of the first Medinan caliphs. The name of Qusayy 
would not have served this purpose, because it covers a narrower section 
of Quraysh. Indeed, his name is said to have been preferred mainly by 


ShI c Is wishing to exclude Abu Bakr and c Umar from the list of legitimate 
Qurashi caliphs. 44 

It should be noted that in another less current version of the statement 
made by c Abdallah ibn c Amr to Abu 1-Tufayl, the ancestor’s name is 
somewhat different, c Amr ibn Ka c b. Here the prophecy is attributed to 
the Prophet himself, who reportedly stated: “When twelve people of the 
sons of c Amr ibn Ka c b have ruled ( malaka ), killing and fighting will 
begin”. 45 The genealogical designation is somewhat obscure here, be¬ 
cause none of the ruling caliphs except Abu Bakr belonged to c Amr ibn 
Ka c b, a subgroup of the Banu Taym. 46 


43 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 52. See also Path al-bdri , XIII, 183-84. 

44 M.J. Kister, “Social and Religious Concepts of Authority in Islam”, Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 18 (1994), 97. 

45 Tabarani', Awsat, IV, no. 3865; Majma c al-zawd 3 id, V, 193 (from Tabarani). 

46 On the members of c Amr ibn Ka c b see e.g. Ibn Qudama, Ansdb al-Qiaashiyyi n , 
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c Abdallah ibn c Umar 

Another statement using the name of Ka'b ibn Lu’ayy is available in , 
Medinan tradition of 'Abdallah ibn 'Umar (d. ah 73). whose name is 
often interchanged with that of 'Abdallah ibn 'Amr« i bn 'Umar is said 
to have addressed an audience of Quraysh comprising members of Ka'b 
ibn Lu ayy, saying: “There will be twelve caliphs from you”. 

Prophetic Versions 

Most prevalent are the versions which are traced back to the Prophet 
himself. These bring to culmination the disengagement of the apocalypse 
of the twelve leaders from the Bible, in that it now entirely originates 
from the prophetic powers of Muhammad and not from a scripture. 

Muhammad’s versions too are focused on the genealogical descent of 
the twelve, which is designated as “Quraysh”.** This is not a name of a 
specific ancestor but rather a collective designation that has no definite 
genealogical framework. These versions could suit many Islamic fac¬ 
tions—Umayyads, 4 ’ 'Abbasids, as well as Shi'is—and therefore gained a 
universal status, eventually becoming part of the mainstream of Islamic 
hadith. Here they serve the main purpose shared by many other anti- 
heretical traditions, namely, to unite the umma behind the leadership of 
the Qurashi caliphs. 50 v 

In most of these canonical versions, the Companion quoting the Pro¬ 
phet is the Kufan Jabir ibn Samura al-Suwa'i (d. ah 74 ). As indicated by 

• hC StCmS fr0m the cIan of Suwa ' a * who had their own quarter 

m Kufa. 5 > The Suwa’a belonged to 'Amir ibn Sa'sa'a, a subgroup of 
Mudar to which the Quraysh also belonged. Hence, it is only natural that 


305-19. 

ol:r;r ibn rr* d ’ 5z The m ^“d n» z ayd ib n ai-Muh^ a i. 

Ib n ‘uJ r Medman Tal ' a ib " CAbdallah ibn 'Awf al-Zuhri (Medinan, d. AH 97) *- 
48 rf _. 


2 Cf - Kister, “Concepts of Authority”, 96, with n. 36. 

fight o?o!, MuCaW ‘ ya IS said 10 have ad 4uccd a statement of the Prophet asserting the 

50 Quraysh to rule. See Tabarani, Awsat, IV, no. 3152. 

51 SXXd7l dU 186 S SCC K,Ster ’ “ C ° nCep,S of Authority", passim. 
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a Prophetic utterance legitimising the right of Quraysh to lead the Mus¬ 
lims should be transmitted on the authority of this Jabir ibn Samura. The 
fact that Jabir is Kufan may indicate a certain sympathy for C A1I, par¬ 
ticularly since his mother was the sister of Sa c d ibn Abi Waqqas, a re¬ 
nowned Qurashi (Zuhri) supporter of C A1I. 52 In this case, the term 
“Quraysh”, which has replaced the label Ka c b ibn Lu 3 ayy, would cer¬ 
tainly stand just for the Hashimi branch of Quraysh. Hence, it may be 
assumed that already in the late Umayyad period—which is when the 
present versions seem to have originated—the apocalypse of the twelve 
was beginning to assume a Hashimi connotation which could suit both 
the Shi c is and the c Abbasids (and this had occurred well before the 
definite ShlT Twelver dogma came into existence 53 ). However, the 
inclusion of Jabir’s tradition in several Sunni compilations means that the 
title “Quraysh” was taken by the authors of these compilations in its 
broader sense comprising the Umayyad and the c Abbasid caliphs alike. 

Most versions of Jabir’s tradition preserve the basic original structure 
of the apocalypse of the twelve, the name Quraysh remaining a secon¬ 
dary element in it. This is the case in the version recorded by al-Bukhari 
in his Sahih, in the “book” of Ahkdm (“Administration”). 54 Here Jabir is 
quoted by the Qurashi Successor c Abd al-Malik ibn c Umayr (Kufan, d. 
AH 136), who relates that Jabir said: 

I heard the Prophet say: “There will be twelve leaders (amir)”. Then he said 

something which I did not hear. My father said: “He (i.e. the Prophet) said that 

all of them [would be] of Quraysh.” 

In this tradition, the title Quraysh has been annexed to the apocalypse 
through the intervention of Jabir’s father, who thus corroborates the 
authenticity of the addition. The confirmatory role of the father is essen¬ 


52 For Jabir’s mother see Ibn c Asakir (Mukhtasar), V, 356. For Sa c d’s pro- c Alid 
utterances see, ibid., IX, 269. 

53 And see also Kohlberg’s comment on these versions in his “From Imamiyya to 
Ithna- C Ashariyya”, 530: “In fact, it is not inconceivable that this tradition was originally 
aimed against the Umayyads, while upholding the right of Quraysh to rule”. 

54 Bukhari, Sahih, IX, 101 (93:51). See also Ahmad, Musnad, V, 93; Dani, Fitan, V, 
no. 507; TabaranI, Kabir, II, nos. 1875, 2062; Bayhaqi, Dala 3 il, VI, 519. 


tial, because Jabir himself, who died more than 60 years after the 
Prophet’s death, must have been very young during the Prophet’s life¬ 
time. Therefore, the attribution of such a crucial Prophetic statement to 
him had to be affirmed by an adult who was made part of the audience 
addressed by the Prophet. 

The text of the tradition of Jabir as quoted by the same c Abd al-Malik 
ibn c Umayr is different in Muslim’s Sahih , where it occurs in the “book” 
of Imara (“Authority”). 55 instead of yakun: “There will be [twelve lead¬ 
ers]”, it opens with Id yazdlu (“will not cease to”), which shifts the focus 
of attention from their number to the situation expected to prevail under 
them. With such a textual setting, the apocalypse has been made to con¬ 
vey the idea that the leaders of Quraysh are a source for consolidation, 
success and victory. The number 12 is thus again deprived of its absolute 
significance, being taken to represent only the leaders possessing these 
blessed qualities. The present Prophetic statement runs as follows: 

The affair (amr) of the people will not cease (la yazaht) to proceed (madiyan), as 

long as twelve persons lead them. 

This is followed by the addition of the Quraysh clause by Jabir’s father. 

The interchange of yakun and la yazalu also takes place in the tradi- 
tion of Jabir as transmitted on his authority by other Kufan Successors. 
One of them is Simak ibn Harb al-Bakri (Kufan, d. ah 123). His yakun 
version was recorded by al-Tirmidhi in the section of Fitan, 56 and has 
been repeated in several other sources. 57 In some of them, Simak is just 
one of a group of Successors quoting Jabir, and the name of Quraysh is 
added to the apocalypse either by Jabir’s father or by unidentified per¬ 
sons present in the audience. Simak’s Id yazdlu version of Jabir’s tradi- 


9 ?” Muslim ’ VI > 3 < 33; Bah a, -™ s 'aba c li-Quraysh). See also Ahmad, Musnad, V, 97, 
sing) 98 ’ l01 ’ ' 07: Tabanmi ' Kabir ' no - 1876 (‘ he c,ause aboul Quraysh is mis- 

“ Trmidhi/7’ uhfa, VI, 471-74 (31:48). 

Ibn al-Ja'd, Musnad, no. 2660 (with other Successors quoting Jabir); Ahmad, 
/_ V ’ 90> 92 ’ 94 > 95 > "• 108; Jabarani, Kabir, U, nos. 1896, 1923, 1936, 2007 
yaqum instead of yakun), 2044,2063 (with other Successors quoting Jabir), 2070. 
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tion was recorded in the compilations of Muslim and Ibn Hibban . 58 In it 
the Prophet states that Islam will not cease (la yazalu) to be strong and 
stable ( c aziz ) until twelve caliphs [have ruled]. In this version, the Pro¬ 
phetic statement is again completed by Jabir’s father, who tells his son 
that the Prophet said that all the leaders will be of Quraysh. 

In the apocalypse of the twelve leaders, as quoted from Jabir by al- 
Aswad ibn Sa c Id al-Hamdanl (Kufan ?), the name of Quraysh is included 
in the initial Prophetic statement and yet another supplementary clause is 
added to the apocalypse; it contains a statement to the effect that after 
twelve leaders of Quraysh have ruled, a chaotic stage in history will 
begin. The latter statement is added to the apocalypse by the Prophet 
himself. This setting of the apocalypse is again available in two versions, 
one—recorded by Ibn Hibban 59 —begins with yakun, the other—recorded 
by Abu Dawud 60 —with la yazalu. In the Id yazalu version, the Prophet 
states that the Islamic umma will not cease to be successful and victori¬ 
ous until twelve caliphs of Quraysh have ruled. In both versions, the 
Prophet makes his initial prophecy then returns home, where the people 
of Quraysh ask him: “And then what?” The Prophet replies: “Then there 
will be killing (< al-harj )”. Implicit here is the idea that leaders succeeding 
the twelve will no longer be able to prevent civil wars among Muslims. 

Further Kufan versions of the tradition of Jabir appear in the canoni¬ 
cal hadith compilations, and most of them are assembled in the Sahih of 
Muslim in the “book” of Imdra. All of them are of the la yazalu type. 
One is quoted from Jabir by the Kufan Husayn ibn c Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sulaml (d. AH 136). The pattern is identical to the above la yazalu tradi¬ 
tions: the Prophet states that the affair of the Muslims will prevail until 
twelve caliphs have ruled, and Jabir’s father provides the complementary 


58 Muslim, VI, 3 (33: Bab al-nds taba c H-Quraysh ); Ibn Hibban, Sahih , XV, no. 
6662. See also Ahmad, Musnad, V, 90, 100, 106; TayalisT, Musnad , no. 1278; Tabarani, 
Kabir, II, no. 1964. 

59 Ibn Hibban, Sahih , XV, no. 6661. See also Ibn al-Ja c d, Musnad , no. 2662; Ahmad, 
Musnad , V, 92. 

60 Abu Dawud, II, 421 (35:1). The version here is incomplete. For the complete one, 
see Tabarani, Kabir , II, no. 2059; idem , Awsat , VII, no. 6378; Bayhaqi, Dald 3 il , VI, 
520. 
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clause about Quraysh* A yakun version with the same upper isnad 
(opening with the equivalent yaqum) is also available, but did not Tat? 
entrance into the canonical compilations. 62 

m l v T'T ~ traditi ° n ° f J * Wr ibn Samura > as ^corded by 

Muslim,- this Companion is quoted by al-Sha c bi. AI-Sha c bi’s transmis¬ 
sion is widely current, also appearing in Abu Dawud and Ibn Hibban-** 
more detailed versions of his, which include the time and place of the 
announcement, appear in several compilations. 65 The time is Muham¬ 
mad s farewell pilgrimage, and the place is either Mina or c Arafa, two 
well-known stations of the Meccan hajj. The pattern in all the versions 
remains the same (the Quraysh clause is confirmed by Jabir’s father), but 
is sometimes concise, the Quraysh clause being quoted directly from the 
Prophet without the father’s mediation. 66 In one case, the Quraysh clause 
is entirely missing. 62 A yakun version of al-Sha c bi’s transmission is also 
available, but did not gain entrance into canonical compilations. 68 It is 
stated here that twelve rulers ( qayyim ) will rule, and whoever abandons 

them can cause them no harm. The Quraysh clause is then provided bv 
Jabir’s father. 3 

Another Kufan version of Jabir’s tradition is found in Abu Dawud’s 
Sunan. This one is quoted from Jabir by Abu Khalid al-Ahmasi, and is 
again of the Id yazalu type. The clause about Quraysh is provided by 
Jabir’s father. 69 However, in a rare version of the same transmission the 
clause adduced by the father does not mention Quraysh, but merely states 
that all twelve caliphs will enjoy the support of the entire umma™ There 

2068 MUSMm ’ VI ’ 3 (33: B6b a '' ,ldS ,aba ‘ “- Quraysh) - See also Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 

62 Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 2067. 

^ Muslim, VI, 3, 3-4 (33: Bab almas taba c li-Quraysh) 

65 Abu Dawud, II, 421 (35:1); Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XV, no. 6663 

u “J; *'“• «•» «“• «**• 101: Tabarani. KM r , 

^ Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 52. 

^ Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 1792. 

69 Tu-' n °' l?94 ' ; i<tem ' AwSah no - 2943 - Ab0 Nu'aym, HUya, IV, 333. 

421 (35:l - SeC alS ° ,bn Abi ‘ A?im ’ Sum,a ’ n °- ,,23: 

70 Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 1849. 
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is also a version in which the Successor quoting Jabir is called Abu Kha- 
lid al-Walibl (Kufan, d. AH 100). In this version, which was not recorded 
in the canonical compilations of hadlth, the name of Quraysh is part of 
the initial la yazalu statement of the Prophet, the father playing here no 
part at all. 71 

Aside from the numerous Kufan versions of Jabir’s tradition, there is 
a Medinan one which was also recorded in Muslim’s Sahlh. This is quot¬ 
ed from Jabir by the Medinan c Amir ibn Sa c d ibn Abl Waqqas (d. ah 
104); being Sa c d’s son, he was a cousin of Jabir, who, as seen above, was 
the son of Sa c d’s sister. This version opens with a story of Sa c d, who 
relates that he once sent a letter to Jabir asking him to impart to him some 
of the traditions he had heard from the Prophet. In response, Jabir wrote 
down for him some of these traditions, all of which were eschatological. 
The first is the apocalypse of the twelve, which Jabir says was announced 
by the Prophet on a certain Friday. It is again of the la yazalu type, and 
the name of Quraysh forms part of the initial statement: “The religion [of 
Islam] will not cease to prevail till the Hour ( al-sa c a ) comes, or till 
twelve caliphs have ruled over you, all of whom are of Quraysh.” 72 This 
concludes the canonical compilations. 

In other sources, one may find further versions of Jabir’s statement 
quoted from him by less renowned Successors. All of them are of the la 
yazalu type, and the Successors quoting them from Jabir are mostly 
Kufan: c Ubaydallah ibn al-Qibtiyya (= Ibn Abi c Abbad), 73 al-Musayyab 
ibn Rafi c (d. AH 105), 74 Ziyad ibn c Ilaqa (d. AH 153), 75 and Ma c bad ibn 
Khalid (d. AH 118). 76 In their versions Jabir’s father is absent, the clause 
“all of them are of Quraysh” being quoted directly from the Prophet. The 
father reappears in the version of a certain al-Nadr ibn Salih, 77 and of the 


71 Ahmad, Musnad, V, 107; Darn, Fitan, II, no. 199; V, no. 506; Tabarani, Kabir , II, 
no. 1852. 

72 Muslim, VI, 4 (33: Bab al-nas taba c li-Quraysh). See also Ahmad, Musnad , V, 86, 
87-88; Tabarani, Kabir , II, nos. 1808, 1809. 

73 Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 1841; idem, Awsat, IV, no. 863. 

74 Idem, Kabir, II, no. 1883. 

75 Ibid., no. 2061. 

76 Idem, Awsat, IV, no. 3950. 

77 Idem, Kabir , II, no. 2060. 
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Basran c Ata 3 ibn Abi Maymuna (d. AH 131).™ The latter version is of the 
yakun type, and the clause “all of them are of Quraysh” is confirmed to 
Jabir by his father as well as by c Umar ibn al-Khattab. The twelve lead¬ 
ers are depicted as confronting firmly their foes’ enmity. 

Among the traditions that did not gain entrance into the canonical 
compilations, one is related on the authority of a different Companion 
namely, Abu Juhayfa al-Suwa’i (Wahb ibn 'Abdallah, d. ah 74), a fellow 
tribesman of Jabir ibn Samura who was an official in c Ali’s administra 
Hon- 79 His tradition 80 is transmitted by his son 'Awn, and its basic pattern 
is the same as that of Jabir ibn Samura’s traditions. As with the latter 
Abu Juhayfa is assumed to have been underage during the Prophet’s’ 
lifetime, and the clause “all of them are of Quraysh” is again confirmed 

to him by an adult, this time his uncle. The apocalypse itself is of the Id 
yazalu type. 

To sum up the apocalypse of the twelve in its “Quraysh form”, the Com¬ 
panions to whom it was attributed as a Prophetic utterance are of Mudar 
(Suwa'a of c Amir ibn Sa'sa'a) and probably of pro- c Alid inclinations, 
which means that the combination of the prophecy about the twelve 
leaders and the clause “all of them are of Quraysh” may have had its 
origin m c Alid circles. However, the apocalypse gained wide circulation 
in the Sunni sources, including canonical compilations, which means that 
the title “Quraysh” was taken by the compilers in its broadest sense, 
which pertains to the entire line of Sunni caliphs. 

The two patterns of the structure of the apocalypse— yakun and Id 
yazalu— reflect two focal points of the prophecy. In the yakun type, the 
emphasis is on the number of the leaders, as it is also in the earliest Syr¬ 
ian versions of the apocalypse. In the second, stress is placed on the 
situation prevailing under the leadership of the twelve leaders, which 
implies that their number is not absolute; this structure may therefore be 


78 

?9 Ihid '' no - 2073; Majma c al-zawa 'id, V, 194. 

8o Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, XI, 145 (no. 281). 

6207- A/f ^ ^ ast ™ ’ no - 1584, fabarani, Kabir, XXII, no. 308; idem, Awsat, VII, no. 
ZU/ > Majma c al-zawa’id, V, 193. 
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regarded as a secondary elaboration on the yakun pattern. The la yazalu 
type is indeed the one most prevalent in the canonical compilations. 

Finally, the combination of the apocalypse of the twelve and the 
Quraysh clause, although evidently secondary, created a problem of 
interpretation with which Muslim scholars tried to cope. Their discus¬ 
sions are designed to provide a clear-cut historical identification of the 
twelve Qurashi leaders, but this will not be discussed here. 81 

30 Years + Twelve 

A Prophetic version of the apocalypse of the twelve appears combined 
with another widely current prophecy of Muhammad, the one predicting 
that the caliphate after his death will last 30 years, and then kings will 
rule. The combined version was recorded by Ibn Hibban 82 and is of the 
Basran Sa c Id ibn Jumhan (d. AH 136), who quotes Safina, a client {maw- 
la) of the Prophet. The latter heard Muhammad say: 

The caliphate will last 30 years, and the rest of [the leaders] will be kings ( mu - 
luk)\ the number of caliphs and kings is twelve. 

The prophecy about the 30 years of caliphate postulates that c Ali too is a 
caliph, together with Abu Bakr, c Umar and c Uthman. The reign of all 
four indeed adds up to 30 years, which is explicitly stated in other ver¬ 
sions of the prophecy. 83 Thus, unlike the above versions in which C A1I is 
excluded from the list of twelve, he is now admitted, being included 

81 See mainly BayhaqI, Dala D il , VI, 520-23; Ibn Hibban, Sahlh, XV, 36^41; Ibn 
Kathlr, Bidaya , VI, 248-50; Fath al-barl, XIII, 181-86. See also Kohlberg, “From 
Imamiyya to Ithna- c Ashariyya”, 529-30. 

82 Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XV, no. 6657. 

83 Nu c aym ibn Hammad, 57. See also Ahmad, Musnad , V, 220, 221; idem, Fadtfil 
al-sahdba, I, nos. 789, 790; II, no. 1027; c Abdallah ibn Ahmad, Sunna , nos. 1327-30; 
Abu Dawud, II, 514-15 (39:8); Tumidhi/Tuhfa, VI, 476-78 (31:48); Nasa’i, Kubvd , V, 
no. 8155 (76:5); Ibn Hibban, Sahih , XV, no. 6943; Mustadrak, III, 71, 145; Ibn 
Abi c Asim, Sunna, nos. 1181, 1185; Tabari, Sarih al-sunna , no. 26; TabaranI, Kabir, h 
nos. 13, 136; VII, nos. 6442^14; BayhaqI, DaWil, VI, 341^12; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 
bayan al- c ilm, II, 184; Lalika 3 !, IV, nos. 2654-56; Suyuti, Khasd J is, II, 421; Ibn Kathlr, 
Bidaya, VI, 198, 220, 249. And see also Tahawl, Mushkil, IV, 313. And cf. Goldziher, 
Muslim Studies, II, 41 n. 3. 
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. , . 1a ^ipn ana not a kintr In other 

isolated versions of the prophecy of the 30 years of caliphate, the “kings" 

are ' entified as the Umayyads.** However, although the tradition distin¬ 
guishes between caliphs and kings, it does not necessarily mention the 
latter in a derogatory sense. At least in one other version, the “kings” ap 
pear to be no less legitimate than the caliphs. This is a less current Basra , 
ve^on reported on the authority of Abu Bakra, and in it MuhanS 
adds an allusion to the Qur’anic notion that God gives sovereignty (al 

} h°h r HC WiSheS ' 85 T ° thiS MuC * W * a is said * have g p o y ud ly 

responded: “We are pleased to be kings.”** y 

The present version of the statement in which the total number of ca¬ 
liphs and kings is 12 has caused some trouble to Muslim scholars Ibn 
Hibban suggested that the number 12 here pertains to the entire list of 
rulers from Abu Bakr to ‘Umar II. He provides a detailed list of these 
twelve and seems to claim that ‘Umar II is the last on the list because he 
was the last of the “Righteous” (rashidun) Caliphs. Since the Prophet 
wished to mention all the Righteous Caliphs and not just the first four of 
them-who ruled for 30 years-he also mentioned the rulers who 
reigned between the fourth Righteous Caliph (‘All) and ‘Umar II hence 
the number 12 ." Strained as this solution may be, it nevertheless com 
inns the suggestion made at the beginning of this Excursus, to the effect 
that the apocalypse of the twelve did indeed originally pertain to twelve 

“t Tt ? iast bein8 ,umar n - u " ,fa ,ta 

‘Umar I! f 7 the . last ° fthe rdshidan ’ jt has been suggested above that 
mar II features in the apocalypse as the final leader ever to rule the 
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Tayalisi, Musnad, no. 1107. 
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c Abd al rZ i IT CAbda " i,h ibn AW Mulayka (Basran, d. ah 131) 

(Nufay'tn'TH- "k k (Ba?rat1 ’ d ' AH 96 > <- Abu Bakra al-Thaqafi 

Sion with a less^a" " “'Z Ba?ra " C ° mpanion ’ d ‘ AH 50 ) <- Prophet. For a ver- 
B. .86 PPy reaCt,0n ° f MuCaWiya See Ib " £ Abd al-Barr, Jami c bayan al-'Um, 

87 

Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XV, 36-41. 
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Muslims before the world will come off to its apocalyptic end at the turn 
of the second century ah. 

The Sh! c a 

As already shown by Etan Kohlberg, the apocalypse of the twelve reap¬ 
pears in Shi c i sources . 88 Here the absolute significance of the number 12 
is preserved, together with its initial eschatological context: twelve per¬ 
sons will lead the Muslims in succession, from the death of the Prophet 
till the End of Days. The identity of the persons changes, of course, from 
“kings” or “caliphs” to imams, so that a Prophetic confirmation of Twel¬ 
ver Shi"i dogma is provided. 

In fact, the Shi c I compilers recorded some of the earliest apocalypses 
noted above, for example, the one of Sirj al-YarmQki , 89 as well as the 
earliest version of the Ka"b-Yashu" discourse . 90 

However, a ShI c I reshaping did occur in places, especially in versions 
containing specific names of caliphs, such as the first three Medinan 
ones. The traditions were reproduced in ShH sources without the names. 
This applies to one of the above traditions of "Abdallah ibn c Amr ibn al- 
c As which reappears in ShI"I sources , 91 but only with its first part (“There 
will be after me twelve successors”). However, versions with "Abbasid 
figures were not always excluded, and the above tradition of Ibn "Abbas 
which mentions al-Saffah, al-Mansur and al-Mahdi as succeeding the 
twelve predicted caliphs has been recorded in a Shi"I compilation . 92 

A Shi l revision seems also to be behind a peculiar version in which 
the apocalypse of the twelve is glossed by a statement to the effect that 
two of the twelve will be of the family of Muhammad, one living 40 
years, and the other 30. This version is attributed to the Basran Abu 1-Jald 
al-Jawnl (Jaylan ibn Farwa), who is said to have been well versed in holy 

88 Kohlberg, “From Imamiyya to Ithna- c Ashariyya”, 526-27. 

89 Ibn Babuya, Khisa!, 473-74 (no. 31); Ibn Tawus, Maldhim, 30. The name of Sirj 
aTYarmukl is distorted in these sources (“Sarh al-Barmaki”). 

90 Ibn Tawus, Maldhim, 30 (the name of Yashu c is distorted). 

91 Nu c manl, Ghayba , 63, 79 (some names in the isndd are distorted, and c Abdallah 
ibn c Amr is printed: c Abdallah ibn c Umar). 

92 Ibn Tawus, Maldhim, 30. 
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scriptures. 93 In another tradition, the same Abu 1-Jald Dredirt* m . 
of Hashim and his son will rule (yamliku) for 72 years * The svmh T" 
of the number 72, which is based on the number 12, has already bT 
mentioned above, 93 and suggests here that at least one of the two n 
is an apocalyptic mythical figure, i.e. the mahdl His affiliation^ ST 
corresponds to other traditions stating that the mahdl will be o theTame 
genealogical descent. It is stated that the mahdl will remain a™ 
people for 30 or 40 years. 93 " amon 8 ,he 

A special modified version of Ka'b’s apocalypse emphasises the fi 
na tty as well as the eternity of the number 12. Ka‘b states here tha them 
will be twelve successors ( khalifa), and if they are followed by a r X 
ecus generation God will prolong their lives (until the return of The 
mahdi—U.R.), because a day with God is equivalent to 1,000 earthly 
years. The issue of generations living prolonged lives (mu'ammarun) l 
indeed crucial for the Shi c i writers defending their Twelver dogma. 98 

The Princes of Moses 

The Twelver Shi c is also recorded the versions alluding to the Qur’anic 
model of the twelve nuqabd’ of Moses, both those comparing them with 

t X2T1T: 0 f m he CAqaba " and the apoca, ^ e mJS 

Prophet ThI rad i ^ *° ^ ^ leaderS succ ^ing the 

number of the irndm"^ * ^ WUh the P redestined 

ing to°Ae°Iwel the ShlC * S ° U1 T eS C ° ntain other Pro phetic traditions allud- 
ng to the twelve nuqaba’ of Moses; all of them were recorded in asso¬ 
ciation with the status of the imams. The word used for “leaders” in these 

V^XxHU^ n0 ’ 5 ° 5; BayHaqi ’ D * U% n 523: Ibn Kath - 

Nu'aym ibn Hammad, 124,419. 

95 Above, 120. 

96 m 

97 Nut aym ibn Hammad, 228-34. 

(J8 ,bn Babuya, Khisa!, 474-75 (no. 35). 

Vj E -S- Tabrisi, /‘/dm al-wara, 441-45. 

I00 ,bn B =*buya, Khisa!. 491-92 (no. 70). 
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versions is a 3 imma (sing: imdm). m Most explicit is a tradition in which 
the Prophet says to Salman al-Farisi that every prophet was given by God 
twelve naqlbs as successors, and then goes on to enumerate the virtues of 
the twelve Shi c I imams , which implies that they are his own naqlbs. {02 

Quraysh 

However, the main versions used by the Shl c is are those that mention the 
name of Quraysh, 103 and in the Shi c I context the name only represents the 
Hashimi branch of this clan, as does the label Ka c b ibn Lu°ayy, which 
also appears in the versions recorded in the Shi c i compilations. 104 The 
Shi c i compilers who recorded these latter versions were probably no 
longer aware of the original genealogical implication of Ka c b ibn Lu- 
°ayy, in which Abu Bakr and c Umar were also included. 

Additional versions may be found in the ShiT compilations which are 
missing from the Sunni sources examined above. In one of them, the 
tradition about Quraysh (of the la yazdlu type) is quoted from the Prophet 
by Anas ibn Malik, whose name does not appear in the isnads of the 
above versions. 105 

There are also additional versions in which the genealogical affilia¬ 
tion of the twelve leaders remains unspecified. One of them is of Makhul 
(Syrian, d. ah 112), 106 and another is of Wahb ibn Munabbih. 107 They say 
that the Prophet stated that after him there would be twelve successors 
(khalifa). 

In conclusion, the ShiTs restored the apocalypse of the twelve to its 
original significance, with the number 12 signifying literally twelve 
leaders who will rule the Muslims in succession, from the death of the 
Prophet to the Day of Resurrection. 


101 Ibn Shahrashub, I, 258. 

102 Ibn Rustam al-Tabari, DaWil abimdma , 234. 

103 About which see Nu c mani, Ghayba , 62-64, 75-79; Ibn Babuya, Khisal, 469-73, 
475 (nos. 12-30, 36, 37); Ibn Tawus, Malahim, 29, 110, 163. 

104 Nu c mani, Ghayba , 63, 79; Ibn Tawus, Malahim , 29, 30. 

105 Nu c mani, Ghayba , 75, 78-79. 

106 Ibn Babuya, Khisal , 474 (no. 33). 

107 Ibid., 474 (no. 34). 
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Jubayr ibn Nufayr (Himsi, d. ah 75), 218 


Judaea, 34 
“Judeo-Muslims” 

as the saved party in the firaq tradition, 
131, 133 

and the unbelieving Israelites, 57 
Jews of Arabia as, 49 
Ka c b al-Ahbar as, 18, 23, 35,56 
significance of term, 18-19 
tribes of Israel as, 25, 26, 29,30, 31, 35, 
46, 48,55, 119 

Judges, bending the rulings of the Qur 3 an, 
176 

Juhayna (tribe), 192 
Jumhur (“masses”), 141 
Jundab ibn c Abdallah al-Bajali (Com¬ 
panion), 158 

Ka c b al-Ahbar, 5, 56,77, 85, 224, 227, 265 
and anti-Jewish polemics, 110 
and apocalypse about Constantinople, 

20, 25 

and apocalypse about Israelite tribes, 24 
and Biblical description of c Abd al- 
Malik, 19 

and Biblical descriptions of Muslims, 
14-17,101 

and Biblical descriptions of Shi c Is, 77 
and Siffin, 191-92 

and the twelve princes, 251-54,257-59 
and c (Jmar ibn al-Khattab, 13-17, 

56-57, 77 

as “Judeo-Muslim”, 18, 23, 35 
changed image of, 56-57 
conversion of, 13-14, 56 
Ka c b ibn Lu 3 ayy (clan of Quraysh), 265, 
266, 267-68,269,270 
in Shi c i context, 280 

Ka c ba (see also Mecca), 36, 38, 41, 45, 46, 
47, 64, 249 

and the direction of prayer, 57 
and the mahdi , 45 
Kaffdra (“expiation”), 15 
Karaites, and Khawarij, 159 
Karbala 3 , 78-80, 169 
Kedar, 16, 21 


al-Khadir, on pilgrimage to Mecca, 42,43 
al-Khadra 3 (place), 36 
Khalid ibn Ma c dan (Himsi, d. ah 103), 23 
Khalid ibn al-Walid, 65 
Kftamr, see Wine 
Khandaq (“Ditch”), battle of, 71 
Khasf (apocalyptic calamity), 91, 217, 220 , 
221,229, 230, 258 

Khawarij (see also Nahrawan, Qurra 3 ), 117, 
120, 177, 186 
and allowing munkar , 227 
and Basra, 177 
and Karaites, 159 
and the mutashabihat, 147-50 
and scripturalism, 150-51 
and the sunna, 152-54 
and ta 3 wil, 154-57 
archetype of, 133-36 
as evil-doers, 180 
as mdriqun , 134 
history of, 123-24 

Israelite stigma of, 7, 147, 150, 159-65 
rebuked in Quranic exegesis, 160-63 
seeing other Muslims as kuffar, 156 
slogan of, 150-51 
standard description of, 151 
Khaybar, 51 
Khazraj (tribe), 74, 95 
Khuza c a (tribe), 64, 66 
Khuzayma ibn Jaz 3 al-Sulaml (Companion), 
245 

Kinana (tribe), 192 
Kister, M.J., 3, 169 
Kohlberg, Etan, 278 
Kufa, 44, 169, 195, 255, 269 
mosque of, 43 
al-Kulinl (d. ah 329), 142 
Kura c al-Ghamlm (place), 65 
Kursiyy (“chair”), c All’s, 169 

al-Lawh al-mahfuz (“guarded tablet”), and 
the Islamic umma, 103 
Leopard skins, and Quraysh, 65 
Lesbians, 230 
Lewinstein, Keith, 119 


Lizard 

and the Children of Israel, 243 _ 50 
and the sunna statement, 180-86 
as metamorphosed Bedouin, 249 

L ° 6 ™ eS (SCe a ' SO Chi ‘ dren of Israel), 5, 

and Arabia, 46-48 
and Constantinople, 29-30 
and Sebeos, 50-52 
and the Shi c i imam s, 77 
as mice and lizards, 241-50 
changed image of, 55 
in Christian documents, 34 
in Quranic exegesis, 26-30 
Lot, and homosexuality, 175 t 175 
Lydda, 29 

Ma c bad ibn Khalid (Kufan, d. AH 118) 188 
274 

al-Mada°in, 203-204 
Magians, 2, 178 
Mahdi (see also Messiah) 
and Arabia, 44-45 
and the Children of Israel, 44-45 
and Constantinople, 44 
and Shu c ayb ibn Salih, 120 
as the caliph al-Mahdi, 263 
as Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya, 169 
as c Umar II, 45, 253 
emerges after tribulations, 121 
emerges before tribulations, 219 
his reign, 279 

al-Mahdi (caliph), 258, 261, 263,265, 278 
Makhul (Syrian, d. ah 1 12), 178, 280 
Makhzum (clan of Quraysh), 207 
Malik ibn Anas (Medinan, d. ah 180), 124 
and the Khawarij, 156 
Malik (ibn al-Harith) al-Ashtar, 45, 153 
Ma c mar ibn Rashid (B as ran/Yemeni, d. ah 
154), 65, 92, 101 
Manasseh (Israelite tribe), 25 
Mann, Jacob, 33 
Manna, 27, 214 

al-Mansur (caliph), 258, 259, 261, 263 , 265, 
266, 278 
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al-Marwa (in Mecca), 39 
Marwan (II) ibn Muhammad (caliph), 257, 
258, 261 

Marwan (I) ibn al-Hakam (caliph), 64, 92 
Marwanids, 250, 260 

and Muhammad’s minbar, 224 
as metamorphosed animals, 250 
al-Marwazi (d. ah 294), 143 
Mashriq, 44 

Masjid al-Khayf (in Mina), 41 
Maskh (“metamorphosis”), 215-20, 221, 
222, 230 

into mice and lizards, 242-50 
Maskin (place), 186 

Masruq ibn al-Ajda e (Kufan, d. ah 63), 255 
Mawdli, and c Umar II, 254 
Mecca (see also Ka c ba, Pilgrimage), 46, 63, 
91, 137, 207,249 
and the mahdi , 44^15 
as Zion, 46 

pilgrimage of prophets to, 38-44 
Medina, 39, 48, 56, 70, 77, 80, 192 
Messiah (see also Mahdi), 41 
appearing in Constantinople, 33 
Messianism 

Arab-Jewish, in Syria, 13-34 
retained in the Shi c a, 187 
in Christian documents, 34 
Metamorphosis, see Maskh 
Milk, and the Khawarij, 155-56 
Mina, 40,41,42,201,273 
Minbar (“pulpit”), Muhammad’s, and the 
Umayyads, 224 

al-Minhal ibn c Amr al-Asadi (Kufan), 80 
al-Miqdad ibn al-Aswad (Companion) 
as qari D , 68 

as supporter of C A1I, 68, 81-82 
at Badr, 71-76 
at al-Hudaybiyya, 67-69 
Mishnah, 123, 204 

Miswar ibn Makhrama (Medinan Compan¬ 
ion, d. AH 64), 64, 92 
mithaq, see Covenant 
Moses 

and the affair of the spies, 61-63, 186 
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and the Amalekites, 37-38 
and the Ark of Covenant, 188 
and Biblical descriptions of Muslims, 
101-11 

and the Exodus, 13 
and the 70 elders, 122-23 
and furqan, 69 
and hitta, 83 
and Joshua, 143 

and sinful Israelites, 18, 162, 171 
as Israelite prophet, 2 
commands Israelites to believe in 
Muhammad, 48, 51 
hxsnuqabd 3 , 188, 255-56, 279 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, 38-41, 80 
People of, 25-26, 28, 45, 77, 131 
religion of, followed by Muslims, 18, 

109, 211 

smashes the tablets, 100-13 
story of, known to Muhammad, 50 
Mouse 

and the Children of Israel, 242-43 
and the sunna statement, 183 
Moustaches, twisting of, 250 
Mu c adh ibn Jabal (Ansarl Companion, d. 

ah 18), 230 
Mu c ammarun, 279 

Mu c awiya (I) ibn Abl Sufyan (caliph), 259, 
260, 265, 267 
and C AII, 123, 191, 257 
and the firaq tradition, 136-37 
and Ka c b al-Ahbar, 13 
and the palace of al-Khadra\ 36 
as Head of the Greater House, 260 
as Head of the Kings, 257, 258 
as king, 277 

as King of the Holy Land, 266 
as King of Syria, 259 
rebuked by Ibn T Abbas, 185 
MuTawiya ibn Hayda (Basran Companion), 
103 

MuTawiya (II) ibn Yazid (caliph), 257 
Mudar (tribe), 44, 106, 107, 269, 275 
Muhajar Ibrahim, see Abraham 
Muhajirun, 68, 71 
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al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufra (anti-Khariji 
warrior), 125 
Muhammad, 37, 47 

and the Constitution of Medina, 49 

and the Lost Tribes, 47^48, 51 

and prophets in Arabia, 38^14 

and the twelve princes, 254, 260, 267 

armour of, 188 

as Ahmad, 101 

as “crazy man”, 33 

as merchant, 50 

as Qurashi, 78 

as ummi, 48, 103, 112, 252 

Biblical descriptions of, 105 

biographies of, 37, 50 

consulting his Companions, 66-67, 70 

described in Ka'b’s scrolls, 16-17 

farewell pilgrimage of, 273 

House of, 45 

letters of, 49 

shafa c a of, 107 

Muhammad ibn c Amr ibn c Alqama (Medi¬ 
nan, d. ah 144), 75 

Muhammad ibn Aslam al-Tusi, as sawad 
a c zam, 141 

Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya, and al- 
Mukhtar, 169 

Muhammad ibn Ja c far ibn al-Zubayr (Me¬ 
dinan., d. ca. ah 110-20), 122 
Muhammad ibn Ka c b al-Qurazi (Medinan, 
d. ah 117), 134 

Muhammad ibn Sirin (Basran, d. ah 110), 
164-65, 205, 242, 264 

Muhkam , muhkamdt , of the Qur'an, 147, 
149 

Mujabbira (Islamic trend), 209 
Mujahid ibn Jabr (Meccan, d. ah 104), 39, 
40, 138, 178,211 
Mujalid ibn SaTd (Kufan), 255 
Mujir al-Din al-Hanball (d. ah 927), 89-90 
al-Mukhtar ibn Abi "Ubayd, 169-70 
and "All’s chair, 187-88 
Mundfiqun (“hypocrites”) 155, 179 
Munkar, see al-Amv bi-l-ma c rufwa-l-nahy 
c an al-munkar 
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Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. ah 150), 27 29 
41,47,55,74, 112, 148 
Murji°a (Islamic trend), 120, 124, 178, 196 
Murra ibn Sharahil al-Hamdani (Kufan, d. 
ah 76), 203 

Mursal (incomplete isnad), 61 
al-Musayyab ibn Rafi c (Kufan, d. ah 105) 
274 

al-Musayyab ibn Wadih (Himsi), 119 
Mushabbiha (Islamic trend), 209 
Mushrikun , 209 

Music, objection to, 228, 229, 231 
Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (d. ah 261), 31, 94 , 
243, 244, 245, 247, 271, 272, 273, 274 
al-Mustawrid ibn Shaddad (Qurashi Com¬ 
panion, d. ah 45), 173 

Mutashdbihat, of the Qur'an, 129, 147-50, 
152 

and the halaka statement, 209-10 
Mu c tazila, 158 

al-Nadr ibn Salih, 274 

Nahrawan, and the Khawarij, 134, 135, 154 , 
163, 164, 186 

Najran, delegation of, meets the Prophet, 
148 

al-Naqqash (d. ah 351), 47 
al-NasaT (d. ah 303), 158 
Nath, Natha (prophet), 259-61 
Nawf ibn Fadala al-Bikall (son of Ka c b ai- 
Ahbar's wife, d. ca. AH 90-100), 112 
Nazzal ibn Sabra (Kufan), 195 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Tyre, 21 
Nesi ini ( heads”) of the tribes of Israel, 
252,255 

Ni c ma (“mercy”), see God 
Noah (prophet), 2,211 
Ark of, 95-97, 188 

Nu c aym ibn Hammad (d. 229 ah), 22, 24, 
173, 218,229, 255, 257, 260,267 
Nuqabd D , of Moses, 188, 255-56, 279 

Onkelos, 252 
Oral Torah, 159 

writing down of, 204 
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Palestine, see Syria 
Paradise 

70,000 members of the Islamic umma 
will enter, 104 

most of the Islamic groups will enter, 

144 

Muslims enter first, 14, 104 
one Islamic group only will enter, 

121-44 

one of the valleys of, 38 
People of the Book, 59, 136 
and apocrypha, 206 
significance of term, 2 
Persia, 36, 49 

and the sunna statement, 185, 187 
conquest of, 260 

Peter (Sham c un), as wasiyy of Jesus, 143 
Pharaoh, 24, 59 

believer of the House of, 45 
in ShiT tradition, 80 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, 5, 137, 273 
and asylum in Mecca, 51 
of the Lost Tribes, 47 
of prophets to Mecca, 38-44, 51 
prescription of, 199 
Plague, 212, 221 
Prayer 

and the Lost Tribes, 47 
five times a day, not a Qur'anic in¬ 
junction, 179 
prescription of, 110 

Promised Land, see Abraham; Conquests; 
Constantinople; Hijra ; Joshua the Son of 
Nun 

Pulpit, see Minbar 

Punishment stories (Quranic), 190 

Qabisa ibn Dhu'ayb, (Medinan Successor d. 
ah 86), 229 

Qadar , in the Qur'an, 177 
Qadaris, Qadarism, Qadariyya, 117, 120, 
124, 144, 177-80, 220 
and the halaka statement, 195-97 
as apes and pigs, 220-23 
as evil-doers, 180 


Jewish and Christian stigma of, 7, 

177-79 

Qadhf (apocalyptic calamity), 217, 218, 
220, 221,229 

Qahtan (tribe), 265, 266, 268 
Qahtani (apocalyptic figure; see also Com¬ 
mander of the Bands), 261 
Qatada ibn Di e ama (d. ah 117), 44, 69, 86, 
101-10, 122, 148, 151, 209, 225, 244 
Qaynuqa c (Jewish tribe), 51 
Qays ibn al-Sakan (Kufan), 186 
Qibla (“direction of prayer”) 36, 47, 57 
and the Lost Tribes, 46, 48 
Qird J a, see Qur'an 

Qisas (“stories”; see also Storytellers), 202 
Qiyds (“analogous deduction”) 197 
and the firaq tradition, 158 
and the halaka statement, 199 
al-Qumml, C A1I ibn Ibrahim, 163 
Qur'an (see also Bible, Muhkamat , Muta- 
shabihat, Ta 3 wil) 
and previous scriptures, 108-109 
and sunna, 152-54 
as secondary literary element, 238 
“beating” parts of scripture, 197-98, 210 
becoming main origin of divine 
knowledge, 58, 237 
coexistence of, with the Torah, 18 
collection of, 166, 238 
controversies over, 165-67, 193-99, 
208-12,237 

dependence on Bible and Talmud, 58 
exclusive status as written book, 205 
history of the nations in, 58 
in Ka c b’s statement to e Umar, 14-15 
mysterious letters, 148 
readings of ( qira J at ), 68, 165, 193 
replaces the Bible as literary source, 6, 
58, 237, 238, 248, 255 
seven ahruf of, 166-67 
Quraysh, 63, 65, 78, 266, 269 
and the twelve leaders, 269-78 
in Shi c i context, 280 
Quraysh ibn Hayyan (Basran), 129 


Qurayza (Jewish tribe), 215 
Qurrd 3 (“Qur'an readers”) 151, 153, 154, 
155, 157, 163 
Qusayy, 268 

and the Shi c is, 268 
Qussds, see Storytellers 

Rabbi Ishmael, 33 

Rabl c ibn c Abdallah (perhaps ibn Khuttaf, 
Basran), 189 

Rabl c ibn Anas al-Bakri (Basran, d. ah 
139), 86, 122, 123 
Rabl c ibn Sablh (Successor), 160 
Rabi c a (tribe), 107 
Rabl c a al-Shami, 21 
Rabies, and Muslim heretics, 137 
Radio ibn c Ata' (Syrian), 55 
Rafi c ibn Khadlj (Ansarl Companion, d. ca. 
AH 59-74), 221 

Rahbdniyya (“asceticism”; see also Ruh- 
bdn ), 132-33 

Raja' ibn Haywa (Syrian, d. ah 112), 20, 56 
Rajab (month), 192 

Rajf, Rajfa (“earthquake”), as punitive 
calamity, 100, 218, 220 
Ramadan, 42, 85 
Ramy (pilgrimage rite), 201 
al-Rawha' (place), 38, 39, 40, 43 
Ra D y (rational opinion) 155, 201 
and the firaq tradition, 158 
and the halaka statement, 198-99 
and theKhawarij, 157-58 
Jewish origin of, 158 
Red Sea, 31 

Reubenites (Israelite tribe), 25 

RibT ibn Hirash (Kufan, d. AH 100), 175, 

177 

Rome (see also Byzantium), 32, 33, 44 
Ruhban (“hermits”; see also Rahbdniyya ), 
163, 202 

Rum (see also Byzantium) 
and the children of Isaac, 31 
and the sunna statement, 185 

Sd c a (“Hour”), 30, 185, 219, 253, 254* 268, 
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ashrdt al-sa'a (“Portents of the Hour”) 
121,185 
Saba', 21 

Saba'iyya, 148, 149 

and c All’s chair, 170, 188 
Sabatyon, see Sambatyon 
Sabbath, 26, 27, 48, 59, 60, 213 
violation of, and Karbala', 79 
Sabbatic River, see Sambatyon 
Sabigh ibn c Isl, and c Umar, 149 
Sabiqun (“first ones”), 104-105 
Sa c d ibn Abi Waqqas (Companion, d. ah 
55), 51, 140, 192 
and C A1I, 270 
on the Persian front, 58 
Sa c d ibn Malik, see Sa c d ibn Abi Waqqas 
Sa c d ibn Mu c adh (Ansarl Companion), 71, 
74, 75, 82 

Sa c d ibn c Ubada (Ansarl Companion), 74, 
75 

Sadaqa, sadaqat (“alms”), 14, 105 
al-Safa (in Mecca), 39 

al-Saffah (caliph), 258, 259, 261, 263, 265, 
266, 278 

Safina (mawla of the Prophet), 276 
Safwan ibn c Amr (Himsi, d. AH 100), 24, 26 
Safwan ibn Sulaym al-Zuhri (Medinan, d. 

ah 132), and Abu Umama, 161 
Sahih (“sound”), 3, 157 
Sahl ibn Sa^d al-Ansarl (Medinan Com¬ 
panion, d. ah 88), 173, 185, 219, 230 
Sa c id ibn Abi c Aruba (Basran, d. ah 156), 
106, 108 

SaTd ibn Abi Hilal (Egyptian, d. ah 135), 
139, 142 

SaTd ibn Abi Rashid (Companion), 219 
SaTd ibn Abi SaTd al-Maqburi (Medinan, 
d. ah 123), 184, 185 
SaTd ibn Jabir, and Ka c b al-Ahbar, 22 
SaTd ibn Jubayr (Kufan, d. ah 95), 178, 
205, 263 

SaTd ibn Jumhan (Basran, d, AH 136), 276 
SaTd ibn al-Musayyab (Medinan, d. AH 94), 
41,224 
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Saklna (“Shechina”), 112, 188 
Salam (apocalyptic figure), 259, 265, 266 
Salih (Quranic prophet), on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, 40, 41 

Salihun (“righteous people”), 231 
Salim ibn Abi Hafsa al- c Ijli (Kufan, d. ca. 
ah 140), 200 

Salman al-Farisi (Companion), 45, 81, 186, 
280 

and c Ali, 81 

al-Samarqandi (d. AH 375), 48 
Sambatyon (mythological river), 26, 242 
Samir! (“Samaritan"), 187 
Samura ibn Jundab al-Fazari (Basran Com¬ 
panion, d. ah 58), 245 
Saul (king), 38, 188 

al-Sawad al-a c zam, 126, 127-28, 130, 139 
individual sense of, 141—42 
Sayf ibn c Umar (d. ah 180), 57, 183 
Sayyar al-Umawi (Syrian), 125 
Scripturalism, and Khawarij, 150-51 
Sebeos, 5 

chronicle of, 49-52 
Secrets of Rabbi Shim c on, 32-33 
al-Sha c bi ( c Amir ibn Sharahil, Kufan, d. ah 
103), 255, 273 

Shaddad ibn c Abdallah (Abu c Ammar, Syr¬ 
ian), and Abu Umama, 161 
Shaddad ibn Aws (Medinan Companion, d. 
AH 58), 179 

Shafd c a (“intercession”), 105-107 
Shahada , 85, 231 
Shahid (“martyr”), 227 
Shahr ibn Hawshab (Syrian, d. ah 100), 16, 
18,223 

al-Sham, see Syria 
Sham c un, see Peter 

Shaqiq ibn Salama, Abu Wa 3 il (Kufan, d, 
ah 82), 195 

Sharih ibn c Ubayd (Himsi), 218 

Shechina, see Sakina 

Shl c a, Sh! c is (see also Imams) 

and the Children of Israel, 76-82 
and the firaq tradition, 141-43 
and hitta, 95-99 
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and metamorphosis, 249-51 
and the sunna statement, 186-89 
and Umayyads, 43 
foes of 

as awladzina, 79 

compared to the sinful Israelites, 
78-81 

Imami stream, 143 
in heresiographic lists, 120 
Twelver dogma, 270, 278 
victims of Karbala 3 compared with 
persecuted Israelites, 79 
Shibboleth , and hitta, 84-85 
Shoes, taking off in mosques, 57 
Shu c ayb (Qur 3 anic prophet), 206 
Shu c ayb ibn Salih (apocalyptic figure), 120 
Shurahbil ibn Hasana (Companion), 247 
Shurayh ibn c Ubayd (Himsi), 23 
SIf al-Bahr, 94 

Siffin, 123, 125, 155, 191-92 
Silk, objection to, 228, 229 
Simak ibn Harb al-Bakri (Kufan, d. ah 
123), 271 

Sin (apocalyptic figure), 259, 265 
Sira (Muhammad’s biography) 37 
and sunna, 153 
Sirdt (“upright way”) 211 
in eschatology, 216 

Sirj al-Yarmukl, and the apocalypse of the 
twelve leaders, 254, 278 
Slave-girls, 228, 229, 230, 231 
Storytellers, storytelling, 137, 138,202 
al-Suddi (Isma c il ibn c Abd al-Rahman, 
Kufan, d. AH 128), 28,74, 203 
Sufyan ibn c Uyayna (Meccan, d. ah 196), 
112, 125, 134 

Sufyani (false prophet), 258 
Sufyanids, 260, 266 
Sujud (“prostration”), 88-89 
Sulaym ibn Qays (Kufan, d. ca. ah 90), 97 
Sulaym ibn Zurayr (Successor), 127 
Sulayman (caliph), 253 
Sulayman (= King Solomon), 43 
al-Sunabihl ( c Abd al-Rahman ibn c Usayla, 
Syrian), 179 
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Sunan, 80, 152, 153, 168, 171, 173, 181, 
189,201,205,225,226 
Sunna , 80, 149,211 
as hadith text, 203 
rejected by the Khawarij, 152-54 
Sunna statement, 225 

and apes and pigs, 225-26 
and the Shi c a, 80, 186-89 
and the worship of the calf, 169-72 
imitation type of, 180-86 
Qur 3 anic basis of, 168-69 
symmetry type of, 173-80 
Sunnat Allah, 169 
Sunnat al-awwalin, 168 
Sur, see Tyre 
Suwa 3 a (tribe), 269 

Suwayd ibn Ghafala (Kufan, d. ah 81), 132 
Syria, 121 

Arab conquest of, 4, 12, 49, 260 

Td c a (“obedience”) 127, 141 
and jama c a, 128-29 
al-Tabaranl (d. ah 360), 71, 96, 125 
al-Tabari (Muhammad ibn Jarir, d. ah 310), 
28, 42, 44, 46, 69, 112, 132, 139, 182, 
185,209,211,244 

Table (of Jesus), miracle of, 200, 214, 250 
Tabuk, Muhammad’s raid on, 42, 246 
Tabut, see Ark of Covenant 
Tafsir (Qur 3 an exegesis), compilers of, 55 
Tahrif (“distortion of scripture”), 60, 109 
Talbiya, 39,40, 41,43 
Talut (Saul), 188 
Tamlm (tribe), 106 
Tawd/(“circumambulation”), 36, 39 
Ta 3 wil (“interpretation”), of Qur 3 an, 148, 
149, 201 

and Khawarij, 154-57 

Tawus ibn Kaysan (Yemeni, d. ah 101), 
200 

Taym (clan of Quraysh), 268 
Tent of Meeting, and the gate of hitta, 91 
Thabit [b. Yazld] ibn Wadi c a al-Ansari 
(Medinan Companion), 246 
al-Tha c labi (d. ah 427), 110 
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Thaniyyat al-Murar (place), 92, 94 
al-Tirmidhi (d. ah 279), 103, 160 229 231 
271 

Titus, and the exiled Israelites, 26 
Torah (see also Bible), 14, 18 5 59 
and c Abd al-Malik, 19 
and Arab conquest of Syria, 14-17 
and Ishmael’s twelve princes, 252, 254 
257, 262, 267 

and Muhammad's Qur 3 an, 18 
distortion of, 60 
line of transmission of, 122-23 
read from written copies, 15, 105, 112 
written out in 70 or 72 languages, 122 
Tyre, and Constantinople, 21-23 

c Ubada ibn al-Samit (Syrian Ansari Com¬ 
panion, d. AH 34-45), 226, 228 
c lJbaydallah ibn al-Qibtiyya (= Ibn Abi 
c Abb ad, Kufan), 274 

c Ubaydallah ibn Ziyad, and al-Husayn at 
Karbala 3 , 79-80 

c Umar (II) ibn c Abd al- c Az!z (caliph), 45, 
253, 254, 267 

as one of the Rashidun, 277 
c Umar ibn al-Khattab (caliph), 161, 196, 
199, 258, 275 

addresses Arab warriors, 58 
and apocryphal writings, 203, 205 
and Ka c b al-Ahbar, 13-17, 20,56-57 
and the Khariji archetype, 133-35 
and the Khawarij, 150, 152 
and the Shi c Is, 138, 225 
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